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Art. I.—Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
appointed to inquire into the deficiency of means of Spiritual Instruc- 
tion and Places of Divine Worship in the Metropolis, and in other 
populous districts in England and Wales, especially in the Mining 
and Manufacturing districts ; and to consider the filtest means of 
meeting the difficulties of the case, and to report thereon to the House. 
Together with the proceedings of the Committee, minutes of 
evidence, and appendix. Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed, 5 July, 1858. 


rMHE readers of newspapers are well accustomed to the 
expression Spiritual Destitution. We have all 
heard thousands of times of spiritual destitution in 
Bethnal Green—spiritual destitution in Spital Fields,— 
in the manufacturing districts—in every part of the United 
Kingdom, to say nothing of other portions of the Empire. 
What is this spiritual destitution which seems to pervade 
the Protestant Church in England, and which brings to 
its ministers such splendid lists of subscriptions? It 
is not difficult to find an answer to this question in the 
appeals to which we refer. Spiritual destitution is a matter 
of statistics and square measure. A pathetic and urgent 
circular or advertisement, or both, is put forth, shewing, 
that in a given district, there are 20,000 persons, and that 
allowing so many inches to each individual, there is room 
in the church and chapels of ease of the Protestant Estab- 
lishment, for only 10,000. ‘That is “spiritual destitu- 
tion.”’? It is of course assumed that the 10,000 who have 
not church-room, are crying outside for admittance, and 
that they are the victims of that axiom in science that two 
bodies cannot at the same time occupy the same space. 
They are supposed to be dying of spiritual starvation, and 
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imploring their countrymen, “blessed with wealth,’ to 
provide for them the inestimable advantage of hearing the 
Book of Common Prayer read, as required by act of 
parliament, by a parson and clerk. Such an appeal 
seldom fails to produce the desired effect. A committee 
is formed, accounts opened at bankers, perhaps a dinner, 
a bazaar, or a ball, is got up,—a goodly list of Lords and 
Ladies, and wealthy and benevolent persons stimulate the 
public to generosity by their muunificence. New churches 
are built and new parsons are appointed. The subscribers 
and patrons of the undertaking are satisfied. But what is 
the real truth of the matter? In reality, the want of 
Church-room has little or nothing to do with it, for the 
difficulty lies much deeper. A very sensible letter written 
to the *‘ Times”? by a London clergyman of the Estab- 
lishment, points this out, He says that the working 
classes and the poor, and many others, do not wish to 
attend the service of the Anglican Church; they would 
not go even if there were ample room for them. He says 
that the services neither attract nor suit the people. Their 
length, sameness, monotony and formality, repel the 
people. Moreover the poor are ashamed to go among a 
respectable congregation in their poor dress, and there is 
no attraction to counteract this feeling. In fact, the Book 
of Common Prayer is a schedule to an Act of Parliament, 
and no minister can use any service not contained therein, 
nor alter nor transpose anything therein without violating 
the law of the land. The same service must be read in 
the wild parts of Wales, or among the miners and factory 
people, which is used in the Queen’s Chapel Royal at St. 
meat My And after all, it consists of a meagre collection 
of extracts, more or less gathered from the Catholic 
Missal and Breviary, though we do not deny considerable 
literary merit to some of the translations. Nothing. 
relieves the monotony of this form of worship, which con- 
sists in hearing a book read to the people by the minister 
and clerk, and following what they read in another copy 
of the same book. And accordingly the ministers them- 
selves call it commonly reading prayers or doing duty. 
And we believe a great number of them feel the irksome- 
ness of the reading as much as the congregation do. Can 
it then be wondered that the people, especially the work- 
ing classes and the poor, are unwilling to go to the 
Establishment Churclics except to hear a sermon when 
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preached by a minister who is able to interest them or 
arrest their attention? Can we wonder that they are 
unwilling to go to hear a book read which they can as well 
read at home? This affords an illustration of the working 
of an Act of Parliament Church, a church which is a 
political and human, and not a divine institution. It has 
not that wonderful adaptation to the wants of mankind, 
that vast prolific power and universal sufficiency, nay, 
affluence of spiritual means which the Roman Catholic 
Church alone possesses. These are some of the real 
causes of that which assumes the form called spiritual des- 
titution. It is, in reality, the break down of the Established 
Church, and proof of its insufficiency to fill the place 
of a national church. And the remedies prescribed by all 
the great Anglican authorities, are money, and bricks, 
and mortar—more ministers and more churches—an ex- 
tension of the Anglican system in all its impotence. 

Last Session a Committee was appointed by the House 

of Lords ‘‘ to inquire into the deficiency of means of spiri- 
tual instruction and places of divine worship in the metro- 
volis, and in other populous districts in England and 
Vales, especially in the mining and manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and to consider the fittest means of meeting the 
difficulties of the case.’? The Committee included eight 
spiritual lords of parliament, namely, the Lords of Can- 
terbury, York, London, Winchester, Exeter, St. David’s, 
Oxford, and Ripon; and in it the “ evangelical’? school 
was represented by Lords Shaftesbury, Chichester, and 
Ebury, and the Duke of Marlborough. Their labours are 
published in a heavy Blue Book of 635 pages. 

The report of the Committee commences with a statis- 
tical statement, showing the insufficiency of church room 
and ministers of the Establishment, in London, and various 
parts of the kingdom. It appears that in St. Mary’s, White- 
chapel, the population is 10,000, and there is church room 
for only 1,040, and there is one clergyman. In the parish of 
St. George’s, Southwark, there are 11,000, who are stated 
to have no “ accommodation in any place of worship.”” The 
population is stated to be 35,000, with one church holding 
1,300, and the rest licensed chapels. The Committee 
assumes that the 11,000 go to “‘ no place of worship,” 
because there is no room for them in the Protestant 
church and chapels ; and we must suppose, therefore, that 
they never heard of St. George’s Cathedral. In Lambeth, 
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the very seat of the Protestant Primate, there is a popu- 
lation of 150,000, in 14 districts. In the rector’s own dis- 
trict there is a population of 27,000, with church room for 
1,460, of which 800 sittings only are free. _And to accom- 
modate 58 per cent of the population of Lambeth would 
require additional church room for 45,991, Thus we find 
the Anglican Church neglecting to provide the means of 
joining in its services for an enormous proportion of the 
people who live as it were under the wings of the Primate. 
And yet the income of the late Anglican primate, Dr. 
Howley, and his predecessors, was not less than £27,000 a 
year, and he left (following the example of Dr. Manners 
Sutton,) £120,000 to his family, and the reduced income 
of the present primate, Dr. Sumner, is £15,000. We 
come now to the wealthy parts of London. In St. James’s 
parish there are 27,000 persons, with church room for 
4,140, In St. George’s, Hanover Square, the population 
attached to the parish church is 18,000, increased during 
the season to 25,000. For these there is church room for 
only 1200, including children. The important parish of 
St. Clement’s is, however, perhaps the most remarkable 
example of Anglicanism. ‘The population is 17,000, with 
one Anglican church, capable of holding only 1,700, in- 
cluding children. Of these sittings only 250 are free. 
What is the state of this parish, within a mile of London 
House, the residence of the Anglican prelate? The Com- 
mittee thus describe it: 


“The rector, with two curates, has the care of 17,000 souls in 
his parish, in which there is, as he states, ‘a frightful amount of 
infidelity ; this is the crying evil they have to contend with; infi- 
delity in all its shapes, extending not only to the denying of the 
Christian Revelation,’ but even to the grossest and darkest heatheu- 
ism; ‘in fact they have not any idea of the existence of a God. 
Being the centre of London,’ le continues, ‘it seems to be the focus 
into which evil contracts itself; and then it is continually multi- 
plying itself in my neighbourhood, and then it discharges itself 
again into the outskirts of London.’ In a subsequent part of his 
examination, this witness stated, that the large amount of infidelity 
in his district extends actually among the better classes. Some of 
the very worst streets in London are in his parish. Irreligion, in 
short, and vice, are so rampant in it, that the rector, without ade- 
quate accommodation in his church, and without sufficient aid from 
curates, states that it is quite impossible for him to cope with the 
immense amount of spiritual destitution around him, emphatically 
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closing his testimony with these words, ‘I do not know what to do; 
it is a most painful position to be in.’ ”’ 


Such is the summary of the opinion given to the Com- 
mittee by the Rev. S. C. Mason, Rector of St. Clement’s 
Danes. The following passages of his evidence will give 
a further insight into the subject. 


“Duke of Somerset. You said that of the population of 17,000, 
10,000 were very poor ?—Ans. Yes.—Duke. When you spoke of 
the large amount of infidelity in your district, did that apply to the 
7000 who are better off, and able to pay rates, or to the others ?— 
Ans. I am sorry to say that it extends actually among the better 
classes, and that there are infidels and socinians who keep some of 
the shops along the Strand.—Chairman. Do they not come to 
church at all ?—Ans. No.” 


The rector was then questioned as to the remedy for 
this condition of things, and he declared the parish to be 
in a state of “ spiritual destitution :’’ and asserted that 
the remedy required was—another church and more curates. 
The prescription has no doubt the advantage of simplicity, 
but is it adequate to cope with the disease? Do not the 
symptoms described show that it is far more deep-seated 
and more organic than the rector and committee suspect, 
or choose to suspect? Within the distance of from one to 
two miles from the church of St. Clement’s, there are 
churches all but empty. If there were any real vital power 
in Anglicanism, that is to say, if it were the true Church, 
it would have a sufficient hold upon the people to make 
them go to those churches. If the church of St. Clement’s 

anes were a Catholic parish church, there would be five 
or six masses said there every day, besides a variety of 
devotions adapted to every grade and class of the people. 
The church would not be as it is now, shut up within its 
grim iron rails and spikes, except at the stated and few 
hours when the book of Common Prayer is read by a min- 
ister. No! it would be perpetually open, and never with- 
out worshippers kneeling at its altars, especially there 
where the light of a lamp burning day and night points 
out the Divine Presence of Christ in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, concealed within the Tabernacle. ‘There the poor 
and the afflicted would go for peace and consolation, and 
in the same church the sinner would find the tribunal of 
penance, the confessional open to judge, to advise, and to 
absolve the truly penitent. There every day the Holy 
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Communion would be administered to the people at each 
mass. Attached to the church would be confraternities 
and sodalities, embracing rich and poor, and calculated 
to propagate and increase devotion and charity. 

+ The size of the church would suffice for a much greater 
number of persons; for on Sundays, and other days of obli- 
gation, four or five or six different congregations would 
hear mass successively, as is practised in all our churches 
and chapels. And no doubt those who could not find room 
in the parish church would go to a distance; but the zeal 
of the people would soon provide other places of worship in 
the parish. And how can we doubt this when we know 
the wonders that have been done here and in Ireland by 
the pence of the Catholic poor! And a new Catholic 
Church erected in a parish is not like a Protestant church, 
a place where on one day in the week sermons are preached, 
and a certain form of prayer is read to the people. A 
Catholic Church is a living reality. It is a sun from 
whence radiates an influence operating on the daily life of 
the people. It is a home to the people, especially the poor. 
It is a daily and howly refuge and consolation to the 
afflicted. It is the temple of the living God, where the 
Divine Presence resides in the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Eucharist. This supernatural part of Catholic worship is the 
real secret which Protestants cannot understand, and which 
coustitutes the grand difference between their system and 
ours. Its absence makes their most beautiful churches, 
nay, even our venerable and majestic cathedrals, resemble 
bodies splendid indeed, and glorious, but without a soul, and 
deprived of the vital spark which gives life and majesty to 
material forms. ‘The absence of the supernatural element 
is the cause of the impossibility of establishing in Protes- 
tantism such wonders of charity as the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, the Sisters of Mercy and of Charity, and the 
many other regular orders, who devote themselves entirely 
to the service of God. These things can only exist in the 
true Church. Human benevolence and philanthropy, and 
human wisdom and legislation, cannot do these things, 
which God has reserved to Himself. And without that 
supernatural power, which exists only in the Catholic 
Church, the new buildings which the Rector of St. 
Clement’s Danes relies on, are mere brick and mortar, 
and a mere multiplication of means in themselves, and 
radically impotent. But this is a truth which Protestants 
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seem unable to perceive or to comprehend. They always 
look to something physical and material as a remedy for 
spiritual evils, and multiply the same idea because their 
system can only repeat itself. This is remarkably illus- 
trated by an article which lately appeared in a northern 
newspaper. ‘The writer, with considerable feeling and 
ability, lamented the condition of York Minster. He 
described the sad degradation of that sacred building. In 
language which might have come from a Catholic heart, 
he denounced the way in which the divine service was 
confined to the choir, while the rest of that stupendous 
building was handed over to mercenary vergers, as a show- 
place for sight-seers, and treated with no more reverence 
than the National Gallery and the Crystal Palace. He 
bitterly complained that the greatest part of one of the 
noblest temples ever erected to the glory and service of 
God, was turned into an exhibition for the collection of 
sixpences. And he called upon the Dean and Chapter to 
rescue that august edifice, committed to their care, from 
such sacrilege, and restore it to the worship of the 
Almighty, that it might again become a blessing to the 
people. But we now come to a striking instance of the 
“art of sinking,’’—a most lame and impotent conclusion, 
What does he recommend as a remedy for the sacrilege 
and scandal of which he complains? Our Catholic readers 
will scarcely guess. He recommends—a parson with 
strong lungs! He says that surely among the staff of the 
cathedral there must be a clergyman with lungs strong 
enough to make himself heard in the nave of the cathedral, 
aud holding doctrines neither high nor low, but truly 
Protestant and practical, and that this strong man should 
be employed to preach in the body of the church. Here 
we see the poverty of Protestantism. It can only repeat 
and multiply material physical phenomena. It can only 
increase brick and mortar and stones, aud multiply parsons 
with more or less power of lungs. It can command almost 
infinite pecuniary means. It has only to holdout its hand 
for money. And yet the result is miserably out of propor- 
tion with the pecuniary means and the social power 
employed, because nothing is obtained except the multi- 
plication of material machinery, in itself powerless to 
produce a spiritual effect and spiritual fruit. 

This sterility of Protestantism is indeed most strikingly 
exemplified by the great English cathedrals. Go into 
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Westminster Abbey. You will find the choir locked up 
except at ten_o’clock and at three, when the service is 
performed, While you look over the rails at the place 
where the altar once stood, a verger calls out, “* A party 
is going round to view the chapels,” and by paying six- 
pence to the showman you may accompany him, and hear 
him repeat his lesson by rote in a sort of sing-song mono- 
tonous drawl, while he points out the monuments which 
grace or disgrace the building, and requests ladies and 
gentlemen to “‘ move on.” A Catholic naturally asks 
himself what business has Protestantism in this place ? 
One is reminded of a savage who having got hold of a 
valuable book, bores a hole through it and hangs it round 
his neck, because he cannot read it. Protestantism in 
that cathedral is like a dwarf in the armour of a giant. Its 
real place is a semicireular room, with a pulpit and reading- 
desk so placed that all may hear the sermon or the service 
read by the minister and clerk. Why do not the Dean 
and Chapter hand over Westminster Abbey to the Catho- 
lic Church, which knows how to use it? If it belonged to 
the Catholic Church it would be full of spiritual life for 
thousands of souls, Every nook and corner would be 
devoted to some purpose for the service of God. Every 
chapel would be a church, with its altar and its successive 
congregations each day. Each chapel would have its own 
devotions and peculiar uses. ‘The nave would be used for 
processions and sermons, and the Stations of the Cross. 
The choir would be always open to the people to approach 
the high altar. And the Divine Presence in the Blessed 
Sacrament would illuminate the whole building with a 
pervading and sacred influence. Instead of “ morning and 
evening service” there would be twenty or thirty masses 
every day, besides the choral service of the chapter, and 
many daily devotions for the people during the afternoon 
and evening. We will venture to say that if Westminster 
Abbey were a Catholic Cathedral, there could be no such 
thing as “ spiritual destitution’? within a considerable dis- 
tance. Some of our readers may remind us of the ‘* special 
services’ for the working classes, in the nave of the Abbey 
and of St. Paul’s. The Anglican clergy have been in pos- 
session of our cathedrals for three centuries, and now they 
seem proud of having found out a use for one part of them, 
which they had hitherto neglected. ‘‘ Special services’ and 
sermons on Sundays in the nave of the two London cathe- 
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drals were trumpeted forth as a great invention and a proof 
of the vitality of Anglicanism. But the working classes, 
for whom these services were intended, did not go; and it 
is aremarkable fact, that as soon as ‘the London season 
ended, and parliament was prorogued, and the time came 


for London society and the higher classes to go out of 
town, the special services for working men were entirely 
dropped. Since then not a prayer has been said in the 


two cathedrals except at the appointed hours and in the 
choir. It is indeed a remarkable feature of Pr otestantism 
that it cannot pray in achurch without a minister to “ read 
prayers ;’’ any one found kneeling in a Protestant church 
except during the service, would be considered eccentric, 
if not insane, We remember a case reported in the news- 
papers, of a man who was discovered by the beadle praying 


in a London parish church, which had been accidentally 
left open. ‘The man had committed the further offence of 
placing some flowers on the communion table, and he was 
brought before an alderman. He pleaded that whenever 
he saw a church open he felt a desire to go in and say his 
prayers. But the alderman was by no means satisfied. 
He pointed out to the defendant that he had no right to 
go in and pray except at the hours of public worship, and 
added that, the poor man must evidently be insane, and 
that unless he restrained himself, he might commit mur- 
der, and come to the gallows. ‘The alder man, though his 
view of the case was somewhat exaggerated, was right on 
Protestant grounds. One remarkable feature which dis- 
tinguishes a Catholic from a Protestant church is, that 
the former is a house of prayer in the fullest possible sense 
of the words. It is a place not only for public worship, 
but essentially for private devotion also, We have heard 
Protestants lament that their churches are locked up from 
Sunday evening to the next Sunday morning, and thus 
they are of no use whatever except on one day out of seven, 
and express a wish that they might at least be left open on 
weekdays as Catholic churches are. And while we write 
this, a Protestant—a distinguished member of the Bar, 
and of the Legislature, and well known for his great 
literary powers—tells us that when he first went abroad 
nothing struck him more than the ever-open churches 
never without devout worshippers. But what would be 
the effect of leaving Protestant churches open? The very 
idea is contrary to ‘the formal spirit of Protestantism. It 
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would never be understood by the people. The use of 
churches and sanctuaries for private devotion and medita- 
tion, belongs to a whole order of things which does not 
exist in Protestantism. The first of these things is the 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. But the general 
principle which governs the whole is, that the Catholic has 
areal and actual feeling of supernatur: al power and agency 
present in this world, which goes beyond the meaning of 
the Protestant expression of ‘“‘the omnipresence of ‘the 
Deity.’’ That expression is so vague that a Deist and a 
Pantheist would assent to it, and it falls very far short of 
the Catholic belief, as it does of what we read in the New 
‘l'estament, and what we know of the apostolic times, In 
truth the Protestant believes either actually or in sub- 
stance, that the supernatural element in the Church ceased 
with the apostles. ‘The Catholic finds this cessation, this 
transition from the supernatural to the mere natural life of 
the Church, neither in Scripture nor in tradition. And 
indeed he finds the very reverse, both in Scripture and in 
tradition. He finds in the Scripture the promise of the 
supernatural agency of God in the Church on earth, with- 
out any limitation of time, and tradition is entirely in 
accordance with the perpetuity of the existence of super- 
natural manifestations and supernatural power in the 
Church on earth. Of this the most august and ineffable 
instance is the Divine Presence in the Blessed Eucharist. 
Another is that doctrine in the Catholic Church which 
reduces the question as to the genuineness of any particu- 
lar miracle in our own times, to a mere question of evi- 
dence or proof. It is true that every Protestant admits 
theoretically the possibility of a miracle in our own times, 

because this is a necessary consequence of the dogma of 
Omnipotence. But a Protestant, at the same time, in 
practice, adopts the famous canon of Ilume, that it is more 

probable that an indefinite number of witnesses are de- 
ceived or deceivers, than that a miracle should have been 
worked. And this canon, while it does not deny the 
possibility of a miracle, makes every miracle impossible to 
be proved. Therefore, it is a vicious rule of evidence, 

because it renders impossible the proof of that which is in 
itself possible. A Catholic, on the other hand, remember- 
ing the promises made for ever in Scripture, that miracles 
shall follow faith, does not consider a miracle as anything 
so extremely improbable as Liume assumes it tobe. And 
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even if he be not convinced of the sufficiency of the proof of 
certain particular miracles which are more or less generally 
received, he believes in the miraculous power asa thing 
actually existing within the Church in the present day, 

and is ready to believe in particular manifestations of that 
power on reasonable proofs being given. Another remark- 
able instance is the Catholic belief of the grace which 
belongs to the Sacraments. ‘This is altogether super- 
natural. And there are also suipern: utural degrees of 
prayer, with which our readers have no doubt become ac- 
quainted by means of the excellent and most valuable 
translations of the works of St. Teresa, by Canon Dalton, 
and which belong to mystical theology. The two articles 
in the Creed which express belief in the Communion of 
Saints, and the Holy Catholic Church, contain a great 
portion of the supernatural part of the Catholic religion, 
and of the Catholic worship, existing practically and locally 
in the Church on earth. The consequence of all this is, 

that the Catholic has the supernatural world present to 
his mind and heart in a way which a Protestant cannot 
conceive. And, therefore, the Catholic, when he enters a 
Catholic Church,—especially if he be before the Blessed 
Sacrament,—naturally brings his mind at once into a 
devotional state. And thus a Catholic passes easily from 
secular occupations and thoughts to prayer. We have 
heard Protestants relate as something absurd and ridicu- 
lous, that in Spain, when the bell announcing the passage 
of the Blessed Sacrament was heard during a theatrical 
performance, all persons, audience and actors, immedi- 
ately knelt and prayed. Protestants could not understand 
that strong faith which made the Spaniards interrupt a 
secular occupation to perform a religious duty. And this 
exeinplifies what we are endeavouring to explain, A 
Catholic, in the midst of secular occupations, thoughts, 
and duties, goes into a church, and kueeling before the 
altar, gives his mind to devotion. He does so because the 
Catholic religion keeps supernatural things before the 
minds of the people, as something present in the world, 
and real, and not as an abstraction and as an idea of that 
which is indefinitely distant and wholly celestial. It is 
otherwise with Protestants. With them a church is only 
a place where public worship is celebrated that it may be 
conducted decently and in order, and a Protestant has not 
the real and actual belief of the presence of that which is 
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divinely supernatural fin the midst of human society and 
every-day business. We say divinely supernatural, because 
there are many Protestants who scorn the very idea of the 
miracle of St. Januarius, but who believe in witchcraft, 
and omens, and fortune-telling, and dreams, &c. The 
Scotch Presbyterians believe firmly in second sight, and 
apparitions foreboding death, and a variety of other super- 
stitions, but they will not believe that by faith miracles 
are worked, though our Lord distinctly promised that this 
should be so. Many a British traveller in Italy, who scoffs 
with contempt at the belief of the Italians in miracles, 
would be miserable if the salt were spilled at dinner, or if 
thirteen people sat down at the table, or if a funeral crossed 
his path. And thus, when people reject the teaching of 
the Church, and indulge their own pride and love of inde- 
pendence and private judgment, they frequently fall into 
superstitions and the most absurd credulity. In fact they 
are willing to believe anything that the Church condemns 
as superstitious. But, to return to our point, it is the 
supernatural part of the Catholic worship, and the belief 
in the actual presence of supernatural things that makes 
our churches what no Protestant church could ever be, 
even if it were open day and night. The Protestant 
Church is nothing without the minister in the reading- 
desk. 

These observations have an important bearing on the 
subject of the Blue Book before us. That Blue Book 
records the failure of mere human means for a spiritval 
purpose. It shows how little religions and moral power 
over the masses of the people has been obtained by the 
powerful organization of the Anglican Church, the enor- 
mous sums which have been, and are daily Javished on 
the maintenance and propagation of Anglicanism, besides 


its great endowments, though supported by a vast and 


incalculable political and social and literary influence. 
The book shows the existence, not only in Londen, but 
all over the country, and especially in the great towns, 
of vast aggregations of the people, for whom the Anglican 
Church does, and can do, nothing. We are far from 
wishing to depreciate the Anglican clergy. They area 
highly educated and exemplary body of men, very many 
of them truly zealous and devoted to their duty. We 
must not blame them for not accomplishing with human 
wealth, power, and influence, and through the instrumen- 
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tality of a Church which is the creature of the temporal 
law, that which can only be effected by the grace of Gud 
through a divine institution, namely, the Holy, Catholic, 
Roman, aud Apostolic Church. Nisi Dominus codifica- 
verit domum in vanum lJaboraverunt qui eedificant eam. 
Man can, under Divine Providence, create a temporal 
polity, the direct objects of which are the orderly govern- 
ment and the temporal advantage of civil society ; but the 
very objects and purpose of the Chureh are bey ond human 
knowledge and power. These things God has not dele- 
gated to man the power to create. And we see in the 
Holy Scriptures that our Lord Himself founded the 
Church with everything that was necessary for its per- 
ng ones Other bodies, calling themselves Churches, 
save been subsequently created by man, But they have 
all failed. The most remarkable instance is the Presby- 
terian Kirk of Scotland. It would be difficult to devise 
anything more complete and more judicious than the con- 
stitution of the Established Kirk of Scotland, as we find 
it in Scotch Law books. It is a masterpiece of human 
skill and ingenuity. And yet it has not lasted three cen- 
turies without a disruption. ‘Three years ago we heard 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland state in the House of 
Commons, that the Established Kirk had not one-third of 
the Presbyterian population, and that two-thirds belonged 
to the new and rival body, the Free Kirk, which fiercely 
denounces the Established Kirk. And Lady Hewley’s 
case has made known to the world that the English Pres- 
byterians have given up the very essence of Christianity 
and become Unitarians. Reports laid before Parliament 
show the utter failure of the Poske terian Kirk to produce 
morality and temperance in Scotland, though it has a 
strong disciplinarian power, which, however, is chiefly 
devoted to , enforcing the Phuarisaic observance of the 
*“Sabbath.’’ And, indeed, a new form of insanity has 
appeared in Scotland, produced by drinking, and _ this 
disease has become so formidable that the Com- 
missioners of Lunacy were required by the Govern- 
ment to make a special report upon it. Yet the Scots 
Parliament proclaimed that ‘‘the only true gospel is 
that which hath been preached by Master John Knox.” 

Sic transit gloria mundi, The Anglican Church has 
not yet broken up like the Kirk, but from it has pro- 
ceeded every possible form of error and heresy, from 
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Wesleyanism to Mormonism, And the Anglican Chureh 
itself is not only the slave of the civil power, but it is 
divided within itself, regarding the most important and 
vital doctrines ; so that neither its bishops nor its minis- 
ters can agree as to what is or is not orthodox. And this 
blue book shews that, after three centuries’ trial, the 
Anglican Churel has failed to diffuse even the rudiments 
of Christianity and Christian morality among the body 
of the people. This ought to make Anglicans think seri- 
ously of their position. And it is the real key to the whole 


subject of what is called spiritual destitution. Nothing 


can remedy spiritual destitution except an institution—the 
appointed instrument and channel of divine grace, and. 
therefore capable of supplying all the spiritual wants of 
man, in every country, and under all the possible cireum- 
stances of human existence. No institution can do this 
except the Catholic Church. All others bear the impress 
of human origin. They have a national type. They are 
adapted to a particular people or country; and they are 
adapted not to the real spiritual wants and condition of 
that people, but only to its temporal laws, its social state, 
and its prejudices and political institutions and history. 
The Catholic Church alone has the universal type and 
character. It is the same everywhere, and it is at home 
everywhere. Sometimes it is in opposition to human 
powers, but this is what our Lord Himself foretold to the 
apostles. Everywhere it is sufficient and affluent in all 
that the spiritual part of man requires. Protestant writers 
indeed often admit this, and attribute it to what they call 
the policy of the Church of Rome. They have attributed 
to the same cause that standing miracle in politics and 
history, the perpetuity of the See of Rome. Every one 
is familiar with Macaulay’s New Zealander sitting on a 
broken arch of London Bridge. ‘The same writer says 
that the Church of Rome had the wisdom to make a 
Jesuit of St. Ignatius, and auun of St. Teresa, whereas 
in a Protestant church, they would have fonnded new 
sects. In like manner, the Pharisees attributed the 
Divine Power of onr Lord to magic. Macaulay started 
with the denial of the Divine Grace in the Chureh, and 
thus he was driven to the absurd expedient of attributing 
that to human policy which no human wisdom and con- 
trivance could have effected. You might as well say that Sir 
Isaac Newton was made a great astronomer by the policy of 
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Sir Robert Walpole, and so prevented from dwindling 
into an astrologer and an alchymist. ‘lhe Church of 
Rome has no policy except the gospel. We know a very 
eminent diplomatist who went to Rome, and was foiled 
by the inflexible conscientious principles of the Holy See. 
We know another able Protestant diplomatist who went 
to Rome with preconceived ideas of the worldly policy and 
craft of the Court of Rome, but he had not been long in 
the eternal city before he reversed his opinion. He saw 
how very little was the effect of human policy in ecclesias- 
ticnl affairs. And why is this? Because the Roman 
Catholic Church was not created by any human wisdom 
and power, and because it is the depository of divine truth 
founded on the Rock of Peter. ‘fo the Catholic Roman 
Church is addressed the Divine command, ‘go and 
teach all nations.’’ And for the same reasons where the 
Roman Catholic Church is allowed her full scope, there 
can be no “ spiritual destitution.”’ 

Most assuredly the destitution of Protestantism in 
England is spiritual, and not temporal; and the favourite 
term, ‘‘ spiritual destitution,’’ seems like an avowal and 
a naiveté. One passage from the Report of the Lords’ 
Committee, will illustrate this position. 


“It is gratifying and encouraging to know that during tho last 
20 or 30 years much has been done by tho pious munificence of 
private persons, or associations, to relieve the sad spiritual desti- 
tution around them, ‘The efforts under the late Bishop of London 
to raise a fund of 88,000), for building 10 churches in Bethnal- 
green; ono of them with a parsonage house, and endowment of 
60/, per annum by a medical gentleman named Harold ; another 
by Mr. Cotton, a director of the Bank of England, wero not only 
vory successful for their immediate object, but also in stimulating 
similar exertions in other parts. There was a Southwark, anda 
Lambeth, and a St. Pancras Church Extension Fund. ‘ The 
Church Building Society,’ by giving 560,0001, caused the expen- 
diture of 3,760,9777. Without going more minutely into particu- 
lars, it may be cnough to state that, siuce the beginning of the 
present century 3,159 churches have been built ata cost of nearly 
11,090,000 2. of money raised chiefly by voluntary subscription.’ 


Ifere we find that within the last century, eleven millions 
have been raised chiefly by voluntary subseription, for 
building churches in London alone. Yet the Committee 
Report (p. vii.) that there ought to be at least 600 more 
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churches and ministers for the metropolis. Really the 
people have been paying dear for Anglicanism, and Angli- 
canism is continually asking for more. What a mass of 
brick, and mortar, and stone, and iron! Many of the 
3150 churches are handsome, and even sumptuous. And 
alter all, they are erected for the purpose of reading a book 
to the people, the Book of Common Prayer, and reading 
indifferent sermons; and most of them, by far the greater 
number, are open only once a week, and locked up and 
perfectly useless for six days out of seven. What an 
enormous exercise of pecuniary power for so comparatively 
small a purpose! And in estimating expenditure in the 
Anglican Church, it is material to remember how cheap 
a form of worship it is when compared to that of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which requires vestments and 
candles, and other things more or less costly. Yet, to 
use a common expression, money seems to go a very little 
way with Anglicanism. We speak of the expense of 
building and furnishing churches, for no doubt the Anglican 
minister is a more expensive person than the Catholic 
priest. On this subject it is worth while to make a few 
observations. 

The plain truth of the matter is, that the Anglican 
Church is coming fast to the veductio ad absurdum of its 
favourite institution, a married clergy. The Anglican 
Establishment is borne down by its zmpedimenta, the 
dead weight of the women and children. When Dr. 
Blomfield proposed to build a number of churches with a 
very small endowment, the witty Prebendary, Sidney 
Smith, asked what was to become of the wives, and 
especially the children of the new ministers? He asked 
whether Dr. Blomfield would employ the boys as postillions 
for his carriage in his drives between Fulham palace and 
Lordon House? The difficulty was not to be got over. 
Protestant ministers have proverbially large families. 
Many of them are quite unable to maintain a wile and 
family. Thus, a “‘clergyman’s daughter” is the very 
type of an object of compassionate sympathy; what 
becomes of many of them, it is difficult, and in some 
cases painful to say. And, on the other hand, if all the 
Protestant clergy of the country, and those who we are 
told ought to be added to their number, are to be provided 
with means to maintain a wife, as a@ lady (for a parson’s 
wife occupies that social station,) and a family of children, 
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no means which the country could reasonably afford, 
would suffice to bear the burthen. The thing cannot be 
done. Besides, if it were possible to effect it, the pre- 
mium for marriages would attract an enormous influx of 
candidates whose only qualification for their public duties 
would be a strong desire for matrimony. As it is, Angli- 
can orders attract many who are, in truth, merely candi- 
dates for the married state. We know many instances of 
young barristers and others, without means, who, having 
fallen in love, have become ministers of the Established 
Church for the sole purpose of marrying, because a 
minister can marry on less than other people without 
‘losing caste,” or because they hoped for a living. Then 
we all know how, on the occasion of a commemoration at 
Oxford, a fellow of a college fulls in love at a luncheon 
party or a ball, proposes, is accepted, and waits anxiously 
for ‘a college living, which he would undoubtedly have 
refused but for the inducement of being united to the lady 
of his love. We know, indeed, that charming young 
ladies make incursions into the universities on those 
solemn occasions, as slave-dealers do on the coast of 
Africa, to secure captives,—in the former case, mostly 
young parsons. We say nothing of family livings which 
generally fall to the stupidest of the family, only “qualified 
for the procreation of children. Young clergymen are 
notoriously the greatest flirts among mankind, Iti is even 
believed that a young clergyman can ‘cut out’ any 
soldier who is not in the guards or in a very crack regi- 
ment of cavalry. And some of our military friends have 
told us that they would be very sorry to have a parson for 
a rival, an opinion which is confirmed by competent 
authorities of the other sex. In short, the parson, if 
not “l’epouseur du genre humain,” is most essentially 
conjugal. And accordingly the public is constantly 
assailed by the ery in favour of poor curates with a wife 
aud family starving on £60 a year. Common sense says, 
that a man with sixty pounds a year, has no more right to 
have a wife and family than to drive ‘four- in-hand, or keep 
a pack of hounds, But the Protestant sentiment is, that 
the minister who sets all the dictates of prudence at defi- 
ance by marrying on insufficient means, is not, as another 
man would be, a person to be condemned, but an object 
of sympathy and admiration, whom everybody ought to 


assist and Support. We are far from wishing to. be hard 
XLV.—No. XC. 
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on those poor men; many of them very worthy members 
of society, and far be it from us to wish to mar the happi- 
ness of the large class of young ladies who look to marriage 
in the bosom of the Established Church. All this is very 
interesting in a temporal and social point of view: and 
indeed we enjoy seeing the fellow fairly tracked and caught 
in the innermost recesses of his college where he is living 
in selfish bachelorhood, and made to confess himself van- 
quished, and submit his neck to the yoke. We will only 
say that we wish that some of the parsons, when they 
dance, and still more when they flirt, would not dress 
themselves so very like Priests. But all this conjugal 
system, we should be sorry to sce introduced into our own 
Church. 

No doubt, on the other hand, the marriage of the clergy 
forms a great element of the social and political strength 
of the Protestant Establishment. It identifies the Pro- 
testant clergy with all classes of the’ nation, and binds 
them by innumerable ties to the domestic and every-day | 
interests and feelings of society. The Anglican clergy 
are therefore a most important and powerful body, both 
politically and socially. There are probably few members 
of either house of parliament, especially the House of 
Lords, who are not related to one or more of that body. 
And the facilities which it affords for marriage, encourages 
younger sons of the greatest families to enroll themselves 
among its members and take family livings. A younger 
son of a great family has perhaps three or four hundred a 
year; and if he takes a family living of the like amount 
he is well off. And he makes no sacrifices, for he may 
shoot, and hunt, and dance, and run up to town, and live 
at clubs, and he may marry and live in a snug parsonage 
with often greater real comfort than his elder brother who 
has one or more houses to keep up, and all the burthen of 
an establishment, and the duties of hospitality and 
society. And therefore the great nobility send their 
younger sons into the Established Church, and thereby 
add to its social influence and estimation, This is the 
bright worldly side of the question. ‘There is, besides the 
Whig view, that if the clergy are unmarried, they have 
separate interests from the remainder of society, and 
therefore they must be looked upon as hostile to civil 
society. But still the question remains to be answered, 
how is it possible to provide sufficient clergy for a vast 
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and increasing population, if the clergy are to have wives 
and families? As a matter of mere &. s. d., the difficulty 
is not to be got over. And it increases in magnitude if 
we include missionary labours abroad. We give this hint 
because Anglicanism, avowedly unable to suffice for what 
it has to do at home, is actually talking magnificently 
by the mouth of the Bishop of Oxford and others, of 
Christianizing India, It had better begin by Christianiz- 
ing the Parish of St. Clement’s Danes close to ‘Temple 
Bar. “And we cannot help adding that it is undeniable 
that if Dr. Wilberforce, and Dr. Bird Sumner, the Pro- 
testant Primate, went to preach in India, they would 
preach different and opposite doctrines; and that before 
they undertake to Christianize India, they would do well 
to find out what the true doctrines of Christianity are, a 
question still greatly in doubt among the clergy and laity 
of the Established Church. 

There are doubtless many worldly reasons in favour of 
married clergy, and against the celibacy of the clergy. 
But—to take the lowest and a mere practical view—how 
would the Catholic Church get on, or even exist in Eng- 
land, if our priests were married men with families? A 
vast number of our churches and chapels would be shut up 
for want of means, and the clergy would starve. They 
would be oppressed and fettered by the res angusta domi, 
and unable to give themselves to the service of the altar. 
Then we should experience something like “ spiritual 
destitution.”’ 

The real view, however, of the celibacy of the clergy is . 
that it is an institution which could not exist, and be 
perpetuated for so many centuries, except in the Catholic 
Church. Perpetual celibacy is not ordinarily in accord- 
ance with mere human nature. Protestants consider this 
an unanswerable reason against the celibacy of the clergy. 
The reason of their opinion is that, as we have already 
observed, they have no idea of the superhuman part of the 
Church, because they cannot help seeing and feeling that 
their own Church is a human institution, and governed by 
merely human and physical laws. Their opinions are 
not above that low standard. They reason about the 
Church on mere social, political, and physical grounds, 
And thus they hold to the marriage of the clergy, though 
many of them begin to see its practical inconveniences, 
They are right as regards their own Church, as they are 
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also right in deprecating the introduction of confession into 
the Established Church. The celibacy of the clergy would 
not work well in Protestantism, and it could not be main- 
tained long, because they have no real priesthood, and 
no sacrament of order, their ordination signifying only 
what the articles denominate a state of life ; and because 
the vow of perpetual chastity is not in accordance with 
mere human feelings and ideas. 
The maintenance of this institution in the Catholic 
Church for so many centuries is indeed a very remarkable 
phenomenon, in which it is impossible not to see the hand 
of God. It is a visible mark of divine grace. It may be 
asked, How is it that a large body of men of all ages, such 
as the Catholic clergy, scattered all over the world, submit, 
and have for so many centuries submitted, to be debarred 
from all the comforts and pleasures of conjugal life, and 
paternity, and home, and family ? On mere human reason- 
ing this cannot be satisfactorily explained. Protestants 
have attempted to solve the difficulty by saying that 
celibacy is upheld by the ambition of the clergy,—a most 
absurd hypothesis, contrary to all experience of human 
nature; for it supposes that for centuries a large body of 
men have given up their own individual interests, and 
comforts, and enjoyment of life, for the sake of a vague 
ambition and desire for power. Whereas a Catholic 
knows and feels that the self-denial practised by the 
priesthood, and by the members of religions orders of both 
sexes, and the perpetuity of that great institution, the vow 
of chastity, from century to century, can only be explained 
by holding that such is the will of God, and that it is 
fostered and protected from the influence of the world by 
divine grace ever present in the Catholic Church. And 
accordingly we find invariably that schism from that 
Church is followed, if not accompanied, by the loss of that 
institution. So we see that Luther, as soon as he fell into 
heresy and schism, broke his vows, and married a nun; 
and one great cry at the so-called Reformation was for 
the marriage of the clergy, which was soon established 
throughout Protestantism as a fundamental principle of all 
Protestant sects or communions. Then came the favourite 
Whig doctrine, which is a strong argument in favour of 
ecclesiastical celibacy, that by marriage the clergy became 
mixed up and identified with temporal society, and affected 
by all its interests and influences, and that therefore, 
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though their influence as members of civil society is 
increased, their authority and influence as clergy is greatly 
diminished, This is perfectly true, and it has a great and 
manifest bearing on the subject of “ spiritual destitution.’’ 
Matrimony is recommended as a drag upon the Church. 
And so it is in many ways. There are enthusiastic 
Puseyites who are anxious to introduce celibacy of the 
clergy into the Anglican Kstablishment because they see 
its importance and value, but they have no chance of suc- 
cess, because worldly influences have taken too strong a 
hold on Anglicanism; and even if they could effect their 
object, it would do no good, because their Church is a 
human institution, and it could not long resist the power 
of human inclinations and interests: 

The committee report that a thousand additional Angli- 
can clergymen are required, and that in order to provide 
for them a sum of not less than three millions ought to be 
supplied for endowments. It appears that the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners supply £82,000 a year for augmenta- 
tion and endowment of parochial cures. And the com- 
mittee, after hinting that 3d. in the pound on the rated 
income of the country would suffice, add, that “in a 
country so rich there must be far more than enough of 
persons who would contribute what is necessary, if their 
liberality and Christian principles were properly appealed 
to.”’ (p. xxi.) This puts us in mind of the country clergy- 
man who published a volume of sermons, and said that it 
would be very hard if he did not make money by the book, 
because if each of his brother clergymen bought a copy, 
the sale would produce ten thousand pounds. Their 
lordships also recommend a relaxation of the mortmain 
acts, to admit bequests of impropriate tithe rent-charges, 
or money for the purchase of the same, for the endowment 
of Anglican benefices. All this is very specious, but we 
should like to “ take stock”’ of what the Anglican Estab- 
lishment already possesses. And we must observe that 
their lordships assume that the whole population of the 
country is Anglican, which every one knows to be far from 
the truth. If they would visit our Catholic Churches in 
the populous parts of London, and the great towns, they 
would see that the people, especially the poor, are not 
wholly dependent on the Establishment. 

The only recommendation of the Committee, not of a 
pecuniary nature, is as follows :— 
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“The desirableness of short services in the church, especially 
where the people consist of working men, has been stated by more 
than one witness. As the lawfulness of the Bishop’s power to 
authorize such services is sometimes questioned, it may be deemed 
proper to pass a declaratory Act, that any Bishop may, by licence 
under his hand, permit the incumbent to use any such short ser- 
vice to be approved by himself at any time in church, provided that 
it consists entirely of prayers and thanksgivings taken without 
alteration from the Book of Common Prayer, and lessons from the 
Holy Scriptures ; and provided also that all the services required 
to be used, be used at some appointed time on every Sunday.” 


Anglican Protestants often boast of their ‘‘ sublime 
liturgy,”’ as if it were something produced by Anglicanism. 
They do not know, or choose to forget, that the only sub- 
lime parts of it are mere translations from our Catholic 
books, the Missal and the Breviary, in the same way that 
all Protestants forget that to the Catholic Church they 
owe the Bible, of which they make such a bad use. But 
the book of Common Prayer is badly put together. The 
repetitions are most irksome. The litany should be a 
separate service, to be used at proper times. And the 
Communion service is tacked on to the morning service, 
and read up to a certain part, even when there is no Com- 
munion. ‘The Commandments are put into the Commu- 
nion service, the Law into the Sacrament of Grace. A 
person supposed to be about to communicate ought not to 
require to be told that he must not steal, and must not 
commit adultery and murder. It is like reading the articles 
of war to a soldier who is just going to be rewarded with a 
cross of honour. Anglican bishops have, it seems, just 
found out that the sublime liturgy is long and irksome. 
They propose to authorize short services. But still they 
dare not go beyond the book of Common Prayer. And 
how poor and scanty is the book of Common Prayer when 
compared with the prodigious affluence of our Catholic 
devotions. Our little book of the services for the Holy 
Week is a more perfect and complete thing than the whole 
book of Common Prayer. What a magnificent composi- 
tion that little book contains! It is like a grand sacred 
epic poem, commencing with the chorus of the Entry of 
our Lord into Jerusalem, then giving the whole history of 
the Passion, according to the four evangelists, with the 
prophecies, and most sublime typical services, and ending 
with His resurrection on Easter Sunday. It contains the 
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essence of the whole Christian religion. "We mention this 
as an instance of our Catholic books. The Missal and 
Breviary are a mine of devotion and sacred lore. Then 
there are what may be called the minor devotions. What 
variety, what adaptation to every want and every circum- 
stance! Look, for instance, at the Via Crucis. What 
simplicity and what deep devotion! What a hold it has 
on the people, especially the poor! We say nothing of the 
Pontifical, which contains what Protestants call occasional 
services. What a sublime collection of devotions and 
sacred rites! But the Anglican Protestants can see 
nothing beyond their book of Common Prayer. The pro- 
posal to have short services extracted from it, is considered 
a strong measure. And when something of the kind was 
proposed in parliament, several of the Protestant bishops 
were alarmed at the notion of, in any way, touching the 
act of uniformity. They felt that if the system were 
altered, one alteration would lead to another, and there 
would be a crisis and a smash. They knew that the 
Anglican Church is not the exponent of divine truths, but 
the creature of a compromise, and that therefore any 
change, even an undeniable improvement, would be dan- 
gerous. Thus the Anglican Church is pent up, and 
closely confined within its acts of Parliament. It cannot 
teach freely, because the question what doctrines it ought 
or ought not to teach is a question of law, to be decided by 
the temporal authority, by the Queen’s judges. And it 
has just lost its jurisdiction in matrimonial and testamen- 
tary causes. It can stir neither hand nor foot without the 
permission of the temporal power. ‘Thus we see in the 
report before us that without an act of Parliament an 
Anglican bishop cannot authorize the use of short services, 
or even transpose anything in the book of Common 
Prayer. Every question as to what the bishops can do is 
a question of law. An Anglican prelate cannot stir with- 
out an attorney at his elbow. ‘Truly the Anglican church 
has been delivered into the hands of the lawyers. Can 
any one say, then, that the gates of hell have not prevailed 
against it ? 

What wonder, then, if “ spiritual destitution’’ reigns in 
Anglicanism? And it will continue. No amount of 
money, and no stone, and brick, and mortar, and no num- 
ber of well-educated gentlemanlike university-men, in black 
coats, and neat white cravats, with their wives and chil- 
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dren, will remedy the evils pointed out by the Blue Book 
before us. With the enormous temporal means of both 
money and political and social power and influence which 
Anglicans possess, there ought to be no complaints of 
** spiritual destitution.’’ But these things alone are power- 
less for a spiritual purpose. They are of no avail without 
that which Anglicanisin does not possess, and which is only 
a — in the Holy Catholic Apostolic and Roman 
iurch, 





Arr. II.—1. Iserizione Greca metrica Cristiana, illustrata dal P. C. 
Passaglia, S.J. Roma, 1858. 

2. Atti del Martirio di S. Alessandro Primo Pontefice e Martire, e 
Memorie del suo Sepolero al seltimo Miglio della Via Nomentana. 
Roma, 1858. 


LITTLE beyond the third milestone on the road 

. which leads from the Lateran gate to the Alban hills, 
may now be seen the ruins of the ancient Basilica of St, 
Stephen. ‘I'he ravages of barbaric hordes, as well as the 
hand of time, seemed for centuries to have obliterated every 
trace of this noble Basilica of the early Church, and to 
have consigned it to one common tomb with the old Latin 
way on which it stood, and with the richly decorated 
Columbaria of the nobility of Pagan Rome, by which it 
was encompassed. ‘Thanks to the untiring energy of a 
Roman proprietor, Lorenzo Fortunati, the site of this in- 
teresting monument is no longer a problem to antiquarians, 
whilst we are at the same time indebted to his enterpriz- 
ing spirit for the remains of the old Roman road, and for 
many invaluable monuments of a flourishing age of art in 
the Imperial city. We will not now dwell on the Mosaics 
of the Columbaria which he has explored, nor their stucco 
ornaments, fresh as though on yesterday they had come 
from the artist’s hands; neither is it to the exquisitely 
finished basso-relievi, nor even to the remains of the ancient 
Basilica, with its pillars, having the cross of consecration 
yet engraven on them, and with its clear outlines of the 
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apsis and altar, and baptistery, that we wish to refer. Our 
attention is wholly claimed by the important Greek inscrip- 
tion which but a few months since was found amidst its 
ruins, and which illustrates, together with other doctrines 
of our holy faith, the teaching ‘of the Catholic Church in 
regard of the saving effects “of the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism, 

Surely no one at the present day will deem unimportant 
a monument which illustrates such a leading doctrine of 
our religion ; though perhaps some may contend that this 
sacrament is admitted alike by all, and that it is a sort of 
common ground on which Protestants and Catholics may 
meet and embrace as mutual friends. Indeed, would to 
God that the case stood thus; would that at least this pri- 
mary and essential sacrament of eternal life were no sub- 
ject of practical controversy between us. But, alas! 
though our Anglican friends in their formularies and official 
professions, still retain some traces of this sacrament, as if 
shreds of the rich robe of truth with which they were 
clothed when members of the Catholic Church, yet to say 
nothing of the principles of the Broad Churchman, it must 
be confessed that this essential sacrament has become, for 
the great mass of their congregations, a matter of mere 
ceremony, which it is a question of ordinary convenience 
to receive or not receive, 4nd which their clergy are as 
negligent in administering as the flocks are heedless in re- 
ceiving. It isever thus with those who abandon the bosom 
of mother Church. Facilis descensus : headlong is their 
course, gradually casting aside each remnant of their former 
inheritance of faith. Nor should this sur prise us. In the 
present dispensation of Providence it could not happen 
otherwise; for those who wander without the Church of 
God must lack the heavenly principle of union and vitality 
and faith ; and though they build to themselves temples of 
religion, yet these will ever remain mere works of human 
industr , earthly tabernacles, not the divine eternal sanc- 
tuary of truth. 

The inscription to which we have referred was found on 
a sepulchral slab amidst the substructions of the ancient 
Basilica ;* its verses are inscribed on the reverse as well 





~ 


* This slab has been generously presented by the proprietor to 
the Kircher Museum of the Jesuit Fathers. 
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as in front, and in the judgment of antiquaries, date to 
about the middle of the third century. It runs as 
follows :— 


Dis rétpov rofcoica cvvaipe, cvveive, Sopy pod, 
Avrpots xpevrapevn Xpiorov, pipov abOirov d&yvov 
’Awvwv éorevoas GOpycat Ocia tpocwra. 

BovAys ts péyaAdns péyav dyyedov trov ddnO7 

"Es vuppava podovea Kat és paxdpous avopovca. 


* 7 e * * 


Odx éxxev Koivov Biorov Tédos, 7d5€ Gavovica 
KadrOave, car Lier, car dpa hdos apOrrov dvrus. 
Zier pev Cwovor, Oavev 8& Oavovew adr7nOws- 
Téa, te Oavpdles véxvos yévos, 7 mepoBycat ; 


~ Oh Sophe, my sister and consort, thou didst desire the 
heavenly light, and being anointed in the lavers of Christ 
with the pure incorruptible eternal Chrism, didst hasten to 
contemplate the unveiled Deity. Admitted to the divine 
nuptials, and numbered amongst the blessed, thou enjoyest 
the great Angel of the great Council, the true Son.......... 


“* Not common is the lot of the deceased. 'Vhough dead, 
she lives and enjoys the incorruptible light. Sne yet lives 
for those who truly live; she is dead for those who in 
truth are dead. Oh, mortal, why art thou amazed, why 
dost thou dread so sweet a death !’’* 

Here then we have a Matron Sophe who with earnest 
desire seeks to be initiated in the mysteries of faith. The 
3s rérpuxov is surely no other than the light of truth, the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, or, as it is styled by the apostle, 
‘‘ the light of the knowledge of God reflected to us from 
heaven in Jesus Christ.”” The very phrase indeed, ¢ds 
mdérpxov, is more than once employed by the Fathers, to 





* The titles which are here given to our Divine Redeemer, often 
occur in the Sacred Scripture. Thus he is styled the tus adAnOys 
true Son of God by St. John, in the first epistle, v. 20, and this title 
is placed in opposition with the adoptive filiation which is granted 
to creatures. The other formula, “great Angel of the great 
Council,” is the peculiar reading of the words of Isaias, ix. 5, which 
is found only in the Septuagint version. Our inscription must 
serve as a confirmation of this text of the Septuagint, which 
hitherto was viewed with suspicion by some critics. 
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designate the Redeemer, and similar formulas occur in 
each page of the Sacred Scripture. Thus, for instance, 
St. John declares Him to be “ the light of the world ;”’ and 
again, almost in the words of our epitaph, gas rov Idrpos : 
(Gosp. i. 4-9; iii. 19; viii. 12; ix. 5, &c.,) whilst more 
than once the truths which He preached are styled in like 
manner, ro das, _ the true and heavenly light, (Luke xvi. 8; 
Act. App. xxvi. 23.) ; : 

But how may Sophe attain this enjoyment of heavenly 
truth? The simplest of the faithful in the early Church 
could have had no hesitation in pointing out to her the 
one only means ordained by God; and in accordance with 
Christ’s command, she hastens to the source of life, which 
is justly styled the laver of regeneration, granted to man 
by the Redeemer, Axrpos xpewrapévn Xpicrov. We may learn 
hence, as well as from the following lines of the inscription, 
what were the saving effects of this blessed Sacrament of 
eternal life. Not only is she initiated by it in the know- 
ledge of the mysteries of faith, but the gates of heaven are 
open to her; she becomes worthy of the eternal nuptials, 
and entitled to the enjoyment of the beatific vision of God. 
Such our monument proclaims to be the happy fruits of 
Baptism; and well may the surviving consort describe 
Sophe’s lot as enviable, and cry out in holy joy, why dread 
the death which conducts to such ineffable delights ! 

The apologists of Christian teaching needed not the evi- 
dence of this and like monuments to refute the broad 
assertions of those who would call in question the necessity 
of Baptism or deny its blissful effects. Many passages of 
the Sacred Scriptures* clearly established such doctrines, 
and the traditional teaching of the Church from age to age 
ever proposed them to the faithful as the first principles of 
our holy religion. But how glorious a triumph is it for 
faith to have these same truths attested by each new monu- 
ment which comes to light, and illustrated. by each disco- 
very of the antiquarian! The teaching, too, of these simple 
monuments bears with it a special evidence, and in a 
manner wholly peculiar to itself, wins our conviction. 
‘Their sentiments are not conveyed in the studied words of 
controversy, neither do they present the formalities of 





* See, for instance John iii. 5 ; Mark xvi, 16; Ephes, v. 26; Tit. 
iii. 5, etc. 
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authoritative decrees; they are rather the simple outpour- 
ings of Christian affection, and record the homely every day 
truths with which religion inspired our early forefathers— 
which raised their thoughts to heaven, cheered them on 
to mee tyrdom, or comforted them in their afflictions and 
trials 

Before advancing further in the illustration of our epi- 
taph, it may not be uninteresting to make a few remarks 
on some other monuments which propose to us in like 
manner the saving effects of Baptism. In Gruter’s Col- 
lection of Inscriptions, (pag. 1164, n. 7,) we find the lines 
which were inscribed over the baptismal font of St. 
Anastasia, erected by Longimanus, Prefect of the city 
in 399 :— 


“ Qui peccatorum sordes abolere priorum, 
Terrenisque optas maculis absolvere vitam, 

Huc ades ad Christi fontem sacrumque liquorem, 
Corpus ubi ac mentes pariter sensusque lavantur, 
Aiternumque datur casto baptismate munus.”’ 


‘‘ Whosoever thou art that desireth to cancel the stains 
of former sins and to free thy life from earthly spots, oh! 


hasten hither to the fountain of Christ, to the sacred 
stream, where the body, and soul, and faculties, are alike 
cleansed, and by a pure Baptism an eternal inheritance is 
attained.”’ Surely no words could present a clearer state- 
ment of the identity of doctrine of the early Church with 
the Catholic teaching of the present day in regard of the 
Sacrament of Baptism. ‘They recall to mind the glowing 
words of St. Basil, who thus exhorts the faithful to allow 
no negligence or del: ay in hastening to receive it. ‘* Bap- 
tism is the prisoner’s ransom, the debtor’s release, the 
death of sin, the regeneration of the soul, the splendid gar- 
ment, the inviolable character, the chariot of heaven, the 
assurance of the celestial kingdom, the gift of adoption 
Now that it is declared that your soul, which you have 
defiled with every crime, can be renewed and regenerated 
by Baptism, can you neglect so great a benefit ?’ 

Maffei mentions another ancient monument erected to 
Ifoedula, which bore the inscription :— 


“Martini quondam Proceris sub dextera tincta 
Crimina deposuit foute renata Dei.” 


‘* Baptised by the right hand of the Bishop Martin, her 
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sins were cancelled and she was reborn at the font of 
God.”’ The formula renata fonte Dei, indicates Baptism 
as the source of a new life—a second birth in which, accoril- 
ing to the Apostle, we receive as if a new nature, laying 
aside the old man, and being clothed with Jesus Christ. 
From this idea of Baptism proceeded the custom of many 
of the faithful to have inscribed upon their tombs not only 
the year of their earthly career, but also in an especial 
manner those of their regen:rated life. Thus, to take one 
instance, in Fabretti, (Inss. pag. 565,) we meet with a slab 
placed by Euphrosina, to her dearest consort, who, as the 
Inscription runs : 


VIXIT MECV BENE AN. XII. 
MESES. DVO. DIES, V. PERIT ANN. XXXV. 
EX DIE ACCEPTIONIS SVAE VIXIT DIES. LVII. 


We have selected this inscription from many others, 
which would serve as like examples, on account of its 
characteristic manner of designating Baptism, “dies accep- 
iionis suae.”’ ‘Turning over the pages of Gruter, we ofteu 
find in the pagan inscriptions allusion to their superstitious 
rites, and especially by the formula ‘‘ taurobolio accepto,”’ 
or, “ taurobolio criobolioque percepto.”’ ‘These were rites 
imported from the East, and seem to have been intended 
as an empty imitation of the Christian Sacrament, devised 
by Satan, as Tertullian remarks, the more easily to beguile 
his deluded votaries. ‘‘ Diabolus ipsas quoque res sacra- 
mentorum divinorum,” he thus writes in his treatise De 
Prescript. adv. haeres. x\., “in idolorum mysteriis emu- 
latur. Fingit et ipse quosdam utique credenies et fideles 
suos, expiationem de lavacro repromittit, et sic adhuc 
initiat Mithree: signat illic in frontibus milites suos; cele- 
brat et panis oblationem......habet et virgines, habet et 
continentes.”’ Enfrosina, then, anxious to maintain the 
Christian secret in regard of the holy Sacrament of Bap- 
tism,* chose for expressing it, the characteristic formula by 
which the pagans designated their most solemn expiation ; 





* We learn from St. Augustine that this Sacrament was jea- 
lously concealed from the Pagans: “ quid est quod occultatum est 
et non publicum in Ecclesia? Sacramentum Baptismi, Sacramen- 
tum Eucharistia. Opera nostra bona vident et Pagani, Sacramenta 
vero occultantur illis,” (in Ps. ciii. Serm. i.) 
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and by this simple phrase declares at the same time ‘‘ the 
cleansing of his sins,’’ which her consort had received, and 
which ‘‘ in imitation of the Christians,’ the Pagans looked 
for, from their impious rite: ‘‘expiationem de lavacro re- 
promittit.”’ 

As to the other peculiar formulas for designating this 
Sacrament, we will select but a few examples, as in fact 
every variety of phrase seems to have been exhausted by 
our early forefathers when seeking to express its saving 
effects upon the soul. Thus, on the slab of Ingeniosa, we 
find it designated by Fides :— . 


INGENIOSAE QVAE VIXIT ANNIS IIIL M. V..DIES. XXI. 
FIDEM PERCEPIT MESORVM. VII. 


This is in accordance with the sentiment of St. Angustine, 
who writes to Boniface, “‘ Sacramentum fidei, fides est.’’ 
The Sacrament which communicates faith to the soul, may 
itself justly be styled Ades / 

Again, on the tomb of Severianus (ap. Muratori, pag. 
4i4, n. 4.) we read:— 

RELIGIONEM DEVOTA MENTE SVSCEPIT. 


And we may refer to the ‘inscription of Posthumius, which 
is found in Boldetti (pag. 58.) for another simple but 
expressive phrase referring to our Sacrament : 


FIDELIS GRATIAM SANCTAM CONSECVTVS. 


This enriching of the soul with sanctifying grace, was 
the special effect of Baptism on which the Fathers loved to 
dwell. Hence it arose that the enemies of Christianity 
made it a main subject of their ridicule, “‘ that by being 
bathed in the material stream, the Christians deemed 
themselves cleansed from all the impurities of their soul.’’ 
Such were the words of Celsus as we learn from Origen 
(cont. Celsui lib. 3. cap. 51.) Butin a manner far clearer 
than any words of the enemies of our holy faith can convey, 
‘s this doctrine of the Church presented in the cloquent 
discourse of St. John Chrysostom, to those who were pre- 
paring to receive this holy Sacrament: ‘‘ Although one be 
effeminate, although he be a fornicator, although he be an 
idolator, although he have perpetrated any enormity what- 
ever, and be jdefiled with any iniquity which man can 
contract, when he has fallen into this vase of water, he 
comes forth from these divine streams, purer than the rays 
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of the Sun. Hear the words of the Apostle: Such, in- 
deed, you were, but you have been justified in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. and in the Spirit of our God. He 
did not merely say: You have been washed, but also, you 
have been sanctified, you have been purified.”’. (ad, illu- 
minand, catech, 1.) 

Were we treating of other doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, the justly celebrated monument of Autun would 
demand a lengthened illustration. For our present pur- 
pose, it will suffice to mention its first verses which alone 
seem to have an immediate reference to the subject we are 
now discussing. They are thus presented by Garrucci, in 
his ‘‘ Melanges d’Epigraphie ancienne,”’ pag. 47: 


a la a“ 

"IxOvos ovpaviov Oetov yévos Aropt cenva 

a“ ‘ 4 
Xpjoa AaBov ryyjv &uBporov év Bporéors. 

, c 4 ‘ AY , , ‘ 
Oeorecivv iddtwv THv oi, pire, Padre WuyHv 
¢Y > 4 , Ss , 

Ydaow devdors tAovrodorov Loins. 


This inscription, which, during the past eighteen years, 
has so often been the subject of discussion, according to 
the unanimous judgment of antiquarians, must be referred 
to the second century, and may be thus translated: Oh 
divine offspring of the heavenly ix6is* preserve the inno- 
cence you received when regenerated in the immortal 
fountain of sacred waters which has been opened to man, 
and refresh your soul with the perennial streams of eurich- 
ing Wisdom.’’ ‘Thus in these few lines we have presented 
to us, as clearly as we could desire, the blessed fruits of 
Baptism. It is a fountain not of earth, but of heaven: by 
it, man becomes the divine offspring of the ‘Ixus, that is, 
is clothed with the divine adoption, being made heir of 
God, and co-heir of Jesus Christ; and its waters, whilst 
they touch the body, produce a heavenly effect in our soul. 

Some, indeed, have imagined that the words Iyvos otpaviov 
Ociov yévos are addressed to the Pagans, in the same man- 
ner as St. Paul addressing them of old, styled them the 
children of God: ‘‘ lpsius enim et genus sumus, genus 





* The Greek word IX@Y3X contains the initials of the characteristic 
title by which our Saviour was designated in the early Church : 
*Inoous Xpicros @éov “Yios Swrnp, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour. 
The word ix6vus signities a fish ; and hence on the early monuments 


the fish was used as a symbol or mystic sign of the Redeemer. 
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ergo cum simus Dei:’” and hence they conclude that 
here an exhortation is conveyed to the uninitiated to em- 
brace the Christian faith, and receive the Sacrament of 
Baptism. 

It should however be remembered that though by crea- 
tion, all mankind may look to God as their Father, it is 
Baptism alone that now makes us His adopted children 
and sharers in the filiation of Christ. ‘This adoptive jilia- 
tion is wholly peculiar to those who are regenerated in 
this Sacrament, and it is precisely such a filiation that is 
implied in the cited words of the monument—children of 
the ix$us that is, of Jesus Christ our Saviour. 

It is hence that the Fathers so frequently style the 
dispensation of Christ a new creation, and Christians are 
said to be reborn in the waters of Baptism.* These again, 
are called vivifying waters, waters of eternal life, and St. 
Basil;.of Seleucia writes that dup eure, and again that 

_through the waters of Baptism, ‘‘ the faithful become 
children of the Holy Ghost.’’ (27th orat). St. Justin, in 
his dialogue with Tryphon, declares that Christians are so 
called from Christ, who has begotten us to God 470 tov 
yevvnoivros jpas es Beov, Xpuwrrov; and the holy martyr Hierax 
answering the Prefect Rusticus (in actt. Martyrii) boldly 
proclaims “ our true Father is Christ,’’ 6 479s jjpaov Taryp 
éorw 6 Xpwrds. In like manner St. John Chrysostom ex- 
pressly calls our Saviour, ‘‘ the Father of the Baptized,” 
oi 70 THs vioHecias ExovTes xdpiTpa, Kai bird TOV duTOV OvTEs TaTEpa XpioTov. 
(In Prov. Solomon, vi. 17. edit. Mai. Nov. PP. Bibl. tom. 
iv. p. 164.) And we learn from St. Basil, in his exhortation 
to Baptism, (hom. xiii. pag. 117.) and from St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem in his Procatachesis that the formula viodecias 
xdpwpa became early appropriated to designate this 
Sacrament. St. Cyril of Alexandria moreover writes, 
that it is by Baptism we receive the filiation of God: ‘o 
Barrilopevos ofpayida tod Xpurrod év éavtG tvTwcdpevos, cis viobeciav 
Geod dvaypaderat : and still more to our present purpose is 





* We have not deemed it necessary in illustrating this matter to 
recur to the celebrated medal of Constantine, on account of the 
many conflicting opinions which exist among Numismatists as to the 
interpretation of its contracted iuscription. Many, as may be seen in 
the Thesaurus Branderburgensis (tom. 3. pag. 178.) consider that 
it refers to the Baptism of this Emperor, and read BAP. N. that is 
baptismo natus, or regenerated in Baptism. 
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the phrase used by St. Jerome when writing to Chromatius 
whom, as having received the Sacrament of Baptism, he 
styles almost in the very words of our monument, “ filius 
"I Ovos.” 

The title, “ immortal fountain, though granted to mor- 
tals,’’ indicates the origin at the same time, and the fruits 
of this Sacrament. Its origin is not of earth but of 
heaven, and its fruits are those of immortality and eternal 
life. From the writings of the early Church it may be 
gathered that this and similar phrases were the every-day 
titles by which the holy Sacrament of Baptism was desig- 
nated. Thus in the inscription of I[foedula, we have 
already seen it styled the fountain of God, ‘‘ fonte rerata 
Dei.”’ In the epistle of the Deacons of Lyons (in Actt. 
Martt. edit. Ruinart.) it is indicated as ‘f Fons Coelestis.’’ 
St. Augustine calls it the ‘‘ Fons Sacer,”’ (de Civ. Dei. 
xiii. 7.) and Cassiodorus (in Cantic. vii.) “ fons divinus,”’ 
whilst St. Ephrem in his Greek works (de Charit. et 
Eleemosyn.) styles it in like manner éy‘a xoAvpfijOpa. 

The subsequent exhortation that their lives should be in 
conformity with the divine filiation which they had received, 
is an ever-recurring theme in the writings of the Holy 
Fathers. For example, in the Recognitiones, which bear 
the name of St. Clement of Rome (Bibl. Patrum select. 
edit. Gersdorf. 1838.) we read ‘‘ Cum regeneratus fueris, 
operibus bonis ostende in te similitudinem ejus qui te 
genuit Patris:”’ andagain, St. Leo (whose words are too 
beautiful to be omitted) cries out in his first sermon on the 
Nativity: ‘‘ Adepti participationem generationis Christi, 
carnis renuntiemus operibus. Agnosce, o Christiane, dig- 
nitatem tuam, et divinae consors factus naturae, noli in 
veterem vilitatem degeneri conversatione redire. Memento 
cujus capitis et cujus corporis sismembrum ; Reminiscere 
quia erutus de potestate tenebrarum, translatus es in Dei 
lumen et regnum.”’ 

The inscription next proceeds to exhort those who are 
thus illumined with the heavenly light to apply their minds 
to the study of heavenly wisdom, and to enrich their souls 
with its perennial streams, that is, with the knowledge of 
the saving doctrines of faith which were revealed to man 
by Jesus Christ. It is not difficult to recognize in this, 
a system, so to say, of faith, far different from that which 
many pseudo-Gospellers of the present day so vauntingly 


advance. Man must first be illumined with heavenly light, 
VOL. XLV.—No. XC. 3 
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receiving from the Church the Sacrament of Baptism ; 
and then he is enabled to display in his life the fruits of 
grace, and to find in the doctrines of the Church, whether 
proposed in her inspired Scriptures or in the ever-living 
traditional teaching of her Pastors, a copious source of 
divine truth.* St. Irenzeus beautifully expresses this idea: 
** As the dry corn,” he says (Adv. Haer. lib. 3. ch. 17.) 
‘cannot of itself produce bread, so man without that 
water which descends from heaven, cannot be united with 
Christ ; and as the arid earth cannot bud forth fruits, so 
we who are as dry wood can produce no good unless the 
shower descend on us from on high. ‘This our body 
receives in the saving laver whilst our souls are clothed 
with the Holy Ghost.” St. Justin, the Martyr, very 
clearly lays down the same doctrine, “‘ in order that we be 
not children of ignorance but of liberty and knowledge, 
and be cleansed from our sins, we invoke on him who is 
to be regenerated, the name of the Creator of the world, 
and of our Lord and God, and this when he is led out 
to the laver. The laver is called the tllumination, 
because those who receive these things become spiritually 
illumined.” 

In this passage of St. Justin, we find Baptism styled 
the illumination, dericpos which name, derived from the 
illumining of the soul with truth and grace, was likewise 
given to this Sacrament by Clement of Alexandria (De 
Paedag. i. 6.) St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, Theodoret (De Div. Decret. v. 18.) and others. 





* The words of St. Cyprian may serve to indicate the divinely 
constituted means for communicating the revealed truths to man : 
“clamat Dominus, ut qui sitit, veniat et bibat de fluminibus aquae 
vivae. Nos (Episcopi) de divino permissu rigamus sitientem Dei 
populum ; nos custodimus terminos vitalium fontium: aqua Eccle- 
siae fidelis et salutaris et sancta corrumpi et adulterari non potest, 
sicut et ipsa Ecclesia incorrupta et casta et pudica est.” (Epist. ad 
Jubajan. Ixxiii, n. 11.) In like manner St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
exhorts the faithful (Catech. xvi.) “TPvwpev vdara ard tov jperépwv 
éyyciwv (dyiwv rarépwv), kal ard Hyerépwy ppéatwv TyyIs. Tivwpev dad TOU 
Ddaros Lavros éAAopevov cis Cwnv aidsviwov. Hence was derived the 
maxim of the early Church, that only through the Ecclesiasti- 
eal yvwous, as Clement of Alexandria styles the living teaching of 
the Church, can we learn what are the books of Scripture, and what 
are the doctrines revealed by God, 
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Hence was derived the title of ¢llwminati, which we find 
so often given to the Christians in the early monuments. 
For instance, on the loculus of Achilla, we read inscribed, 
‘‘Here lies Achilla, newly illuminated: and from the 
Greek inscription given by Maffei in his Museum Vero- 
nense (pag. 66. n. 1.) we may learn what was the meaning 
attached to this title :— 


Mé Ovadrevridra Gérw AovTpd 
ds ayAaiv Te pdovs. 


which the editor well translates, “ Me Valentilla in lavacro 
posuit, tamquam in splendore lucis.’’ St. Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen especially dwells on this effect of baptism, and we 
may be allowed to cite his eloquent words, ‘‘ The illumi- 
nation is a help of our infirmity. The illumination is the 
putting off of the flesh, the following of the Spirit, the 
Communion of the Word, the rectifying of the Creature, 
the destruction of sin, the communication of light, the dis- 
pelling of darkness. The illumination is the approach to 
God, the pilgrimage with Christ, the support of faith, the 
perfection of the mind, the key of the kingdom of heaven, 
the change of life, the end of servitude, the loosing of 
chains, the transformation into another state of being. 
What more shall add? It is the best and most splendid 
gift of God...We call it a gilt, a favour, baptism, unction, 
illumination, the garment of incorruption, the laver of 
regeneration, the seal, aud every honourable name. It is 
a gift, because bestowed on those who contribute nothing ; 
itis a favour granted to debtors; it is a laver washing 
away sin; it is a seal to preserve us and mark to whom we 
belong. The heavens rejoice at it; the angels glorify it on 
account of its kindred splendour ; it is the image of their 
beatitude ; we wish to praise it with hymns, but we cannot 
equal its excellence.’ 

In many of the Catacombs we find remains of the Bap- 
tismal fonts which were once used, when administering to 
the faithful this Sacrament of Regeneration. In the Acts 
of the Martyrs, too, we often find recorded that the faithful 
received Baptism there from the Pontiff’s hands. On the 
day of their nuptials, St. Cecily made known to Valerianus 
that she had already been betrothed to another and 
heavenly spouse, whose Angel, clothed with purest light, 
ever watched by her side, to guard and protect her. And 
when Valerian was filled with desire to contemplate this 
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Angel of God, and had declared his readiness to embrace 
the Christian ‘Religion, she directed him to the Appian 
way: * There,’ ’ she said, ¢ ‘at the third milestone, you will 
meet some poor old men who will solicit alms from the 
passers-by ; salute them, and say you are the bearer of a 
secret message from Cecily: they will conduct you to a 
holy and venerable man, at whose hands you will receive 
the regeneration to a heavenly life.’”? Valerian obeyed, 
and in the Catacombs of St. Callixtus received from the 
Pontiff, St. Urban, the white robes of baptism.* 

These baptismal fonts were sometimes formed from 
springs and running streams, as in the Catacombs, which 
received their names from Pontianus and Alexander, as 
also in the Ostian and Vatican Cemeteries; and some- 
times, too, they were so constructed as to retain the 

waters which were distilled from above, as we may yet 
recognize in the Cemeteries of SS. Preetextatus and 
Helena. In some of the Catacombs paintings immediately 
over the waters served to indicate the purpose for which 
they were intended. We may take an instance from the 
font of St. Pontianus. Its stream is so copious that when 
its exit to the Tiber is checked for a little while, it inun- 
dates all the adjoining ways of the Catacombs. The 
descent to the baptistery i is by aflight of steps, whilst rising 
in front is a well-preserved fresco, ‘which presents a beauti- 
ful Crux-gemmata, or cross, adorned with gems, around 
which flowers and branches are seen to bud forth. ‘Two 
lighted flambeaux are represented over the Cross on either 
side, and attached to its arms are the @ and o, to designate 
Him, in truth, who by the Cross opened to us this fountain 
of salvation. The budding flowers and branches express 
the fruits which are derived from the saving waters, whilst 
the lighted flambeaux indicate as the true light of the 
world the saving Cross, whose merits are applied to the 
soul by the Sacrament of Baptism. 

The inscriptions which sometimes seem to have been 
laced near the baptismal fonts, declare in like manner the 
ively faith of the early Christians in the saving effects of 





* “ Vestimentis novis et candidis.’’ See the authentic Acts of the 
Martyrdom of St. Cecily. 


t See Boldetti, lib. 1, cap. xi. 
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this Sacrament. Thus, on the fragment of a slab in the 
Lapidarian Gallery of the Vatican, we read : 


“ Corporis et cordis maculas vitalis 
Purgat, et omne simul abluit unda.” 


“The vivifying stream cleanses alike the stains of the 
body and of the heart,‘and at the same time washes away 
all sin.”’ The whole inscription seems to have been little 
more than a metrical paraphrase of the words addressed 
by Ananias to St. Paul, ‘f Arise, and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins.’ (Acts, xxii. 16.) 

The frequently-recurring symbols of the Catacombs, 
more than once proclaim the same faith in regard of Bap- 
tism. The dove with expanded wings, fluttering over the 
font, indicates that the Holy Ghost it is who vivifies the 
waters, communicating to them their efficaty, and render- 
ing them productive of eternal life. This symbol is found 
not only in the frescoes of the ancient chapels, but also on 
a mortuary slab published by Muratori. Its meaning 
indeed is of itself manifest, but it becomes still more cer- 
tain and defined in consequence of the frequent reference 
to it by the ancient writers. ‘Thus Tertullian, speaking of 
the regenerating waters, says, (de Bapt. iv.) *‘ Spiritus de 
coclis aquis superest, sanctificans eas de semetipso, ut ita 
sanctificatee vin sanctificandi combibant.’”? and St. 
Paulinus, too, seems to have had some such emblem pre- 
sent to his mind when he composed the beautiful distich— 


“ Sanctus in hune colo descendit Spiritus amnem, 
Ceelestique sacras fonte maritat aquas.” 


The celebrated sarcophagus of Junius, from the Vatican 
Cemetery, presents another striking symbol of the effects 
of Baptism: two lambs are sculptured on it, of which the 
larger, that is Christ, the true Lamb of God, baptizes the 
smaller one, that is, the Christian; whilst the dove with 
expanded wings is represented above. ‘Thus, in a most 
expressive manner, is declared that by Baptism man 
becomes like unto Christ, being clothed with His adoption, 
— the Holy Ghost descends to abide in his regenerated 
soul, 

The same idea is not unfrequently expressed by the 
greater and the lesser fish which are engraven on the 
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Christian monuments.* The one‘is the true eternal “Iy6us, 
the Saviour of our souls; the other is the Christian, who, 
by Baptism, has put on Christ, and is clothed with His 
Redemption. It was thus, too, that the early writers often 
style the faithful pisciculi, as being made, by Baptism, 
participators in the nature of the true "Ixus, Christ. For 
instance, when Tertullian, disputing against those who 
rejected Baptism, cries out, “‘ Sed nos pisciculi secundum 
ixév nostrum, Jesum Christum, in aqua nascimur, nec 
aliter quam in aqua permanentes salvi sumus.” As you 
enter the Chapel of the Sacraments, as it is styled, in the 
Catacombs of St. Callixtus, or again, the adjoining Chapel 
of the Catechumens, you will at once recognize in the 
frescoes to the left the Minister of the Church, who as a 
spiritual fisherman, draws forth a little fish from the 
stream. ‘This ggain declares to us that through the Apos- 
tolic ministry we become the children of Christ, and are 
transformed into His likeness when we receive the regene- 
rating waters of Baptism. It is Clement of Alexandria 
who explains to us this symbolic scene, in his work 
** De Peedagogo,”’ lib. iii. cap. xi., when commemorating 
the difference that exists between the Christian and the 
Pagan emblems: «dv ddtedwv tis 7, drooroAod peprjoerat Kat TOV 
éé Baros dvacropévov radio. ‘ Should you see the symbol of 
one engaged in fishing, let your mind dwell rather on the 
Apostles and on those who through their ministry are 
drawn forth from the waters.”’ 

In the two last chapels to which we have referred, imme- 
diately after the symbolic designation of Baptism, we find 
the newly-regenerated kneeling before the Minister of God 
to receive the imposition of hands and the strengthening 
grace of the Holy Ghostin the Sacrament of Confirmation. 
These sacraments were ever conjointly administered in the 
early church, for although by Baptism the Christian had 
been regenerated to a heavenly life, it was Confirmation 
that perfected his assimilation to Christ, and strengthened 
him to overcome the temptations and difficulties which he 
should necessarily encounter. ‘Thus St. Cyprian writes: 





* The ring of St. Arnulph, which has beon preserved from his 
time in the church of Metz, but belongs to a much earlier dato, 
presents a fish reposing in the ceutre, whilst two smaller fishes are 
hastening towards it. 
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‘Tt is necessary that he who has been baptized be anointed 
likewise, that having received the chrism, that is, the 
unction, he may be the anointed of God, and may have in 
himself the grace of Christ.”’ (Ep. Ixx. ad Jan.) And St, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, in his Catecheses, (Mystagog. iii.) “‘ As 
Christ after His Baptism, and the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon Elim, going forth overcame the adversary, so 
you likewise, after holy Baptism and_ the_ mysterious 
unction, clothed with the panoply of the Holy Ghost, 
stand against the adverse power, and subdue it, saying, 
**T can do all things in Christ, who strenetheneth me.’’ 
Tertullian, too, in his work “‘ De Preescriptione,’”’ when 
speaking of the Church of Rome, “ that happy Church, to 
which the Apostles consigned the plenitude of their doc- 
trine, together with their blood,’’ conjoins together the 
three Sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation, and the 
Eucharist: “ Legem et Prophetas cum Evangelicis et 
Apostolicis litteris miscet, et inde potat fidem: aqua signat, 
sancto Spiritu vestit, Eucharistia pascit.”” And Pope 
Cornelius, as we learn from Eusebius, (Hist. Eccles. vi. 
cap. 43,) declared that the Sacrament of Confirmation 
perfects our spiritual generation, and communicates to us 
the Holy Ghost: he is speaking of Novatus, who, he says, 
being baptized when in danger of death, “neque post 
quam liberatus est morbo, ab Episcopo consignatus est. 
floc autem signaculo minime percepto, quo tandem modo 
Spiritum Sanctum potuit accipere ? If any further 
evidence were required, it would be found in the fact that 
in the Catacombs, as, for instance, in those of St. Alex- 
ander, immediately joining the Baptistery, we meet with 
the ‘‘ Consignatorium ablutorum,” as it was styled, or 
place for administering the Sacrament of Confirmation. 
What has been just said will enable us to understand 
why in the inscription to Sophe, together with “ the laver 
of Christ,’ she is said to have received the “pvpov dpOcrov, 
dyvov dudvwv” “the chrism which is incorruptible, and 
eternal.”’ Thus, in addition to the Catholic doctrine 
regarding the Sacrament of Baptism, and of its necessity, 
in order that we be admitted here below to a participation 
in God’s inheritance, and hereafter to the enjoyment of 
His beatific vision, this inscription records the Church’s 
teaching regarding the Sacrament of Confirmation, and by 
the words incorruptible and eternal implies that it im- 
presses a spiritual and indelible seal upon the soul, which 
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Catholics now style the special character of this holy 
Sacrament. 

In many of the ancient monuments similar formulas are 
employed to designate the Sacrament of Confirmation. 
Thus Gruter and Fleetwood record the inscription to 
**Picentia Legitima, who being a Neophyte, received the 
seal from Liberius. 

PICENTIAE LEGITIMAE NEOPHITAE 
DIE V. KAL. SEP. CONSIGNATAE A LIBERIO P. 


It is unnecessary to remark that the signaculum, or seal, 
which the newly baptized Legitima thus received from 
Pope Liberius, is the characteristic title which the Fathers 
give to this Sacrament. ‘Thus St. Cyprian styles it 
Signaculum Dominicum,” (Epist. 71.) St. Leo the Great, 
(Serm. 4. de Nativ.) ‘‘Signaculum vitae aeternae ;’’ Ter- 
tullian, ‘‘ Signaculum fontium,’’ (Adv. Marcion. lib. 3.) 
and St. Ambrose, “ Signaculum spirituale.’’ But the 
whole passage of this Saint is too beautiful not to be com- 
memorated: ‘f Remember,” he says, ‘‘ that you have 
received the spiritual seal, the spirit of wisdom and uuder- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and strength, the spirit of 
knowledge and piety, the spirit of holy fear: and preserve 
what you have received. God the Father hath sealed you; 
Christ the Lord hath confirmed you, and hath given the 
pledge of the Spirit in your hearts.’’ (De Myst. ch. vii. 
n. 42.) Clement of Alexandria, in the 2nd Book of his 
** Stromata,’’ chap. iii., styles it in like manner “ the 
blessed seal,’’ and places it in the same rank with Bap- 
tism, “ dvd? Barripa evdoyov, ovde paxapio, oppayis.” 

Again, in the ancient epigram of Catervius, we read of 
those whom the holy Bishop Probianus, “ lavit et unxit,”’ 
which words admit of uo doubt as to their reference to the 
Sacraments of Confirmation and Baptism. But a still 
more striking phrase for designating our Sacrament is pre- 
sented by the mutilated slab of Leopardus, whose inscrip- 
tion is preserved by Boldetti, (p. 80) :— 


QVI CRVCEM ACCEPIT D.N, 
XIL KAL. OCT. MARINIANO ET PATERNO. II. CONSS. 


The consuls, whose names are here added, mark the 
year 268, and it is declared that ‘‘on the 12th of the 
Kalends of October he received the cross of our Lord.” 
At first sight these words may appear ambiguous, but 
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when we call to mind that more than once the Fathers 
employ the formula “ Signaculum et Signum crucis,”’ to 
designate this Sacrament, we can have no hesitation in 
referring to it likewise the phrase used in our inscription. 
It is by asimilar formula that St. Paulinus indicates it 
in his beautiful distich on St. Martin :— 


“ Transiit ad sacram constanti pectore legem, 
Signavitque crucis sanctum munimine frontem.” 


This manner of designating the Sacrament of Confir- 
mation must have had its origin in the custom of forming 
the sign of the cross on the forehead with the holy chrism, 
when administering it to the faithful. Those, of course, 
who deem this use of chrism in Confirmation an innovation 
of Popery, will be surprised to find it thus practised in the 
early Church; but should they consult the writings of the 
Fathers of the same centuries, they surely would be no 
less surprised to find this Sacrament called simply the 
unctio by ‘Tertullian and St. Cyprian,* the unctio sancti- 
ficans by St. Leo, (Serm. xxiv. 6,) and the Sacramentum 
Chrismatis, by St. Augustin, (Cont. litt. Petil ii, 104); 
whilst the Greek Fathers style it, in like manner, 70 pvpor, 
as St, Cyril and the author of the Apostolic Constitutions, } 
xplopa, or again, the Sacrament of the chrism, as the 
same, St. Cyril and Theodoret,} or the mystic chrism, as 
Eusebius, in his ‘‘ Evangelical Demost.’’ (i. 40); and the 
Syriac Church is found to apply to it the same formulas, 
as when the glory of that Church, St. Ephrem, styles it 
Meshicho, or *‘ the unction,”’ and again, the Sacrament 
and the mystery of the unction.§ 

Before concluding this Article it may be expected that 
some answer should be given to the question so often pro- 
posed by those who are without the pale of the Catholic 
Church, whether in fact adults alone should be deemed 
capable of receiving the Sacrament of Baptism, or whether 
as the Catholic Church teaches, the Regeneration into a 
supernatural life by its saving waters, is not confined to 
any particular age, but is of itself alike accessible to all. 





* De Bapt. vii.—Ep. Ixx. ad Januarium, 

t Catech. xxi. n. 3:—Const. App. iii. 16, 17 ; vii. 22. 
t In Ser. xxv. 6:—Theod. in Ju. Ixi. 2. 

§ Ady. haeret. Serm. xxvii, Ady. Scrutator. Serm. vi. 
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This teaching, indeed, involves the principle of the ‘ effi- 
cacy of the Sacrament,’ independent of the faith of the 
receiver, and strikes at the very root of most heresies which 
have sprung up in regard of Baptism ; yet it is one which 
is manifestly involved in the practice of the early Church, 
and is clearly presented to us in innumerable monuments, 
which date even so far back as the first centuries of our 


era. 

The Lapidarian Gallery of the Vatican offers many ex- 
amples which imply this Baptism in the infant age. Thus, 
for instance, when we read the sweet inscription, ‘‘ Floren- 
tius felix agnellus Dei,’’ ‘ Florentius, the happy little 
lamb of God ;’ or again the many others which present 
the endearing appellation of parvulus innocens, or agnella 
innocens, or palumbulus sine felle, or some other like 
phrase. Lupi, in his dissertation on the Epitaph of 
Severa, (p. 191.) gives a similar endearing inscription from 
the third century, ‘Eppaicxe, gos Cys & Oc Kupwy Xpwry. 
‘ Little Hermas, mayst thou be eternal light in the Lord 
God Christ.’ 

We will now proceed to give a few examples from those 
monuments in which the infant’s age is commemorated. 
Thus, the inscription which was found in the Catacombs 
of St. Cyriaca, and published by Boldetti (lib. 1. ¢. xiv. 

5 . 


as 
. 


POSTVMIVS EVTHERION FIDELIS QVI GRATIAM 
SANCTAM CONSECVTVS PRiIDIE NATALI SVO SEROTINA 
HORA. REDDIT DEBITUM VITAE SVAE QVI VIXIT 

. ANNIS SEX ET DEPOSITVS. V. ID. IVLIAS. DIE 

IOVIS QVO ET NATVS EST CVIVS ANIMA 

- CVM SANCTOS IN PACE. 


The acrostics from the Greek motto Ix6us va ‘the 
Saviour conquers,’ and the inscription records that the 
young Posthumius, when six years old, on the vigil of his 
death, received the Sacrament of Baptism, and thus 
shared in the triumph of our Saviour, and was admitted to 
the company of the blessed. 

Amongst the Inscriptions of Fabretti, in the class of 
domestic inscriptions,* we find one which was afterwards 
illustrated by Noris, in his dissertation on the Paschal 


Zo<doyhr P 





* Cap. v. iii. n. 70. 
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Cycle of the Latins (pp. 23-27.), and later still by Visconti 
in, his essay, ‘ Dell’ uso ed Utilita dei monumenti Cris- 
tiani Cronologici,’ (Roma. 1856. p. 67, et seq.). It runs as 
follows: 


NATVS DVERI NOMINE PASCASIVS 

DIES PASCALES PRID, NON. APRIL. 

DIE IOBIS CONSTANTINO ET RVFO VV. CC. CONSS. 
QVI VIXIT ANNORVM VI. PERCEPIT 

XL KAL. MAIAS. ET ALBAS SVAS 

OCTABA PASCAE AD SEPVLCRVM 

DEPOSVIT D. III. KAL. MAI, FL. BASILIO V. C. CON. ! 


Thus, on the Thursday of Easter week, it being the 4th 
of April, a. p. 457, in the consulate of Constantine and 
Rufus, Paschasius was born; and the same Easter time 
of the year 463 saw the young Paschasius laid in the 
tomb. It was the custom of the early Church that only 
on the feast of Easter, Baptism should be solemnly ad- 
ministered ; and hence Paschasius having received a few 
days before the Sacrament of Regeneration, departed this 
life on the octave day of Easter, whilst yet bearing ‘ the 
white robes’ of Baptism: “albas suas ad sepulchrum 
deposuit.”’ 

In the Lapidarian gallery of the Vatican we meet the 
following inscription:— 


ROMANO NEOFITO 
BENEMERENTI QVI VIXIT 

ANNOS VIII. D. XV. 
REQVIESCIT IN PACE DN. 


** To the well-deserving Romanus, a Neophyte, who lived 
eight years and fifteen days. Ile rests in the peace of the 
Lord.’’ ‘The consuls whose names are added indicate 
the year 371: and we must remark that the name Neo- 
phyte, as the word itself implies, was never given except to 
those who had been born to the life of grace in the waters 
of Baptism. ‘The slab of Iovina, likewise in the Vatican, 
presents the same title, together with the emblems of the 
palm and the crown which encircle the Christian mono- 
gram ; its inscription says :— 

FL. IOVINA. QVAE VIXIT 

ANNIS. TRIBVS. D, XXX. DEPOS, 

NEOFITA IN PACE XI KAL. OCT. 


*“‘ Flavia Tovina, who lived three years and thirty days, 
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she rests a Neophyte in peace.’”’ To mention only a few 
of the other monuments which present this characteristic 
manner of declaring that the deceased had received the 
Sacrament of Baptism, Boldetti (p. 807.) gives the inscrip- 
tion of Victor, ‘a Neophyte, who lived 80 days:’ again, 
in the Thesaurus of Muratori (p. 1819, n. 6.) we have 
* Achilla, a neophyte of one year and five months:’ Fab- 
retti (p. 559.) presents the epigraphe of Domitius. a neo- 
phyte, who lived little more than three years; and in 
the ‘Museum Veronese illustrat.’ (p. 180.) we find ‘the 
Neophyte Viminatius,’ who lived plus minus, five years. 

Other inscriptions expressly style the deceased fidelis, 
i.e. a Christian ; for instance, that discovered when laying 
the foundation of St. Cecily’s, in Rome, and mentioned by 
Victorius :—* 

TECLA FIDELIS IN PACE 
VIX. M VILIII. 


‘Thecla, a Christian, in peace. She lived nine months.’ 
We find also another, placed by Florentinus to his child 
Apronianus, who, having lived one year, nine months, 
and five days, “ivit de saeculo fidelis.’’ J.upi, in the 
dissertation already cited, (p. 136.) gives us the following 
inscription :—Iluwrds ek muoredv Lwoipos Evade xepme, Lpoas ereow 
py a. que xe. © A Christian, born of Christian parents 
I, Zosimus, here rest, having lived two years, one month, 
and twenty-five days.’ The emblems of the anchor and 
ix$us are added. In Boldetti (p. 453.) we find from the 
tomb of Cyriacus that ‘‘ fidelis decessit, octo dies minus 
annis tribus;’’ and again in the appendix to the Acts of 
St. Victorinus, by Marangoni, (p. 109.) we meet the in- 
scription ‘ Urcia, Florentina, fidelis. in pace,’ having lived 
five years, nine months, and nine days. But especially 
a is that to Nila, presented by Muratori (p. 1916. 
n, 4.):— 

NILAE FLORENTINAE INFANTI DVLCISSIMAE ATQ 
INNOCENTISSIMAE FIDELI FACTAE PARENS CONLOCAVIT 
QVAE PRIDIE NONAS MARTIAS ANTE LVCEM PAGANA 
NATA MENSE OCTAVO DECIMO ET VICESIMA 

SECUNDA DIE COMPLETIS FIDELIS FACTA HORA NOCTIS 
OCTAVA. VLTIMVM SPIRITVM AGENS SVPERVIXIT HORIS 
QVATVOR, &c. 





* “Dissertatio Philologica qua nonnulla Mon. Sac. Vetustatis 
ilust. ex Mus. Viat.” Romae MDCCLI. p. 48. 
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*To Nila ‘Florentina, a most sweet and innocent child, 
having been made a Christian, her parent placed this 
monument. She being born a Pagan on the day before 
the Nones of March, was made a Christian, being 18 
mouths and 22 days old, in the eighth hour of the night, 
and survived four hours ! 

There is another series of inscriptions, whose testimony 
must be deemed equally explicit ; as the formulas which 
they employ, or the emblems which they present, leave no 
doubt as to those to whom they were erected having re- 
ceived the Sacrament of Baptism. We will select only a 
few from the immense number which may be found in the 
different collections. Thus, then, on the slab of Olympias 
we find :— 


DORMITIONE. ANC. DET 

OLYMPIATIS, PARENTES 

FILIAE B. M. F. Q. ANN. B. V. 
M. XI. D. XXI. 


* Resting-place of the Servant of God, Olympias, which 
the parents made to their well deserving child. She lived 
5 years, 11 months, and 21 days.’ Again on the tomb of 
Crescentius, ‘ Vixit annum unum, et octo menses, in 
pace quiescat ;’ and in the Catacombs of St. Callixtus we 
meet ‘ Marinae Ascanius filiae suae. Preces sit in pace. 
vixit an. tribus.’ ‘ Ascanius placed this to his daughter 
Marina: pray that she may rest in peace: she lived 
three years.’ De Rossi* presents an inscription from a 
monument of the third century, to ‘ Clodius Salvius, a 
most sweet child, aged 32 months,’ having the acclama- 
tion added, “‘ Ispiritus in bono,”’ together with the symbol 
of the ixdvs, Another inscription, mentioned by Fon- 
tana in his ‘ Notti Cristiane,’ p. 25, as having been dis- 
covered in the cemetery of St. Lucina, runs as follows :— 
*Flaviae, sacro fonte ablutae, infantulae dulcissimae, 
quae vixit an. 1. an. 3. d. 5.”’ Lupi, too, (p. 146.) gives 
us the inscription of Ursa, ‘who lived one year and six 
months,’ to which is added the Christian emblem of the 
dove, bearing the olive branch; and Marangoni, in the 
already cited appendix to the Acts of S. Victorinus, (p. 88.) 
presents another inscription, whose formula is in like man- 





* De Christianis Monum. Append. n. 23. 
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ner characteristic of those who were initiated through 
Baptism in the christian mysteries :— 


PARENTES FILIO MERCVRIO FECERVNT 
QVI VIXIT AN. V. ET MESES VIIII. 
NATVS IN PACE QVINTV IDYS FEB. 


It is unnecessary to produce any additional monuments 
in illustration of this subject. Indeed, it is difficult to 
conceive how any controversy could have arisen regarding 
infant Baptism, so universally was it practised in the 
Church, even from the Apostolic age. A question, it is 
true, was proposed in the African Chureh, in the 3rd cen- 
tury, connected with the administering of Baptism to 
infants, but this was only as to the propriety of administer- 
ing it ‘ ‘before the eighth day’ from the infant’s birth; and 
we learn from St. Cyprian (Ep. 64.) that in the assembly of 
bishops it was unanimously decreed that no such restric- 
tion should be allowed, since according to the teaching of 
the Church, all were entitled to a participation in this 
saving Sacrament. ven earlier still, St. Irenaeus, when 
speaking of Baptism, supposes that according to the prac- 
tice of the Church all were alike capable of receiving it: 
*‘ Christ,’’ he says, “ being our Master, sanctified every 
age by the similitude which was after His own model: for 
He came to save all through Himself, all, I say, who are 
born anew to God through Him, infants and little ones, 
children and youths, and aged persons.”’ The fact, too, 
of infant locult or tombs being met with even in the most 
ancient of the branching ways of the Catacombs, should 
be of itself sufficient to establish this usage ; for it is a 
first principle of archeology that none were allowed to be 
interred within these sacred precincts save such as had 
been regenerated to Christ through Baptism. One excep- 
tion alone can be made against the application of this 
principle: that is to say, should we suppose, that these in- 
fants had been offered as martyred victims to the Redeemer. 
But although this supposition cannot be conceived to hold 
good, from ‘the countless infant loculi which you meet at 
every step when winding through the narrow passages of 
the Catacombs, we readily embrace it, inasmuch as the 
martyrium sanguinis was surely deemed sufficient, even 
from the Apostolic times, to admit the faithful to the 
enjoyment of Christ: and of such martyrs St. Prosper 
sings: (Kp. 87.) 
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“ Fraudati non sunt sacro baptismate Christi, 
Fons quibus ipsa sui sanguinis unda fuit ; 

Et quidquid sacri fert mystica forma lavacri, 
Id totum implevit gloria martyrii.” 


F In an especial manner the infant victims of pagan rage 
were dear to the christian brotherhood, and were deemed 
rivals of the holy Babes of Bethlehem, whom the Church 
ever loves to greet, in the words of Prudentius Catheme- 
rinon :— 


“ Salvete flores Martyrum, 
Quos lucis ipso in Juimine 
Christi insecutor sustulit, 
Ceu turbo nascentes rosas ! 

Vos prima Christi victima, 
Grex immolatorum tener, 
Aram sub ipsam simplices, 
Palma et coronis luditis.” 


‘Ye fairest flowers of Martyrs hail ! 
Whom in the dawning of life’s day 

The godless tyrant swept away 

As storms the budding roses. 

As if unconscious of their prize, 

See how ‘neath heaven’s shrine, all gay, 
With branch of palm and crown they play, 
First fruits of earth—first slain to Christ.” 





Art. III.—1. Zhe Experience of Life. By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” “ Gertrude.” London, Longman. 

2. Ursula. By the Author of “Experience of Life.” London, 
Longman. 

3. The Heir of Redclyfe. London, Parker and Son. 

4, Heartsease; or, the Brother's Wife, By tho Author of “ The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” London, Parker and Son. 

5. Dynevor Terrace, by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
London, Parker and Son. 

6. Marie Thérése de Lamourous. Foundress of the House of La 
Misericorde, at Bourdeaux. By the Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” London, Parker and Son. 


E are almost ashamed to quote the hackneyed 
saying: ‘‘ Let me compose the national songs, and 
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I will leave you to make the laws:” butit is a truth which, 
in one of its applications, is every day acquiring new 
significance. It has become a matter of importance 
to decide on the national air of a country, for its tones are 
to thrill the hearts of successive generations. No one 
needs to be reminded of the effect of the Ranz des Vaches 
on the Swiss; while it is matter of history that the Jaco- 
bite ballads did more mischief to the [louse of Hanover 
than the whole force of a foreign foe would have done. If, 
then, there is so much importance attached to songs, there 
is certainly some also to novels. ‘Lhe intellectual food (if 
we may use the term,) of large masses of our people de- 
serves some consideration. We are convinced,§for our 
part, that a crusade against novels altogether, which some 
good people raise, is altogether futile. We may talk of 
cultivating the taste, of enlar ging the mind, and creating 
a more healthy tone of literature, and it may all be done; 
but there will still remaina very numerous class of readers 
whose sole study will be novels and romances. 

We think we may safely assert that there is not one of 
us who, at one time or another, has not enjoyed a good 
novel; nay more, who at some time or other has not put 
up with a ‘trashy novel,’’ from mere inability to read 
anything else ;—times of sickness, over work, unusual 
depression, or great anxiety, when it was absolutely neces- 
sary the mind should be diverted, and nothing but a novel 
could do it; because the diversion must be of a suffi- 
ciently absorbing character to lead to forgetfulness of self. 
An amusing conversation may be begun, but the con- 
sciousness of self is there still; an interesting sight, a fine 
picture, but the mental fi culties are on the strain. No, 
there is nothing for it but a novel. Now, what we feel, 
sometimes (supposing ourselves as in duty bound, the 
representatives of all clever and intellectual people, who 
both study hard and read deeply,) is felt constantly by 
people of inferior abilities, with few powers of application, 
and who are worn not with study, but various kinds of 
manual labour. And besides all these, there must ever 
exist that class (unfortunately large) of weak, nervous peo- 
ple, with no employment for head or hands, who enervate 
their minds still further by reading one sort of fiction after 
another. Well, exclaims some one, and surely these last 
are not to be taken into consideration? We do not agree 
with you here; we think they are. The Church that 
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despises no soul, however weak, and no means, how- 
ever insignificant, may extend her influence even there. 
Nothing that rouses even one such mind to a sense of a 
‘reality of life should be thrown away. 

Novels, then, must be had, and before we touch upon 
what they ought to be, it will not be amiss to cast a 
glimpse at a few of the existing race. Novels may be 
divided into various classes. ‘here are some that have 
risen by virtue of their merits into the highest places of 
literature ; such, for instance, as 1 Promesse Spos?, an 
unrivalled work of genius, whose perusal must ever refine 
the taste and elevate the heart, a work to which we can 
return again and again unwearied. 

What an era in life is the first reading of the Waverley 
Novels !—what wonderful pictures of “life, history, and 
manners, are woven in with the prolific tales of the 
Wizard of the North! Each successive generation will 
find the same charm, and the works of Walter Scott will 
never be forgotten. 

Another class of novels are those which were lifelike 
pictures of the times in which the author lived, and there- 
fore, in course of years, (save for those who desire to recall 
minutely the features of the past,) lose their value. Such, 
for instance, were the works of Sarah Austin. Compared 
with Sir Walter Scott, Miss Austin’s productions resem- 
ble a daguerreotype by the side of a portrait drawn by a 
master-hand. ‘The very beauty of the latter, its repro- 
duction of each light and shade, of every line of the fea- 
tures, has little interest to those who never saw or cared 
for the original ; while the indistinct colouring, and the 
hazy outline and the imaginative beauty, hands down 
many a faded family picture to perpetual admiration. 

It would be clearly impossible in our limited space to give 
even a passing notice of the principal novels,—a numerous 
family existing through so many centuries,—from the chro- 
nicles of knightly romance and prowess which graced the 
ladye bowers of the Middle Ages, to the last pr oduction of 
the Minerva press. The class of novels which now de- 
mands our attention is one of recent origin, and which has 
been universally named the ‘ ‘religious novel.” ‘This 
kind of romance has become a weapon in the hands of the 
opposing parties, who rend and deaten England with their 
strife. The ground was at first exclusively occupied by 


the Evangelical par ty. without however displaying much 
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vigour or tone. Somehow or other all the young ladies 
who went through slow martyrdom, from their refusal to 
play at cards, or do anything worldly, and all the young 
gentlemen suddenly converted from murderers and pick- 
pockets into travelling preachers with pocket ‘Testaments, 
were remarkably like each other, and uncommonly dull. 

Brighter light soon dawned upon the scene. There arose 
Charles Kingsley, with his caustic wit, and artist hand, 
uttering strange truths, mixed up with bitter revilings of 
the holy and the true, as if he witnessed against himself, 
There came also Charlotte Bronté, with her talents, sadly 
wrested from their original purpose, her keen discernment 
of hidden motives separated from that ‘ single eye,”’ with- 
out whose guiding light it invariably overreaches itself. 
We needed not Mrs. Gaskell’s biography to reveal to us 
one who might have been a master spirit, but who left 
behind her nought but the wailings of a restless soul, drift- 
ing on the ocean of life without the rudder. Who is the 
better for reading the works of Currer Bell? Who can 
Jearn one maxim of patience and loving submission to his 
lot? and who is the wiser? for her pictures of life are not 
true; it does not answer to look at the world through a 
magnifying glass, or to tell us that “‘ each is better than 
the other thinks.”’ 

The works of the two ladies which head this Article 
may be taken as representatives of the Anglican school of 
theology. Its accents and its tone may be traced in every 
page, Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge have displayed sufh- 
cient talent to place them in the rank of the standard 
novel writers of our day, but they have by no means kept 
even pace with each other. Miss Yonge (author of the 
Heir of Redelyfe, &e.) fairly carries off the palm, That 
which costs Miss Sewell labour, is to her only a pleasure. 
Her conversations flow with ease, and her plots create 
themselves. She has the power of throwing herself among 
her characters, and living and speaking with them. 

Miss Yonge’s principal work, and which she has never 
certainly surpassed, is the Heir ef Redcelyffe. tis by 
this work that she gained a celebrity in novel writing, and 
it bears evidence indeed of much genius. There are pas- 
sages in it of extreme beauty. We will extract the follow- 
ing :— 


“His was not a temper that was satisfied with half measures. 
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He locked his hands more rigidly together, vowing to compel 
himself, ere he left the spot, to forgive his enemy—forgive him 
candidly—forgive him so as never again to have to say, ‘I forgive 
him. He did not try to think, for reflection only lashed up his 
sense of the wrong; but, asif there were power in the words alone, 
he forced bis lips to repeat, ‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass’ against us.’ Ooldly and hardly were 
they spoken at first,—again he pronounced them, again, again, 
each time tlie tone was softer ; each time they came more from the 
heart. At last, the remembrance of greater wrongs, and worse 
reviling came upon him; his eyes filled with tears; the most 
sv>duing and healing of all thoughts—that of the great Example— 
became present to him; the foe was driven back. Still he kept 
his hands over his face. The tempter was not yet defeated with- 
out hope. It was not enough to give up his first intention (uo 
great sacrifice, as he perceived, now that he had time to think 
how Philip would be certain to treat a challenge) it was not enough 
to wish no ill to his cousin, to intend no evil measure ; he must 
pardon from the bottom of his heart, regard him candidly, and not 
maguify his injuries. 

“TIe sat long, in deep thought, his head bent down and his 
countenance stern with inward conflict. It was the hardest part 
of the whole battle, for the Morville disposition was as vindictive 
as passionate ; but at last he recovered clearness of vision. His 
request might well appear unreasonable, and possibly excite suspi- 
cion and for the rest, it was doing a man of honour, like Philip, 
a great injustice to suspect him of originating slanders. He was, 
of course, under a mistake, had acted not perhaps kindly, but, as 
he thought, rightly and judiciously, in making his suspicions 
known. If he had caused his uncle to write provokingly, every 
one knew that was his way, he might very properly wish under his 
belief, to save Amabel ; and though the manner might have been 
otherwise, the proceeding itself admitted complete justification. 
Indeed when Guy recollected the frenzy of his rage and his own 
murderous impulse, he was shocked to think that he had ever 
sought the love of that pure and gentle creature, as if it had been 
a cruel and profane linking of innocence to evil. He was appalled 
at the power of his fury ; he had not known he was capable of it, 
for his boyish passion, even when unrestrained, had never equalled 
this, in all the strength of early manhood. He looked up and 
saw the last remnant of the sun’s disk was just disappearing 
beneath the horizon. The victory was won! But Guy’s feeling 
was not the rejoicing of the conquest, it was more the relief which 
is felt by a little child, weary of its fit of naughtiness, when its 
tearful face is raised, mournful, yet happy, in having now true 
repentance, and it says, ‘1 am sorry now.’ ” 


Here are proofs of considerable powers; the fulness and 
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completeness of both temptation and repentance, are 
wonderfully drawn out. Again, the home life at Llol- 
lywell, is finely depicted. Miss Yonge excels in con- 
versation, an art the more valuable, as it makes the reader 
thoroughly acquainted with the personages of the tale. 
Notwithstanding all this, there is a strong unreality about 
the Heir of Redelyffe ; no one can feel it is a picture of 
real life. 

We feel that Guy is hardly a denizen of earth ; for his 
violence of temper is so completely looked upon by his 
betrothed and her family as a sort of hereditary doom, 
that it hardly casts a shade over him, And are his child- 
hood and education natural? Unless old Sir Guy fore- 
saw a miracle, what could he expect his grandson to 
become? Again, we must disbelieve in the office of con- 
science if we credit Philip’s blindness. Self-deception has 
many windings, but God leaves not any soul without a 
witness. There must have been a struggle going on in 
Philip’s breast, though no eye could see it; but then we 
ought to have had some evidence of it. If there were no 
struggle, no self-reproach,—if Philip Morville really felt 
he was doing right, where is the greatness of his sin ? 
Where the abasement of his repentance? We may say 
the same of Laura. It is, in the first place, most 
unnatural that Lanra should have had the power of such 
entire concealment. It would have been remarkable power 
of control in a woman of twice her age, already trained to 
suffer; but in a young girl, in the atmosphere of a happy 
guileless home, what can be more unnatural, and how the 
moral sense must have been blunted, ere such a state of 
mind could go on for years unchecked: and that true 
Mother, the Church of England, that Miss Yonge talks 
about, did she do nothing for her child’s relief? Was 
there no help, no consolation, no rousing voice? We 
hear of none. 

Miss Yonge’s works have followed each other with mar- 
vellous celerity, and as might therefore be expected, fall 
off in power and finish. Hleartsease was decidedly inferior 
to the Heir of Redelyffe, and Dynevor Terrace even below 
that. Violet in Heartsease, is a beautifully conceived cha- 
racter, of the same class as Amy; and it is evidently one 
Miss Yonge delights to paint ; the gentle yielding woman, 
in all appearance feeble enough for the first storm to over- 
whelm her, yet possessing a spring of endurance and self- 
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sacrifice which outlasts that of the stronger and more 
powerful nature. Theodora is also well drawn, and her 
love episodes are certainly original ;—no little praise in a 
work of fiction; and Mrs. Nesbitt, the old aunt, making 
every body miserable, and yet unable to bend the only 
will she really cares about, and so failing in the end, is 
very admirable. Some of the characters are poor and 
weak. Mark Gardner, Miss Yonge’s first attempt at a 
villain, borders nearly on the absurd. Emma is simply 
contemptible, while the introduction of Theresa Marston 
does not do credit to Miss Yonge’s taste. Of course she 
comes in for the purpose of aiming a covert blow at the 
Catholic Church; it is Miss Yonge’s first display (in 
her tales at least) of the animus against the faith, which 
she brings forward more distinetly in Dynevor Terrace. 
Itis very sad to meet with this in the works of one 
who, both from her mental powers and her religious train- 
ing, should be especially free from it. It jars stranvely 
upon us that one notoriously the pupil of John Keble, 
should pen such a passage as the following. Losina, Mr. 
Ponsonby’s Mexican wife, has been to confession and is 
found, on her return, “ half crying over the amount of 
repetitions of her rosary, by which her penance was to be 
performed, and thereby all sense of the fault put away.’’ 
Again, Rosina wonders why Mary did not marry Louis 
without her father’s consent: Mary answers, ‘* Because 
it would have been wrong; we could not have been happy 
in disobeying my father.”? ‘* Ah, but you could have done 
penance ; I had many penances to do for quitting my con- 
vent—Padre Inigo was very severe, but they are over at 
last, and I am free for giving alms twice a week ; and the 
Sisters have forgiven me, and send me so many silver 
flowers and dulces. I will show them to you some day. 
Could you not have done penance?”’ ‘I am afraid not.’’ 
* Ah, I forget you were a heretic; poor thing. Llow in- 
convenient! And so you willnot come with me to the bull 
fight next Sunday.’”? After her husband’s death, Rosina 
elopes, and her excuse is “a wretched education, a 
miserable state of society, a childish mind, and religion 
presented to her in a form that did nothing to make it less 
childish.’’ Is this the ‘‘ love that owns all churches, and 
all owned?’’* Is this the language of one who could tak 
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about restoration of unity and Sister Churches ? And 
there is a more important question yet to ask. Is this 
the language of truth ? Is it or is it not the doctrine of 
the Church of Rome, that penance puts away all sense of 
sin? In what formulary of the Church is it to be found ? 
what priest has ever stated such a thing? What proof has 
Miss Yonge of the truth of such a statement? Or again, 
committing sin in hope of doing penance after it! Is it 
not the old calumny refuted a hundred thousand times ; 
so exploded that we thought it was fairly left to the 
Spooners and the Westertons ? 

The phase of Miss Yonge’s enmity against the Catholic 
religion is the more dangerous, as she uses the weapon 
of insinuation rather than direct attack. Rosina’s charac- 
ter is by no means a prominent one. We look upon her 
as rather in the way of the others; and therefore a few 
sentences ingeniously introduced of abuse of her faith 
pass by less noticed by some, not less believed by others. 
And Miss Yonge has actually stooped to make use of a 
common Protestant fallacy in the case of Rosina. No 
penance could have been laid on her if she had left her 
convent during her novitiate; but she did not even do 
this. ‘The year before her novitiate, she went, according 
to custom, to spend at ~ relative’s house, in order to ascer- 
tain whether she would choose the world or not, and 
while there, she meets and marries Mr. Ponsonby. We 
cannot believe Miss Yonge to be ignorant of this enstom 
of the Catholic Church, instituted for the purpose of pre- 
venting a girl educated in a convent, from being unduly 
swayed towards a religious vocation ; for we find her in 
** Heartsease’”’ turning this very fact to advantage. She 
makes Theodora say to Emma Brandon, “‘In the conventual 
system, a girl cannot be a novice till she has had six months 
in which to see the world.” Now is this fair dealing and 
right and honourable conduct upon Miss Yonge’s part? We 
appeal to herself. Alas! she injures her own mind far more 
than she injures the Church of Christ. She may, indeed, 
do a little to strengthen the prejudices of some, but 
she cannot blind the eyes of the truth-loving, those who 
have courage to say, Are these things so? ‘The shafts of 
calumny have been winged against the Church from the 
hour when Her Living Head was on earth, and received 
them in His own Person, and will continue to be launched 
till once again His feet stand on the mountains of 
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Judea. It is curious to observe how conflicting opinions 
and jarring factions find a common vantage ground in 
reviling the Catholic Church. It is indeed wonderful 
how fearlessly, how unblushingly, Protestants will persist 
in depicting Catholic life, manners, and conversations, 
while utterly ignorant of the realities. On any other 
subject they woull be ashamed to do it. It only 
shows how, with all the English boast of truth and integ- 
rity, and fair dealing, with all the Kneglish abuse of S¢ 
Alphonsus and Moral Theology, the very essence of truth 
is lost sight of; for truth is divine, and must be received 
entire and in its purity. It is no one-sided opinion to be 
exercised on everything but one. Warp the judgment 
on one point and it runs through the character. 

We will return for a moment to Miss Sewell. She is, 
as we have said, decidedly inferior to Miss Yonge in 
many poiuts. She has far less inventive genius. But her 
characters, though generally exaggerated, are not unna- 
tural, We have all seen some Gertrudes, and many 
Janes and Charlottes. We have all had Kdwards and 
Lauras among our acquaintances. 

Miss Sewell thinks deeply over her plot; she writes 
slowly, and pauses often. She reads over what she writes 
and corrects it. She considers, she consults, she improves. 
One of Miss Sewell’s works stands far above her former 
and following productions; we mean, of course, “ The 
Experience of Life.” Many parts of that work are not 
inferior to Sarah Austin. Indeed, Miss Sewell would by 
this time have advanced considerably in her footsteps, 
were it not that she is cramped by her love of sermonizing. 
Pity it is that she does not in this matter take a hint from 
her contemporary, Miss Yonge, who is admirable in the 
way in which she implies high principle and religious 
motives without continually reminding us of them. In 
** Experience of Life’’ the preaching suited Aunt Sarah’s 
character, and so Miss Sewell’s conscience was satisfied, 
and the picture yet left unmarred. It isa work from which 
we cannot easily make extracts, but we will give one from 
a conversation between Aunt Sarah and “ Sally.’ 


“*T suppose there is something in that,’ I said, ‘ otherwise I 
have now and then thought that Lady Emily was too anxious about 
not giving offence. Mr. Rivers, however, is particular, and I 
imagine that has helped to make her so.’ ‘ Look round the neigh- 
bourhood and sce the influence for good they have gained by such 
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attentions,’ said Aunt Sarah. ‘ Dinner parties, and all those fusses, 
which are called such a waste of time, are good for nothing in 
themselves, but they are good for what you can get by them. They 
may be dull and heavy, as the money of the Spartans, but they 
serve as the medium of exchange, and we grave stiff English folks 
are not fit for anything else,—if it were we should have found it 
out before this.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ Horatia at least is determined to 
make the most of them, for she has asked every one far and near, 
and Caroliue is quite in her element settling about it all. I don’t 
remember to have seen her in such a state of excitement since the 
eventful party at Eastside, at which I was not present, I think 
upon the whole,’ I added, ‘that it is a good thing for me indivi- 
dually that no persons but myself and Herbert know all the causes 
of offence against my uncle and [Joratia ; it helps me on very much 
in the way of cordiality—and I really require help, for I blame 
myself continually for my cold mauner to them. Persons of sober 
minds are worse off in that respect than more changing folk, said 
my aunt. When they are possessed with an idea or a feeling they 
can’t alter, whilst the others say a sharp word one minute and give 
akiss the next, aud the kiss remains when the sharp word is 
forgotten.’ ” 


The following, too, is excellent. The prosperous well- 
to-do sister and brothers thus write to the one who is strug- 


gling to support a widowed mother. 


«They were very desirous,’ they said, ‘to know how we were 
going on—exceedingly anxious about my mother—quite sure we 
should do all that was right. It was such a good thing that my 
health was so much better; they felt that all depended upon me, 
and they hoped I should take care of myself. I must eat and 
drink, aud take sufficieut rest, and not worry myself; over-anxiety 
was my fault.’ Vaughan was less communicative than the rest, and 
when he did write he was less cheerful. ‘ He could not,’ he said, 
‘fix his attention upon business, and he thought a little change 
would do him good,’ so he was going for a few days’ shooting into 
the country with a friend. He grieved more than he could tell for 
us, and did not like the notion of a day-school; it was not what 
we ought to undertake. Why did we not at once begin upon a 
proper scale, and if necessity compelled us to do something of the 
kind, do it in the best way.’ Ile also trusted entirely to me for my 
mother’s comfort and my sister’s support; begged me to drink 
plenty of port wine, and recom nended meat for breakfast, both of 
which he had tried himself with great success when overworked, 
Especially I was to keep my mind easy. The letters were brought 
to me at tho same moment as the weekly bills !” 


Of course Miss Sewell does not omit to raise her voice 
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occasionally against the Catholic Church, but her manner 
of doing so is far less reprehensible than Miss Yonge’ 8. 
Miss Sewell is profoundly ignorant of Catholicity ; it is 
evidently a subject she is afraid to look into, and she 
therefore only rings the changes upon the fictions which 
Protestants are brought up to . believe. 

Ignorance, far more than malice, is eminently dis- 
played i in M: uwgaret Percival, ,where the whole plot turns 
upon the ‘ * Romish question.”” ‘The absurd mistakes in 
this volume can cause amusement only to Catholics. A 
glance at Margaret Percival will tell us that while Mr. 
Sutherland, the Protestant cles rgyman, moves and breathes 
with life——the type of many of the good, agreeable, pleasing, 
and gentlemanly men who oceupy the comfortable recto- 
ries and vicarages of England—Father Andrea is a 
wooden automaton, uttering with solemn emphasis the 
words Miss Sewell puts into his mouth. It can only 
excite laughter in a Catholic accustomed all his life to 
the society of the most simple, unaffected, gentle race of 
men the world ever saw, the Catholic priesthood, to find 
Father Andrea’s intercourse with the countess converted 
into a walking confessional. If Miss Sewell knew some- 
what of Catholic customs and habits, she would learn 
-hat the power Father Andrea is supposed to possess 
would be unheard of in a Catholic household, and that 
he could not possibly have forced a reluctant confession 
from Lucia in a private apartment, or lave related her 
confession, when made, to the Countess. 

The weakness of Marg: wet Percival, as an Anglican 
answer to Catholic tr uths, has been acknowledged by the 
party itself. In fact it is no answer at all; Margaret’s 
belief in the Established Church is completely shattered 
by the conversations of the Countess and the priest. She 
flies to her uncle for an answer, and he tells her not to 
think, to work on, to take it all on trust, to put away the 
thought, and in time peace and tranquillity would return. 
T here are not many minds who can be convinced that this 
is [lis teaching, whose Uhurch was to be as a “ city set on 
a hill, that cannot be hid;’’ how the Jew is to become 
Christian, or how any individual is to be brought from 
heresy to truth on this principle, it is hard to see. 

Few of our readers, we imagine, ever happened to see a . 
little work we came across the : other d: iy, ‘© Margaret Per- 
cival in America,’’ Some pious congregationist gives us 
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a sequel to Margaret Percival, wherein is recorded her 
gradual enlightening on the point, that it is as wrong to 
Jean on Mr. Sutherland as on Father Andrea, and that by 
forsaking her hold on the former she will arrive at larger 
and more liberal views of Christianity ; and so Margaret 
Percival gets turned into an Evangelic: u. This work is 
intolerably dull, but worth reading, inasmuch as it shows 
both the fellowship existing between the High Church 
school and the most Protestant sects, and also the equal 
futility of the practice of not inquiring into the truth either 
a to Catholicity or to any phase of Protestant 
elie 

Miss Sewell’s last work, “ Ursula,’’ deserves a few 
words. In construction it more resembles ‘* Experience of 
Life’’ than any other of her works, and we were hoping at 
the outset to find equal powers displayed. We were dis- 
appointed, however. The difficulty of an autobiography 
unsupported by an “* Aunt Sarah’ either proved too much 
a second time for Miss Sewell, or else the morbid 
self-contemplative spirit has increased upon her. There is 
something most painful in reading the inward struggles 
and communings of Ursula’s mind. The perpetual “self 
consciousness that went about with her wherever she was, 
is perfectly oppressive. Jteally one can hardly believe she 
was a Christian ; it may seem a strong thing to say, but 
how far in that woman’s life was the sense of her near 
relation to her Lord brought forward? God was above 
her, a being whom she feared, revereuced, tried to obey; 
and where was the Friend, the Brother, the Guide, at whose 
feet she could have laid down her cares, and have told her 
sins, and, forgiven and consoled, have gone on her way 
rejoicing? When does she unite her suffering and pain 
to His, and so gain strength to bear them? We feel that 
in reading Ursula as_a tale of Christian life there is 
something wanting. There is a discord in the music, the 
key-note is absent. 

We must not forget to notice the last work of Miss 
Yonge; it is of a different character from those we have 
been considering ;—we mean the life of Marie Therese de 
Lamourous, compiled from the French. Any one who 
has read the life of Mademoiselle de Lamourous in Freneh, 
will be surprised at first sight to hear us say that this is a 
melancholy little book. Is it possible that any thought of 
sadness can connect itself with La bonne Mere, with that 
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brave and noble-hearted Frenchwoman, who spent her 
youth in ministering, at the risk of her life, to the victims 
of the French revolution, and her middle and old age in 
the conversion of the sinner and the outcast, and who 
received as part of the strength of her day a peculiar spirit 
of peace and joy, a light-hearted gaiety, and a sanguineness 
of disposition which enabled her to overcome obstacles 
under which a graver spirit would have sunk ? 

At the close of the French revolution Mademoiselle de 
Lamourous was set free from all family ties; and having no 
vocation for the religious life, she devoted herself to the care 
of some outcast women in the town of Bourdeaux. Her 
natural shrinking from the work was very strong, but the 
voice was too clear to be mistaken. ‘The Shepherd called 
her by the mouth of His lost ones themselves. The first 
time a number of these poor creatures saw her, they said, 
* There is one who would succeed with us.’’ M: ademoiselle 
de Lamourous began her work and persevered in it to her 
death. She went through many hardships ; the work was 
of God, therefore of course it was persecuted. Poverty, 
neglect, calumny, all came by turns, or together, to La 
Misericorde, (as the house was called,) and were met with a 
loving trustful spirit. So great was the devotion and self- 
denial displayed by Mademoiselle de Lamourous to her 
charges, that by general consent she received the title of 
La bonne Mere. Marie Therese de Lamourous was a 
most fervent Catholic, and it is against this part of her 
character that Miss Yonge has stumbled. Her self-denial, 
her love for the poor, her heroic devotion the Anglican 
lady can admire; but when she discovers the master- 
spring of all these virtues, she stops to consider, and 
applies all her skill to discover also a flaw. 

It is easy to understand how the works of theologians, 
who are compelled to discuss the exact lines and boundaries 
of the articles of faith, may afford grounds to Protestants to 
hazard conjectures as to their relative firmness of belief ; 
but how any ingenuous mind can find anything to twist in 
the simple words of the bonne Mere, who heartily dis- 
daining learning, says, the Gospel, the Imitation, the 
Pater and Ave were all her studies, passes our compre- 
hension. Is it not then another sad proof how the mind of 
the most talented may become warped, and the mental 
vision obscured? Let us give an instance or two. La 
bonne Mere, while begging i in Paris, proposes to herself to 
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have a treat. It was so great that on’that one day alone 
‘* Paris seemed beautiful in my eyes.” It was to be 
admitted into the Carmelite Convent to see the mantle of 
St. Teresa. With true French naiveté she describes her 
eagerness and the somewhat slow progress of the nun, who 
was displaying the treasure. The press is opened! She 
thinks the mantle is before her! No such thing, it is ¢ 
reliquary containing “hair and garments of the ever 
blessed Virgin and St. Joseph.’’ What reverence she 
paid them, she does not tell us, we are left to guess. 
Then come the mantle and the raptures. She put it on; 
she ‘‘ turned and twisted about in it. I kissed it; 1 pressed 
it close upon me; I remarked everything, even the little 
stains, which seemed to be of Spanish snuff.’ Will our 
readers credit that here Miss Yonge asserts the “ latent 
distrust of fictitious relics unconsciously peeps out.’’ The 
relics of our Lady and St. Joseph are passed over asa mat- 
ter of course. Z’hey *‘ had palled upon her,” and all her 
enthusiasm was for the mantle of a saint dead only two 
hundred years, so that it ‘‘ was probably genuine.”” At 
another time, when it cannot be concealed that La bonne 
Mere and her children trusted most confidently in the inter- 
cession of the Mother of God, we are told it was only 
because Marie Therese was ‘‘ without leisure or inclina- 
tion to question what she had been taught.’’ Such was 
her trust, however, her child-like love to Mary, that she 
found leisure to write letters to her entreating aid, and 
when the answer came, as it surely did, she would enter 
in her account book, ‘* Received such a sum from the 
Mighty Sovereign, Mistress, Foundress, and tender 
Mother of Mercy.’’ If the saints could sorrow, surely 
from her heavenly bliss La bonne Aferve would shed tears 
over the strange misapplication of some of her counsels to 
her children, given with all the French wit and repartee 
with which she was endowed. Would she not weep to see 
her words perverted to make Anglicans believe her less 
faithful asa Catholic, less humble as a Christian? We who 
know how unfortunately these things are twisted and mis- 
understood by the Anglican party, can weil believe she 
would. And as we read Miss Yonge’s abuse of the trust 
in our Mother and the Saints, there comes to our memory, 
like sounds of distant music, 
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“ Thy vision, (whoso chides may blame 

The instinctive reachings of the Altar flame) 
Shows thee above, in yon ethereal air, 

A holier Mother wrapt in more prevailing prayer.”* 


In the life of Mademoiselle de Lamourous may be found 
many valuable hints to those whose hearts are drawn to 
rescue poor outcast women. The principle of making them 
work for their own support, and obliging them to know and 
feel that if they do not work neither can they eat, seems 
to us most valuable, and is completely exemplified by 
La Misericorde. The simplicity of their life, its fewness 
of rules, together with its perfect order, are worthy of 
observation and adoption. Mademoiselle de Lamourous 
was so remarkable and excellent, that it is truly vexatious 
that the only English record of her should be so strangely 
disfigured. 

Miss Yonge will not add to her reputation by this work, 
for biography borrows its chief charm from its truthfulness. 
It should be like a picture, reflecting every light and shade. 
It should not be overlaid with the compiler’s remarks, so 
as to make them a vehicle only for his own opinions. In 
this little volume we are continually reminded, not of 
what Mademoiselle de Lamourous said or did, but what 
Miss Yonge thought of what she said and did ;— not a 
record of the deeds that one, now a saint in glory y, left 
behind her, but of the opinions and judgments of a very 
erring mortal. 

We cannot take leave of these ladies, each of whom is 
endowed with considerable powers and. talents, without 
ex, ressing an earnest hope that their future works will 
not be disfigured in the way we have pointed out, and that 
they will have courage to despise such popularity as can 
be gained only at the expense of truth. We are well 
aware that a little abuse of Catholics in an Anglican work 
largely increases its circle of readers; but advantage 
gained by a sacrifice of generosity and rectitude, is surely 
not worth the venture. 

One object of this brief notice is to convince Catholics, 
who have it in their power, of the great importance of 
increasing our Catholic literature in every department, 





* Lyra Innocentium. 
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novels not excepted. We believe, that few of us are aware 

how universal novel reading has become, and how large 
an influence a clever novel writer possesses. Surely, 
then, this is not a ground to be left barren. If we look 
round among our writers, we have not much to congratulate 
ourselves upon. With few noble exceptions, such as Lady 
Georgina Fullerton, and Miss Kavanagh, we may charac- 
terise our Catholic novels among the trash. We hoped 
something from Mount St. Laurence, which, though it 
had many faults, bore evidences of talent that might 
have done better in time, but the appearance of Mar- 
garet Danvers dispelled our visions. We do not want 
a silly story, plentifully interlarded with Catholic sayings 
or prettinesses, nor yet one in which the Catholic element, 

from the fear of obtrusiveness, is left out altogether ; we 
want healthy vigorous, m: anly tales, with ‘those true 
principles and generous actions and heroic deeds that 
flourish nowhere so luxuriantly as in the Catholic Church ; 
—simply displayed tales of real life, tales of the trials 
and sorrows, the joys and temptations of our common 


warfare. 





Art. IV.—1. Alice Sherwin: a Tale of the Times of Sir Thomas More. 
By J. M.C. London: Burns and Lambert, 1858. 
2. Westminster Abbey, or the Days of the Reformation. By the author 
of “ Mortimer,” ‘* Cesar Borgia,” &c. London. 


3. Leonora D’Orco. By G. P. James. London: Newby, 1858. 
4, Rienzi. By Sir Lytton Bulwer. (Cheap reprint.) London: 


Routledge, 1856. 


5. Coningsby, &c. By B. D’Israeli, (Cheap Edition) 1853-5, London: 
Bryce. 


N eminent writer on some occasion avowed an aversion 

. to historical novels. He thought they almost always 
perverted historical truth. In this they indeed are no 
worse than most histories, And it is hard to say which are 
the most pernicious, histories which are novels, or novels 
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which affect to be histories. On the whole, perhaps, the 
latter work the most mischief, if only for this reason, that 
they are more likely to be read. It is true, asa great 
author observes, that history has long been a conspiracy 
against truth, but the conspiracy finds in the historical 
romance its most efficient instrument. Falsehood is 
popularized, and rendered into a form which seizes on the 
Imagination, and therefore upon the feelings. A false his- 
tory we may hope may be read by few, and forgotten when 
read. A novel is certain to be read by as many as can 
get at it, and impressions by which the feelings have been 
excited, are pretty certain to endure. 

Our dramatists were the earliest of our historical novel- 
ists, and Shakespeare popularized and made permanent the 
false traditions of the Reformation. Any one who has 
seen King John knows with what fervid interest a British 
audience follow the fate of the brutal tyrant, who is repre- 
sented as a patriotic prince reluctantly submitting to 
and proudly challenging the authority of Rome; and what 
bursts of applause never fail to be elicited by the cele- 
brated lines, in which he vows 


“ That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in my dominions. 
But as we under heaven are supreme head, 
So under him that great supremacy, 
When we do reign we will alone uphold 
Without the assistance of a mortal hand. 
So tell the Pope—all reverence set apart 
To him and his usurped authority.” 


_ And again :— 


“Though you and all the kings of Christendom 
Are led so grossly by this meddling priest, 

Yet I alonc—alone do now oppose 

Against the Pope, and count his friends my foes !” 


Lines evidently written to flatter the national prejudices, 
which had led to an acquiescence in the assumption of supre- 
macy by the tyrannical sovereign, whose character is thus 
pourtrayed in the person of Jolin. Most critics account 
King John as one of the earliest of his productions, in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; the rather different portraiture of Henry 
VIII., given in the play which bears his name, being one 
of the latest, and written in the reign of James. These 
facts as to the order of time in which the plays were writ- 
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ten, throw a great light upon the courtly spirit in which they 
were conceived, and the unscrupulous facility with which 
historic truth was tampered with to suit the prevalent feel- 
ings of the times. 

In the play of Richard III. we have an opportunity of 
comparing and appreciating the rival powers of poetry and 
history in the perversion of truth, and we can see plainly 
how vastly more powerful is falsehood in the form of 
romance. Who now reads the Lives of Richard IIL, by 
More, or of Henry VIL, by Bacon? But is there a 
tradesman’s boy in the kingdom who has not a vivid idea 
of the crook-backed Richard, the murderer of his nephews? 
Shakespeare has made the story as popular as that of 
George Barnwell and his uncle. Indeed, we think of the 
two that of Richard is the more generally known. Who 
but the learned care for Walpole and his Historic Doubts? 
The million still believe devoutly in Richard’s hump, and 
will do so as long as Shakespeare remains to them, in spite 
of all that historic critics can say. Just as they will fancy 
Falstaff a debauched buffuon—although in the Paston 
Letters we see him a grave, pious, and reverend knight. 
highly esteemed and honoured by all who knew him. In 
vain exists the glass painting of Richard, belonging to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, showing him a handsome 
prince; such as the old Countess of Desmond, (who had 
danced with him in her youth,) assured Walpole he was. 
The multitude believe in the hump, for is it not in 
Shakespeare ? 


** The dogs bark at me as I halt by them.” 


They believe in the hump because they are told that he 
murdered his infant nephews. And they believe that he 
murdered his nephews because they are sure that he had a 
hump. They cannot analyze, and don’t attempt to do so. 
The hump and the murder are mixed up together in their 
minds. It is fitting that murderers should be horrible 
humped-back creatures ; it is natural that horrible-looking 
creatures should do murders. So the multitude fancy, 
and fancying, believe, for the feelings sway the fancy and 
influence belief. It is a curious circumstance, and seems 
to have escaped the notice of historic critics, that Richard 
not only had no motive for murdering the children, but 
every motive against it. His killing them could do him no 
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good, and must do him—as the bare rumour did—immense 
harm. His fate is one of the earliest and most striking 
instances in our history of the fearful power of calumny. 
The bare idea that he had murdered the boys lost him the 
hearts of the people. Yet if they had stopped to think 
they would have seen that the deed could not have been 
his. He was, as all knew, a wondrous wise and shrewd 
prince, and not the man to do an odious act merely to gain 
odium. It was a deed he could not conceal if he did it. 
It was a deed by which he could only damn his character 
as aruthless murderer. His title rested not on their “if, 
but on their legitimacy. He had challenged the crown 
before all England, and during their lives, on the score of 
their illegitimacy. He had produced depositions before 
the council, (which Hall, writing under Henry VII., 
admits that he had seen,) proving a pre-contract by 
Edward [V. with more than one other woman before his 
marriage with Elizabeth Woodvil. And Comines, the 
French historian, relates, that Bishop Stillington told 
him that Edward had contracted marriage with a lady in 
his presence. Added to this is the undoubted fact that 
the depositions produced by Richard were never met with 
sworn evidence, although they pointed to particular per- 
sons. Now, admitting that the children were illegitimate, 
it mattered nothing to Richard whether they were living 
or dead. In their lives he had challenged and assumed 
the crown with the consent of all England, and the first 
rumour we hear of the supposed murder is among the sup- 
porters of his rival—Richmond. That alone might sug- 
gest a suspicion as to the real origin of the rumour. It 
was used for a purpose; it answered the purpose, and that 
purpose was the purpose of Richard’s foes. Who were 
they? The chief among them was Morton, Bishop of Ely, 
who had been imprisoned for treason by Richard’s brother 
and predecessor, Edward, and generously set at liberty. 
And this prelate, after succeeding in his intrigues to sup- 
plant Richard, gave More the materials for that Life of 
Richard III. which passes under his name, but is really 
the work of Morton. This is the foundation for all the 
stories against Richard, and it was written by the very 
man who ruined him, and who was the chancellor and 
chief minister of the sovereign whom he had assisted to 
seat upon the throne. Now it is admitted on all hands 


that this history isin a great degree a fabrication, and that 
VOL. XLY.—No. XC. 5 
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the speeches recorded in it are for the most part “ rhetori- 
eal flourishes,’’ or pure inventions. What reliance can be 
placed upon it? er on any other of the servile writers who, 
under the crafty Henry, strove to blacken the character of 
his predecessor? In More’s history we are told that “at 
such time as Tyrell was in the Tower for treason com- 
mitted against King Henry VII., both Deighton and he 
were examined and confessed the murder,’ of which 
** confession’’ no one ever heard a word at the time. Dead 
men tell no tales, and they were hung. There is great 
reason to suspect that they were shung for not confessing 
it. When did the ‘confession’? occur? Bacon, in his 
History of Henry VII., reveals the real truth, without 
intending it. He tells us that soon after the appearance o} 
Perkin Warbeck, (who, be it remembered. was recognized 
by many as being the son of Edward IV.,) Tyrell and 
Deighton were committed to the tower, and as the king 
gave out, both agreed in the same tale, (that is, that they 
had murdered the children at Richard’s desire,) ** that, 
nevertheless, Henry made no use of their confessions ; that 
Tyrell was soon afterwards beheaded,” (nominally) ‘* for 
other treasons,”’ (but really for not ‘‘ confessing?’ what he 

was wanted to confess,) ‘but Deighton, who it seems 
spake best for the king, was set at liberty, and was the 
principal means of divulging the tradition.” Is it not 
lain that its real origin was the intrigue which placed 
i dJenry upon the throne ; that Tyrell was murdered because 
he would not support it, that Deighton was liberated 
because he did so, (though, if it were true, he merited the 
fate which the other had suffered,) and that, in short, the 
calumnies on Richard had their source in the machinations 
of the cruel and crafty tyrant who succeeded him. 

We confess we feel the more interest in this question 
for this reason, that from various circumstances we suspect 
that it was not Richard’s demerits, but his merits, which 
led to the conspiracy against him, and that one of his 
merits was the disposition of the House of York to be more 

docile to the Papacy than the rival House of Lancaster, 
Henry IV., the first prince of the Lancasterian line, had 
thought nothing of hanging an archbishop without trial, 
and he and his successor sternly enforced the schismatical 
statutes against the Holy See, while Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, as old Coke was fond of quoting, “ put the 
Papal letters into the fire.’’ But Edward IV., despite his 
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imputed faults, was disposed to abate this arbitrary and 
uncatholic spirit, and in his reign the anti-Papal statutes 
were not so strictly enforced. Now, as we have shown, 
those statutes too much reflected the real spirit and wishes 
of the English Episcopate, who did not desire to be too 
much dependent on Rome, but rather desired that patron- 
age should be exercised at home. ‘The fact that Morton, 
Bishop of Ely, machinated against Edward and supplanted 
Richard, and through his long life showed a very unpapal 
disposition, throws some light on this passage in our his- 
tory, and tends to confirm our views of it. We know what 
manner of men the princes of the House of Tudor were, 
and what came of their “‘supremacy.’’ And the fact is 
indisputable that they were brought in by the English 
Lpiscopate, and all through their horrible career of tyranny 
were upheld by that episcopate. 

Undoubtedly Henry IV. was an usurper, and it is 
admitted that Richard of York had a title by descent prior 
to that of Henry VI. What is more important is, that 
Vdward IV. and Richard ILL. were better sovereigns than 
their predecessors or their successors. Dr. Thomson, in 
his excellent ‘Illustrations of the Llistory of Great 
Britain,”’ very truly says,—‘‘ The memory of Richard IIL. 
is commonly held in such great execration that the benefit 
of his excellent laws is almost forgotten. He was the 
first monarch who directed the laws to be enrolled in 
English; and he at once encouraged the rising art of 
typography, and conferred a most valuable gift on the 
nation by ordering them to be printed. The very first act 
of his reign, too, abolished the loans of money called Bene- 
volences, wherein the king named the sum which was 
frequently extorted by foree.”? And this arbitrary prac- 
tice we know was revived by the sovereigns who succeeded: 
the avaricious father and the rapacious son. All historians 
agree, also, that Richard showed great zeal for the due 
administration of justice. How was it under his successor 
Henry, with his venal judges, and those fell instruments of 
his tyranny, Empson and Dudley ? 

Among Henry’s judges was Sir John More, the father 
of Sir Thomas, and his chancellor and chief minister was 
Morton. It was in Morton’s house that Sir Thomas More 
was bred, and there he contracted, as appears from his 
Utopia, (in which he gives us occasional glimpses of his 
conversations with the Cardinal,) that cold uncatholic tone 
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of feeling towards the Papacy which characterized the age. 
The tone of his Utopia, and above all, the idea it gives us 
of prelates so illustrious as Morton, must be painful to a 
Catholic mind, and apparently irreconcilable with the 
traditional virtue of his character. But in the first place, 
the whole history of the age shows that men of sincere 
piety and untainted morality were utterly wanting in 
loyalty to the Papacy; and in the next place, that the tra- 
ditional idea of his virtue is as grossly exaggerated as the 
idea of the meanness or worldliness of Wolsey. The real 
truth of history, as many able writers, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, have discovered, throws the odium of meanness or 
worldliness infinitely more on More than on Wolsey. 
More meanly supplanted his generous patron Wolsey, by 
giving his sanction to a list of charges, scurrilous, ludic- 
rous, coarse, and contemptible. Having supplanted his 
benefactor, he became, as chancellor, the willing tool of a 
tyrant, at that very time intent upon his design for a 
divorce, (the not yielding to which was the real cause of 
his anger against Wolsey,) and cared so little for the Papal 
Supremacy that he, as head of the law, had the main 
charge of enforcing those hateful schismatical statutes 
which had virtually destroyed the Pope’s authority in 
England. Indeed, it was under his auspices that the most 
tyrannical and detestable of these statutes was appealed to 
in order to compass the ruin of Wolsey. Yet because the 
king afterwards required from him a particular form of 
declaration which he objected to, and the king’s anger 
then hurried him to the block, he is venerated as a martyr 
to a cause for which his whole history shows that he cared 


not a single straw. His intimate friends, such as Erasmus 
and Colet, were tainted with heresy; his own religious 
coldness makes it more than probable that he shared their 
secret sentiments; he certainly never showed the least 
religious earnestness ; he had the virtue of a certain cold 
evenness of temper, which had more of philosophical cool-. 
ness than of Christian charity ; he had a courage which 
death could not daunt ; he was moral, as so many heretics 
have been, and these are the materials out of which tradi- 
tion has created an heroic character. As to his courage, 
heathens have shown as much; for his temper, we know 
of infidels whose coolness could never be disturbed; and 


for his morality, if wilful slander is a deadly sin, then his 
scurrilous calumnies on the great Cardinal in the hour of 
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his fall, cover his memory with dishonour, and show that he 
only shunned the vices for which he had no taste, but 
could sin as meanly as any man when it suited his purpose. 

The English veneration for More is a striking illustration 
of the perverting influences of false tradition. 


The beautiful tale which we have placed at the head of 
our article, (perhaps we ought to apologize to its gifted 
author for putting it in such company,) adopts, however, 
and embodies this tradition, and therefore of course is open 
to the charge of deviating from historic trath. 

We ought to apologize. to the author of Alice Sherwin 
for naming it in the same catalogue with the wretched 
thing called “ Westminster Abbey.” But however pain- 
ful it may be to the author of the beautiful Catholic tale 
we so admire, stern justice, and the interests of truth, 
require of us to say that in this respect he must submit to 
companionship with the author of that wretched produc- 
tion. The hero of the author of Alice Sherwin set his 
name to those very slanders, vile as they are, which form 
the staple of the abominable work entitled ‘‘ Westminster 
Abbey.”’ This literally is the simple truth, however it 
may startle and disgust the author of “ Alice Sherwin.” 
For Sir Thomas More ‘set his name to the memorial 
charging Wolsey with debauchery, and the main feature 

of ‘‘ Westminster Abbey’’ is the selfsame stupid and ma- 
lignant calumny. The plot turns upon the very imputa- 
tion to which, to his lasting infamy, More solemnly set his 
seal. And the writer of Westminster Abbey”’ does but 


revel in all the imaginary incidents and circumstances of 


the iniquity which Sir Thomas More, without the shadow 
of an excuse, without an attempt of proof, without the least 
atom of evidence, sought to fasten on the character of the 
great Cardinal. Now does not this show the evil not of 
turning history into novel, but of turning false history inte 
novel? There is no harm, there may be infinite good, in 
putting historic truth into a romantic form; but to give 
falsehood this form is to perpetuate error, and blend it with 
all the ideas and associations of youth. If More was really 
a truly good and great man, then it is no sin to slander an 
ecclesiastic and to rebel against the Pope. If the accusa- 
tions against Wolsey were ‘false, then More was a slanderer. 
The miserable ribaldries of “ Westminster Abbey” are 


spun out of the foul slanders strung together by Sir 
Thomas More, and for which there is not a shadow of 
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foundation in authentic contemporary history. So far 
from it that the Cardinal’s sole fault, servility to 
royalty ; and its real cause, want of fidelity to the Papacy, 
were equally shared by Sir Thomas More, and‘there is no 
evidence that Wolsey’s personal morality was one whit 
less pure than that of his unscrupulous accuser. The 


whole character and career of More show that he cared 


little for the Holy See, and it is most characteristic of the 
age, that he never professed to rest his dissent from the 
king’s formula of supremacy on the papal views, but on his 
own. His scruples were simply the result of his own 
opinion. He did not profess that they arose from reverence 
for the Papal authority. It would have been inconsistent 
with his whole life to have done so. The Holy See had 
for centuries solemnly protested against the schismatical 
statutes which he had all his life enforced, and which vir- 
tually deprived the Pope of his authority. It was not that 
More cared for the Pope’s supremacy; he was opposed to the 
formal acknowledgment of the king’s, and only to its formal 
acknowledgment. Its actual exercise he had all his life 
enforced. But then there was the pretended recognition 
of the Papal supremacy. And that wretched subterfuge 
satisfied the conscience of the age, and it satisfied More. 
Tle clung to it; ‘content to dwell in decencies for ever.”’ 
He had no objection to practice impiety, he scrupled to 
profess it. He shrank from putting acts into words, There 
is something eminently English in this love of forms. 
Henry’s nature could not endure it; he was disgusted 
with the farce of a professed adherence to a supremacy 
which was an actual nonentity. To him it appeared an 
odious hypocrisy. Hence his rage with Fisher and More. 
And really as between him and them one can scarcely 
marvel at it, nor fail to confess that as regards them he 
had a right to be enraged. He knew that while pretending 
to regard the Pope as the Head of the Church, they would 
stand by demurely while his will was disregarded, his 
authority set at nought. He knew that they were well 
content with laws which rendered it penal for any one to 
attempt to enforce papal decrees against the royal will. 
And knowing this, what mere formalists he must have 
thought them to stickle at a few words, and scruple at 
expressing the sense and effect of the very system under 
which they lived! And he remembered something else as 
regarded More. He remembered that this very More had 
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not hesitated, a few years ago, to denounce the penalties 
of these very anti-papal statutes against poor Wolsey, and 
helped to crush him by the dread weapons of that very 
royal supremacy with which he now affected to be shocked. 
What an idea he must have had of More’s conscience ! 
To say the truth, More rested his doubt upon his own 


opinion, as much so as any Puritan, More, in a word, 
was but a dissenter. He died for his opinion, no doubt, 
So would Andrew Marvel have died; so did die a host of 


Englishmen as brave-hearted as he. He was eminently 
Puritanical in all his habits of mind, his intimacies and 
associations, his secret tendencies of thought, above all, in 
his clinging to outward proprieties and professions. He 
lived all his life a slave to royalty, andan enemy of Rome. 
He went with the tyrant in all his bad acts and deeds, and 
only pretended to scruple and to doubt when asked boldly 
to profess what he had always practised, and manfully to 
avow the principle on which he had all along acted—that 
the royal will was supreme. 

And this is the person we have been taught to venerate 
as a hero, simply because it was his fate to be the first 
victiin of a tyrant; and that has created a false tradition 
about him, which is clung to with as much fidelity as the 
corresponding tradition of Wolsey’s worldliness. And 
worldly he inay have been; too worldly fora prelate, but 
not half so much so as the mean-minded men who called 
him so; and vicious he was not, as most of those were who 
calumniated him. And it is sad to think that the chief of his 
revilers was Sir Thomas More; and that the last and vilest 
of the novels sent forth to pander to the bigotted prejudices 
of the age, is founded on his coarse calumnies, coined 
against his early, his generous, his magnificent patron, 
Still worse is it to find him held up to the admiration of 
Catholic youth as the model of a Catholic! 

Not the acts of any Pontiff, but the spirit which 
taught men to criticize their acts, brought about the 
Reformation. And who taught this, but men like 
More? He and all his fellows told the English people 
that Popes might err in their pastoral office, and should 
be held in check by human laws. ‘They sapped the faith 
of men in the papacy, and men soon lost faith in the 
Church. If Popes could err so fatally, in whom could they 
trust? They naturally trusted to themselves. Aud how 
did the sycophants of princes sap men’s faith in the papacy ? 
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Chiefly by means of calumny, that deadliest of all weapons. 
That moral poison which was employed against the papacy, 
circulated through all ranks of society the subtle fatal spirit 
of unbelief. How could men believe the Pontiff infallible 
when they heard that he was immoral? To destroy the 
Pontiff’s character, was to crush his authority ; for it was 
to destroy men’s belief in it. It was the devil’s defence 
against the dread weapon of excommunication. Men were 
taught by divines that the act of excommunication might 
be null, for that the Pope might be a bad man, and the 
very act a sacrilege and sin. Once led to think that it might 


be so, they failed not to think that it was so, whenever it 
suited the purposes of the time to profess to think so. 
And thus the power of the papacy was destroyed by 
calumny, which, by degrees, built up a mountain of false 
tradition, so apparently impenetrable, that some Catholics 
are afraid even to attempt to penetrate it, not having suffi- 
cient faith in the force of truth. 

Yet surely they might be led to suspect what is the 
truth, if they but reflect that all these calumnies have 
emanated from enemies of Popes, or flatterers of kings ! 

Take, for instance, the name which gives the title to one 
of the novels mentioned at the head of our article, Cesar 
Borgia, what ideas of horror present themselves to the 
minds of most men at the bare mention of the name— 
Borgia! It is a synonyme forall that is unnatural 
and horrible, yet it is the name of a Pope! Aye, and it 
was the name of more than one Pope, and it was the name 
of one, admitted by all the world, to have been a wise and 
holy Pontiff. It was the name of Calixtus III., as well as 
of Alexander VI. And the younger Borgia was made a 
cardinal by his venerable uncle, one of the most saintly men 
who ever held St. Peter’s chair. Men forget this—forget 
it! they never probably heard of it—they who heap obloquy 
on the name of Alexander VI. What do men know about 
the Pontiff whose name makes their whole moral nature 
shudder with horror! Nothing—absolutely nothing. Not 
one in a million could say who made him cardinal, or 
where he passed his life, that long life of well nigh forty 
years, which elapsed between his becoming cardinal and 
pope. Not oneina million is aware that he was already, as 
most pontiffs are, a man descending into the vale of years, 
ere he was Called to the tiara ; and is supposed to have been 
wallowing in the lowest depths of unnatural depravity. 
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See the power of a false tradition. The name has been 
branded and blackened, and conjures up before men’s 
eyes dark phantoms of iniquity. _ Not one in a million ever 
troubles himself to enquire how it was so branded—when— 
by whom-—and for what purposes. Few have read anything 
at all about him, although all have heard him alluded to as 
a monster of iniquity. Hardly any know anything more 
about him than is contained in the pages of ‘* Roscoe,’’ 
who half a century ago vindicated the fame of ‘‘ Lucretia 
Borgia,’’ leaving his readers to suppose the character of 
her reputed father, liable to the same imputations as before, 
although it is so inseparably associated with hers, 
from the nature of the charges made, that the vindication 
of hers is the vindication of his. Few know enough of his 
history to be aware of this, or to perceive that after 
Roscoe’s refutation of the charges against Lucretia, those 
against Alexander necessarily must be slandera. How 
many, again, have read the Diary of Burchardt, which 
seems preserved by Providence to attest the Pontiff’s inno- 
cence, and contains not a syllable to his prejudice ? 
How many know, or care to know, the circumstances 
under which, or the manner in which Giucciardini ; under 
the patronage of the artful and rapacious emperor, whose 
brutal troops sacked Rome, and who ravened after the spoil 
of Italy like a beast of prey ; concocted that foul tirade of 
calumny upon the Holy See, on which all subsequent 
slanderers have drawn, and which hardly pretends to be 
anything but a repertory of loose hearsay and secondhand 
scandal, given without the least :vestige of authority, or 
even the assumption of veracity. 

How few even of those who have heard of him have read 
his history, and how few of those who have done so have 
been at any pains to test its credibility? How many have 
tried to ascertain the worth and value of his perpetual 
formula; ‘‘ It is said,” or, “I have heard??? How many 
are aware that he could not possibly know anything of what 
passed at Rome in Alexander’s pontificate, seeing that he 
was a child at Florence; and Florence was at bitter en- 
mity with the Holy See? How many would be struck with 
the entire absence of any vouchers of authority? How 
many, like Sir Walter Scott, would even pause to ask, 
‘is it true?’’ as they read his foul tales of crime, or his 
yet more odious surmises or insinuations of iniquity? who, 
when a Pontiff is concerned, thinks of the terrific ferocity 
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of Italian passions, or reflects whether the pen would be 
used with less scruple than the poniard; or, whether, in 
an age when archbishops were hanged, even pontiffs would 
be spared? How few knew anything of the state of Italy 
in those times, or of the terrible struggles which the pon- 
tiffs had to wage with brigand barons, and bandit princes, 
to secure it peace, or of the fierce and deadly enmities 
which they encountered in their task? And how many of 
those who know these things, give to them their f ‘air effect 
in weighing the credibility of the stories coined in those 
days s against the papacy, by the malignant Ferdinand, or, 
the frantic Florentines, or, the courtly favourite of the 
astute imperial hypocrite who tampered even with heresy 
to weaken the Pope! 

The truth is, few think or know anything about the 
matter; people are content with the tradition ; and not one 
in a million cares to enquire into it. The few who have 
done so find it false ; and not only so, but find not a ves- 
tige of credible authority for believing it true. 

Probably there never was less pretence for belief in 
calumny, than in the case of Alexander. Made a Cardi- 
nal by a pious and venerable Pontiff, he was sent by 
the sagacious Sixtus, at a most trying crisis, as Legate 
into Spain, his native country, where his character would 
be best known; at the same time there was sent into 
France, on a similar mission, the celebrated Cardinal 
Bessarion, whom Protestant writers describe as most 
**learned and eloquent,’’ as “‘ the oldest and the wisest 
of the Cardinals,’’ and “‘ one whose conduct was always 
suited to his dignity.”’ Is it credible that at the same time 
the same shrewd discerning Pontiff should send, on a 
similar mission, a depraved debauchee? Yet if the 
vulgar idea of Alexander is correct, he must have been 
then in the midst of a foul career of vice! in the prime of 
his life, in the full possession of rank, and wealth, and 
vigour. Nor is this all. IZe had a rival, a jealous rival, 
the Cardinal of Pavia, who, with eyes of envy, watched 
his life; who had coveted his lofty mission, and sought to 
injure his character by detraction. Yet nothing worse is 
said of him but those general imputations of luxur 'y, aunbi- 
tion, &c., which were made on Beaufort, on Wolsey, on 
Leo, on every distinguished prelate of the age. This was 
just twenty years before he was Pope, consequently Ceesar 


and Lucretia, if his children, must have been born at or 
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before that time. And the received account of his depravity 
is, that at this very time it was (as it must have been if it 
existed) notorious, open, unblushing, notorious to all. 
Surely the very statement of the simple facts and dates 
might suffice to dispose of the foul calumny, just as_per- 
jured testimony is destroyed in the courts by a few search- 
ing questions: and like most perjured witnesses, the calum- 
niators of Alexander went too fur, proved too much, 
come their mark, and have destroyed their own credi- 
lity 

Voltaire, in the last century, saw through their men- 
dacity, and laughed at the er edulity of those who believed 
their self-contradictory stories. Yet strange to say, some 
Catholics cling to them still, and the faithful hold with 
tenacity to the false traditions which even unbelievers have 
exploded and exposed to scorn! “‘ There is an immortality 
in mendacity (said an eloquent orator) which chivalry can- 
not vanquish.’”? No, nor even charity. Calumny chills 
or poisonsfeven the sweet current of charity, and those 
whom we have once been brought to fancy to be vile, we 
can scarcely bring ourselves to believe to have been good. 
The progress of truth, however, though slow, is sure. And 
even as regards Alexander, it is perceptible. A few years 
ago, we believe no English writer had expressed a doubt 
as to his depravity. We are glad to observe, however, 
that Mr. James, in his Leonora d’ Orco, in which the plot 
is laid in Rome during the Pontificate of Alexander, has 
remarked that, his depravity was antecedent to his eleva- 
tion to the Papacy. That is a great step towards the 
exculpation of his memory. But as we have scen, there is 
no reason to believe that this depravity ever existed at all, 
and every reason to disbelieve it. As to his presumed 
paternity, it was never heard of until he had provoked 
enmity by his energetic pontificate, though it must have 
been notorious for a quarter of a century before. And it is 
admitted that, in certain legal proceedings, sworn deposi- 
tions attested that Csesar and Lucretia were the children 
of another—we believe of his brother. It is easy to say 
that the depositions were false, but no one said so at the 
time ; and it is too much to dispose of sworn evidence by 
ex post facto assertions. ‘the truth is, that it was the 
custom of Popes in those troublous times, to have a rela- 
tive, generally a nephew, a man of vigour and martial 


prowess, to conduct the defence of the “Papal territories 
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against the rapacious states by which it was surrounded, 
and who were for ever seeking to spoil it. And the 
relative, according to papal usage, would be called ‘‘ my 
son:”’ which is probably foundation enough for malignant 
enmity to base a foul calumny upon. Assuredly just as 
much foundation exists for the imputation in the case of 
many a pontiff acknowleged to have been good and holy. 
Alexander reigned at the very climax of the struggle 
with those states. Literature happened then to be a 
rising power; it was mostly under the influence of the 
enemies of the Holy See (because princes were rich and 
Pontiffs were poor) and the venal writers of Florence or 
Venice, revenged those rapacious republics upon Julius or 
Sixtus, and, above all, on Alexander, by branding their 
character with infamy; handing down to posterity his, 
beyond all, a caricature of wickedness, a contradictory 
monstrosity of human nature, admitted to have been 
temperate, learned, and intellectual, refined in his tastes, 
elevated in his ideas, wondrous in his mental energy and 
capacity for labour; yet at the same time represented as 
revelling in the lowest and vilest debauchery. Such is the 
force of a false tradition, and it is embodied in the last his- 
torical novel, which assumes to represent the scenery and 
characters of Rome in his age. But Leonora d’ Orco has 
this great merit, and deserves this encomium, that it is the 
first instance in our literature in which some degree of 
justice is done at all events, to the Papal character of Alex- 
ander. The whole odium of guilt is cast upon Ceasar, 
and the Pontiff is represented as altogether another char- 
acter. The absurd legend of his death by poison, is 
adhered to, although the author must be well aware that 
it is so groundless, that Voltaire ridiculed it, and it is 
demonstrated to be false by the Diary of Burchardt, 
who describes the last illness of the Pontiff. So slow is 
the progress of truth in destroying a false tradition, so 
unscrupulous are your historical novelists in adopting 
and retaining any “ incident’? which is dramatic, would 
help out their plot, or give greater “‘ effect’’ to its tragic 
elements. But let us be grateful that the light of truth 
has begun at least to beam in, even on this favourite bed 
of falsehood and of calumny, and that its effects are faintly 
visible even in one of the latest of the historical novels, 
It is impossible fairly to appreciate the conduct of Alex- 
ander, or to estimate justly the value of the accusations 
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against him without attending to his position, the 
unparalleled conflicts to which he was involved, and the 
numerous and flagitious enmities to which he was exposed. 
Perhaps no Pontiff had ever been exposed to such a com- 
bination of wicked and abandoned princes; or ever one 
defended himself so nobly and successfully. And to the 
bitter enmity of his foiled and baffled foes can be traced 
that accumulation of calumny which has so blackened 
his memory. Ferdinand of Naples (who got his sister to 
try to poison her husband) and Charles VIII. of France, 
a sovereign equally abandoned, were among his enemies. 
The former sought, by the aid of a treacherous Orsini, 
to get strongholds in the Papal territory that might connect 
him with the factious nobility. This is the language of 
M. Napier, who very truly says that the Pope found him- 
self bearded, in the heart of his dominions, by one of his 
most powerful barons, supported by two unfriendly states 
in close family connection.* Charles was in league with 
Florence, where Savonarola incited him to the invasion 
of Italy with a view of deposing the Pope. Such were the 
circumstances of Alexander; and surely no pontificate 
could more strongly illustrate the importance of territorial 
independence of the Papacy. On the other hand, the 
Pontiff who defended himself against such foes, had he 
only their army to fear? Might it not be expected that 
he would suffer more severely from their slanders?, Might 
not a suspicion be excited a priort that the charges 
against him are calumnies, when it is observed that they 
are all the accusations of enemies; that with hardly any 
exception the historical writers of the day, Narch, Nard, 
Machiavelli, Savonarola, Giucciardini, were all Floren- 
tines? Surely such testimony might a priori be dis- 
credited as calumny arising out of the successful exer- 
tions of this most able Pontiff to defend his territorial 
dominion and spiritual independence. Moreover, we may 
observe as to their credibility, that even Protestant 
writers have remarked upon the flagrant fabrications 
with which these pretended histories teem: entire speeches 
being invented; in some‘instances translations, or imi- 
tations of those in Tacitus! The author of the Universal 
History points out instances of this in Machiavelli. And 





* History of Florence, vol. iii., p. 496. 
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any one may see it in Giucciardini. Where is the dif- 
ference between ‘‘ histories’’ like these, and novels like 
Leonora D’Orco? 

The peril in which the Church would be placed if the 
Papacy were not in a position of independence, w was illus- 
trated when Charles VIII. was in possession of Rome. 
He was very nearly being induced by the evil suggestions 
of the Cardinals who had invited him thither to depose 
the Pope, under the pretence of simony, and thus create 
aschism. That it was a pretence, is plain, from the fact 
that the charge was not heard of before; that it was uot 
heard of afterwards; and that it was evidently raised to 
serve the purpose of the hour. So soon as the plan of 
deposition was dropped, the charge of simony was dropped 
also. Yet, of course, if his election had been simoniac: al, 
he was not a valid Pope. And this places those who 
assail the Papacy in his person, in this dilemma, that the 
only persons competent to raise the accusation must, by 
setting up their participation in the crime, have discredited 
their testimony by their acknowledged infamy, and thence 
this further dilemma, ‘that if their char ges are true, he 
was no valid Pope; and that they only affect him per- 
sonally, and do not affect the Papacy. Moreover, the 
charge is refuted by its circumstantial mendacity. It was 
alleged that a boon was given to a cardinal which was 
in fact given to another person. Such contradictions with 
the circumstances of the accusation, and the inventers of 
the accusation, and its causes, are the only modes of 
testing its truth. But if the charge of simony is false, 
what can be thought of other and grosser charges made 
by the same historian, with no testimony vouched, and no 
facts stated in confirmation? What can be thought but 
that they are mere surmises inspired by the malignity of 
enemies? Those who would precipitate a schism to 
gratify their enmity or promote their interest, would not 
stick at slander. When Giucciardini charged him with 
immoderate ambition, he used language which had been 
applied to Boniface VIIL. ., and Gregory VII., and Inno- 
cent III.; and when he accused him of covetousness and 
rapacity, he only applied epithets of abuse which had been 
heaped upon Sixtus 1V., and were hurled at Julius IL, 
upon just as much ground, viz., as he informs us 
elsewhere, that the Pope resolved to reduce the cities 
which had been usurped by the Papal vicars, or by neigh- 
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bouring states, to the ancient jurisdiction, and laboured 
to that end. Ofcourse the princes, whose encroachments 
upon the, Holy See he resolved to resist—and hence Ferdi- 
nand of Naples, who was one of them—were grieved to 
hear of his election to the Papacy. ‘The language of 
Giucciardini as to the character of the Pope is of that loose 
abusive character which is inspired by enmity, not of that 
distinct and definite nature which indicates truth. On 
the other hand, he admits him to have been a man of 
excellent sagacity, care, and judgment ; and except in the 
instance of arumour of incredible atr ocity of which he does 
not dare to express his own belief, he makes no distinct 
statement impugning his morality while Pope; for though 
he refers reproachfully to his children, he does not state 
that they were not his legitimate chil ren, born before he 
entered the priesthood ; and even if illegitimate, their age 
at the time Alexander ascended the “Papal throne, ‘of 
itself indicates that the sin had been committed many 
years before ; and how could it affect his character while 
P ope ? This is admitted by the Author of Leonora 
D’Oreo. 

It is most essential to bear in mind that, as Machiavelli 
states, Faenza, Forli, Imola, and Rimini, were in the 
power of some of the Papal vicars or princes who’ had 
wrested them from the Papacy. And he states that the 
Pope, Alexander VI., resolved to reduce them to their 
ancient jurisdiction. It was surely time to doso. ‘Take 
an instance. ‘The Orsini had entered into the pay of 
Charles VIII.* when he. came down upon Italy intending 
to depose the Pope. And Ferdinand of Naples, an 
enemy of the Papacy, tampered with this very family for 
the purpose of keeping the Popes under influence. If such 
things were to be, where would be the independence or 
iitegrity of the Church? Ifher own vassals and vicars 
were to fight against her, and wield her own forces, in 
order to enslave her, how could she exist as an indepen- 
dent power? It is mentioned by Giucciardini as a matter 
of reproach against Alexander VI., and it is also made a 
topic of obloquy against other Popes, that they gave the 
territories of the Church into the hands of some of their 
relatives, whose vocation happened tobe toarms. Why to 
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whom should they entrust the defence of their territories, 
more naturally than to members of their family, in 
whom they could place confidence? Thus it was that 
Cwsar Borgia, for example, was employed to recover 
Forli, Imola, and other places belonging to the Papacy. 
It was quite in accordance with the spirit of the times, 
and the usages of the feudal system, to grant territories, 
as fiefs to the generals who, by force of arms, undertook 
to defend them. And let it be remembered that, at this 
time, the French were again in Italy, and, but for the 
valour of the Borgia, there is no knowing how far the 
Holy See might have been enslaved. 

As it was, after Ceesar had recovered Faenza and was, 
about to recover Bologna, he was prevented by the French 
king. Let it be remarked that Ceesar was deemed an 
enemy by the Florentines (who had leagued with the 


French,) and that both Giucciardini and Machiavelli, 


partook of the feeling of enmity with which their country- 
men regarded him, especially the former, who seized 
every opportunity of blackening the character of Borgia, 
upon mere rumour, by the most horrible accusations, of 
which, in the other Florentine historian, we can find no 
trace. He introduces these foul charges with such loose 
phrases as that “‘ report goes,”” or “it is a rumour,”’ or 
‘it is said,”’ not only without vouching any authorities, but 
without vouching his own belief, in these cruel and blast- 
ing slanders: besides the hideous story about Lucretia, 
which Roscoe has refuted, and which, with the rest, by 
their own revolting atrocity, recoil upon their authors, 
the only specific charge against Ceesar of any criminal 
act, is, as to the execution of Vitellozze and Orsini; but 
Giucciardini himself declares that the French king had 
conspired with them, they being under the command of 
Cesar in the pay of the Pope, to wrest Romagna from the 
Holy See, the effect of which would have been to place 
the Pope entirely at his mercy. ‘hus, therefore, their 
lives were forfeited by all law military and civil, as traitors 
to their sovereign and their commander; added to which 
their execution was justified by the yet higher law of 
self-preservation, for it appears from the narrative of 
Machiavelli, an enemy, though an admirer of Cesar, 
that they had formed a design to slay their commander. 

There is a piece of contemporary evidence preserved by 


Providence, and to which we have already referred, as 
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the means of vindicating the character of this Pope, but 
such is the force of prejudice, that the very writers who 
refer to it cannot apparently perceive its effect. 

Thus the assailants of Alexander profess to rely upon 
the Diary of Burchardt, his master of the palace, which 
was published in 1690, by Leibnitz, with this prefatory 
remark, ‘‘ The transactions in which Alexander and 
Czsar Borgia were concerned have been treated of by 
many writers, but it is profitable and desirable also to 


read of them in journals written in a simple style, and as 
far as we can judge of them by an author equally re- 
moved from the influence of feelings of hate and love, an 
eye-witness of the things he relates, in a respectable posi- 
tion, enlarging on many things, from which a more correct 
judgment may be formed.’’ A recent writer who reviles 
Alexander in a coarse and ribald strain, describes Bur- 


chardt as the scribe who daily noted down every act of 


Alexander VI., with a sort of feeling of an obligation of 
truthfulness, or punctilious accuracy, which amounted to 
an amour empitoyable pour la verité, and left no crime of 
that unworthy pontiff unrecorded which fell under his 
observation, or came within his knowledge; and that this 
Diary leaves few other records of his crimes necessary to 
turn to; aud then he says elsewhere, (with the proverbially 
short memory of an unscrupulous writer,) ‘ though many 
of his greatest enormities are not noticed there :”’—a very 
necessary though flagrantly inconsistent addition, for 
this reason, that, as the writer well knew, not one crime 
or “‘ enormity’’ is mentioned there! not a single fact to 
the prejudice of the Pontiff, but much to his credit and 
his honour. Is it possible to imagine a more severe or 
searching test applied to a person’s character than the 
daily noting down his deeds, by an inmate of his house, 
with unpitying zeal for accuracy? Who could stand such 
a test, who was not both a good andagreat man? Yet 


Alexander does stand it. Leibnitz would not omit any- 
thing that was material; the rabid writer just referred 
to has put forth, “‘a fair selection”? of the entries in the 
diary as published, (by which he means a selection stu- 
diously chosen with the view of supporting his atrocious 
calumnies,) and yet there is not one solitary fact stated 
which can be fairly construed as inculpating Alexander, 
or fixing upon him any criminality. And in order to 
make it have that effect, it is necessary for his calum- 
VOL. XLV.—No. XC, 6 
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niators to resort to gross glosses and slanderous insinua- 
tions, and wretched perversions of their own. Thus it is 
recorded that ‘ Perottus fell into the Tiber, non libenter, 
and was found in the river, of which matter many things 
were said ;” which implies that he was drowned, and that it 
was suspected by some persons that he had been murdered 
by some one, but implies no kind of suspicion or surmise 
against the Borgias. Ranke, however, without any autho- 
rity, states that Caesar slew Perotto, Alexander’s favourite, 
and that while the unhappy man clung to his patron for pro- 
tection, and was wrapped with the pontifical mantle, the 
blood of the favourite flowed over the face of the Pope; a 
monstrous fabrication, for Burchardt records that he was 
. ] 

drowned; and even if he had not done so, Ranke’s un- 
authenticated atrocious story is so improbable, and so 
irreconcilable with the relations of Perotto to the Pope, 
or of Alexander to Cassar, that it would be sufficiently 
palpable that it was a malignant falsehood. Yet the writer 
before referred to gravely cites it, and then adds, “ The 
authenticity of Burchardt’s Diary, and the fact of his 
underrating rather than exaggerating the atrocities that 
disfigured the pontificate of Alexander, may be judged of 
by Burchardt’s mode of recording the murder of Alexan- 
der’s favourite servant ;’’—which evidently meant to imply, 
and would lead a careless reader to suppose, that Bure 
chardt attributes the murder, or some connivance at it, to 
Alexander, whereas he does not hint at any such idea, 
and the fact that the man was_Alexander’s favourite surely 
rather implies the reverse. Was the poor Pope to be 
responsible for all the murders perpetrated in Rome? As 
atrocious is the attempt to fasten on Ceesar the murder of 
his brother, in the face of the facts stated in the Diary, 
which clearly prove that he could have had no concern in 
it; even if he had, which Roscoe shows he had not, any 
conceivable motive for it. In order to suggest a motive, 
another hideous calumny is invented, for which also not a 
trace is to be found in the Diary, and which now even 
Alexander’s most virulent assailants admit to have been 
false ; assuming the silence of the Diary as a chief reason; 
—why is not the same renson good in other cases ? 

Let the reader mark well what follows, ‘‘ The charge’ 
(speaking of that which was invented as the motive for 


the murder,) “rests on the statement of very suspicions 
authority, one Tommaso Tomasi, which would appear to 
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have furnished all subsequent writers with the reports 
which they have admitted into their histories of those 
times. Tomasi narrates not only the circumstances of 
the murder, but the previous conferences of the assassins, 
their exact conversations, and the particular words used 
by Cesar. Let it be remarked in passing, that the charge 
is supported by two sentences, as cited from Giucciardini, 
which cannot be found in the earlier editions, and as a 
modern writer very justly observes, ‘‘ Why were they 
omitted in the first edition of Giucciardini? And what cer- 
tainty is there that the passages introduced in the later 
editions are genuine !”? Again, another of these atrocious 
murders, for which it is sought to make the Borgias re- 
sponsible, is the murder of Alphonzo of Arragon; yet the 
Diary does not suggest the least suspicion of their com- 
plicity. Throughout it will be searched in vain for any 
evidence of any criminality on the part of Alexander. But 
this is not all. It contains clear evidence of the diabolical 
malignity of his enemies, and their foul inventiveness in 
calumny. It inserts two anonymus libels sent from Ger- 
many, describing scenes of immorality, as having been 
displayed to the Borgias at banquets given to them. Now 
not atrace of any such entertainments can be found in the 
Diary, which merely records the fact that the letters were 
received at Rome. Even our author admits that they 
may have been surreptitiously introduced. It is stated 
by the Diarist, however, assuming this portion of the 
Diary to be genuine, that one of the letters was (ut intel- 
lexi) shown to the Pope. Is it likely that it would have 
been, if it contained a true _acconnt of shameful scenes he 
had witnessed? Is it not plain that it was shown to him, 
—as a libellous letter received from Germany naturally 
would be shown—as indicating the malignity of his ene- 
mies, and the expedient they had resorted to, for the pur- 
pose of insulting his feelings and defaming his character ? 
This has been often resorted to by dastardly foes; and 
that Alexander had such foes, no one who reads the his- 
tory of the period can be ignorant. It is fair to add that 
the author alluded to avows his belief that the letters are not 
authentic. This admission, from so learned and so violent 
an assailant of Alexander, is sufficient to settle the ques- 


tion. Was it not a pity to revive them ? 
Nor is this all, nor nearly all, nay, it is the least part of 
the defence of Alexander, This is negative; but there is 
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positive testimony as to character, as utterly irreconcilable 
with these malignant accusations, as in the instance of 
Gregory VII. The bullartum of this great Pope is re- 
markably valuable, and the list of his epistles, contribu- 
tions, and other writings, composed during a pontificate, 
both brief and turbulent, is very long and varied, attest- 
ing alike his ability, energy, and industry.* These records 
of his Jabours, which speak eloquently of his habits, are 
confirmed by such high authority as that of Audin, who 
thus writes of his pontificate, and his personal habits: 
66 

Sous Alexandre VI. le pauvre comme le riche pauvaut 
trouver de juges a Rome, peuple, soldats, citoyens se -. 
trerent attachés au Pontif meme apres sa mort parcequ’ 
avoit des qualités vraiment royales. La nuit Samal 
dormait a peine deux heures: il passait a table comme 
une ombre, sans s’y arreter; jamais il ne refusait d’ouir la 
prigre du pauvre: il payait = dettes du debiteur mal- 


heureux, et se montrait sans pitié pour la prevarication.’’* 
No later than 1851 the life of Alexander was written by 
the Abbé Jorry, and published with the approbation of the 
Cardinal de la Tour D’Auvergne, by the Society of St. 


Victor, for ‘the propagation of good books,” vindicating 


this Pontiff’s character to a great extent, but not suffi- 
ciently, because not upon the principles here illustrated, 
but too much in a tone of apology, and rather by way of 
palliation than of vindication. The true ground of vindica- 
tion for the character of Alexander is, that the charges 
against him really resolve themselves into this, that he em- 
ployed Cesar Borgia to defend the Papal territories by force 


of arms, from the Italian princes and their foreign allies, 
That this is so is demonstrated by the significant fact that 
those who assail him most, do so principally with reference 
to the proceedings of Caesar, and betray their disbelief 
or their doubts, as to the lawfulness of resorting to 
arms to defend the Papal patrimony. The accusations 
as to immorality were only thrown im as in the cases of 
Gregory, or Boniface, or Sixtus, by the venomous spirit 
of factious enmity, and are refuted by their intrinsic atro- 
city and incredibility, and the absence of all impartial 





* Fabricius, in the “ Bibliotheca Latina Medie Infime Ztatis,” 
y. l. art, Alexander, 
t Audin, Hist. Leo X. tome i. p. 299. 
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testimony. But the only admitted or established facts 
are as to the defence of the patrimony by force of arms, 
No one assails him who realizes and recognizes the law- 
fulness and importance of this. So that his case after all 
differs from that of others of his predecessors or succes- 
sors, simply in the degree of calumny ; if indeed it differs 
materially even in that, and if it does it is easily accounted 
for by the degree in which, in his time, the contest was 
carried, and the extent to which it involved him in enmity 
with contemporary princes, whose dependent historians 
poisoned by their malignant misrepresentations the foun- 
tains of history. Making some allowance for these cireum- 
stances, the case of Alexander is that of Sixtns and of 
Julius, and hence is that of Boniface, of Innocent, and 
Gregory. 

The death of the Pontiff, as recorded by Burchardt, was 
worthy of what the writer believes to have been during his 
pontificate, his life. ‘“‘ He was attacked by fever on the 
12th May, 1503, on the 18th he became so ill that his life 
was despaired of. He then received the viaticum during 
mass, which was celebrated in his chamber; in the even- 
ing Kixtreme Unetion was administered to him, and ina 
few minutes he died,”’ as there is every reason to believe, 
in sentiments of piety and devotion. 

All this, however, is lost upon your historical novelist, 
who only cares to weave a striking tale; and Leonora 
D’ Orco is like the ‘‘ Lucretia Borgia?’ of the Italian Opera. 

We have remarked it as a gratifying proof of the sure, 
though slow, progress of truth, and decline of prejudice, 


that the author of Leonora D’ Ovco should have taken 


care to convey to his readers his belief that all the iniqui- 
ties with which Alexander VI. is charged, were committed 
before he attained the Papacy. And we may mention 
that, although a former Article of ours, in his defence, 
was vehemently assailed in the columns of the Tablet 
and the Register, (probably more on account of the seve- 
rity of our strictures on_ certain living authors, than on 
account of any real opposition to our views,) both the one 
and the other of our excellent contemporaries have lately 
alluded to the accusations against that Pontiff as “ ex- 
ploded calumnies,” or as stories for which there is no 
sufficient credible evidence. We wish Catholic writers 
would be careful in giving currency to traditional calum- 
nies against the characters of the Popes. ‘Those who, 
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like ourselves, have for many years made it a special 
study, are aware that these slanders disappear at the first 
touch of historical criticism, and vanish away so soon as 
we set ourselves seriously to ask, ‘‘ whence did they arise? 
who first set them on foot? when and where were they first 
uttered ?”’ 

Thus, for instance, as to the celebrated conspiracy of 
the Pazzi, at Florence, under Lorenzo de Medici, with 
which a false tradition identifies Sixtus IV., and with 
reference to which, our wor thy contemporary the Register, 
not long since observed, ‘that there was not sufficient 
evidence of this complicity, and that the utmost the Pope 
could be charged with was too great indulgence to the 
conspirators ;’’ it is evident that our contemporary forgets 
that the Medici faction took care to leave none of them 
alive, and slew every one of them with the most savage 
ferocity, most of them at the time, and all of them within 
a brief interval afterwards, so that the Holy Father had 
no opportunity of showing any indulgence to the conspi- 
rators. And as to his — nephew, the Cardinal Riario, 
Lorenzo (as even Roscce mentions,) was convinced of his 
innocence, and directed his liberation, Now mark how 
this bears on the pretended ‘‘ complicity ”’ of the Pontiff 
in the conspiracy. It was mainly rested on the relation- 
ship of the Cardinal, and the latter’s intimacy with the con- 
spirators, and on the fact that the Cardinal as Papal 
Legate, must be assumed to have acted under Papal 
instructions. If the Cardinal was innocent, therefore, 
it is impossible that the Pontiff could be implicated, 

Nor is this all, The charge was never heard of until 
it was trumped up by the Florentines, in revenge for the 
Bull of excommunication launched “or them for the 
savage slaughter of their archbishop, Salviati, who was 
hung out of a window without the form of trial, and in his 
sacred robes! The dates show this. The conspiracy was in 
April, 1478. ‘The Bull was in June, 1478. The “‘ Defence ”’ 
of the Florentines was put forth in Augusé, and recited 
a pretended *‘ confession ’”’ of Montesicco, one of the con- 
spirators, which purported to be dated in May that year. 

ow, for some time previous to the excommunication, it 
was threatened—and was impending—it was looming 
darkly over the city, and the states sent ambassadors 
between May and June, tothe Pope, to deprecate his just 
wrath, Yet not a word was heard of this pretended con- 
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fession, which, if it could have been produced, most 
surely would have been, to abash and awe the Pontiff. 
Nothing is known of it, until it appears in August in the 
Memorial of the Florentine Chancellor, Montesicco was 
never produced to verify and avow it in public, 

He was slaughtered not long after the conspiracy, early 
in May. There is little doubt that he was tortured to 
make him confess what he was wanted to confess, yet the 
terms of the pretended confession are far from distinctly 
implicating the Pontiff in the plot of assassination ; and 
either for this reason, or from a consciousness of the infam- 
ous means by which it had been extorted,or because it never 
existed at all, this pretended “ confession” was never 
heard of in Montesicco’s life. And this is the sole foun- 
dation for the calumny against Sixtus IV. of complicity in 
a plot of assassination, a calumny which is now quite tradi- 
tional, No other foundation could there be. ‘The other 

“* conspirators” were all slain savagely without judicial 
trial. ‘The Cardinal was liberated as innocent. The only 
evidence was by way of confession. No confession was 
pretended to exist but that of Montesicco, and that was 
never heard of until after he was dead, nor then until the 
city had been excommunicated for the horrible murder of 
an archbishop. See the utter groundlessness of another 
traditional calumny. 

Any one who wishes to know the truth of the matter 
may find it in the bull of excommunication issued by the 
Pope, which is set out happily at length in the Appendix to 
Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo, and all the statements of which 
are confirmed by contemporary history, and by the hostile 
authority of a Protestant writer, Ranke. It is as plain as 
any thing can be, that Lorenzo, who aimed at, and attained, 
absolute supremacy, was jealous of the family of the Pazzi, 
the only one in Florence capable of contending with his 
own ; that he had long compassed its degradation and its 
ruin; that his pride, emulous of the supremacy which tem- 
poral sovereignty was then establishing in every country 
in Europe, could not brook the exercise of the Papal 
rights in his city, and that he had been lately exasperated 
by the appointment by the Pope of Salviati to the arch- 
bishopric; that his rapacity, which is admitted to have 
been scandalous in the seizure of the revenues of Voltera, 
aimed at the subjection of various Papal cities, such as 
Forli and Imola; that he had, as Roscoe confesses, for 
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years sought to seize them, and that, therefore, he had 
been enraged at the Pope’s assertion of his undoubted 
rights over them, as belonging to the patrimony of the 
Church, and his placing them under the protection of 
Riario. These things being 80, it is evident that somehow 
or other the “ conspiracy’ answered most admirably all 
the purposes of Lorenzo ; except, indeed, the implication of 
Riario, who was so undoubtedly innocent that his enemies 
could not condemn him, and ultimately liberated him ; 
thereby amply vindicating the Pontiff; as any proof against 
the Pope must implicate “the prelate who had come from 
Rome to Florence—of course with instructions from the 
Pope. And hence, we repeat, his liberation was the Pope’s 
vindication ; and the Florentines never dared to implicate 
the Holy Father till driven to desperation in their hardened 
impenitence by the bull of excommunication. 

The “ conspiracy” suited, we say, all the purposes of 
Lorenzo; the Pazzi were annihilated; the obnoxious 
Salviati executed; all the opponents of his supremacy 
were crushed and intimidated; and the cardinal, the chosen 
protector of the adjacent papal territory, terrified into 
flight. ‘There is a priori, then, too much reason to 
suspect that the conspiracy was one not against, but by 
Lorenzo, and that the Pazzis, finding themselves attacked, 
and doomed to destruction, rushed with frantic frenzy 
upon Giuliano, the brother of Lorenzo, who himself 
managed to keep out of danger. It is admitted that 
Jacopo de Pazzi was desperately wounded, as it was pre- 
tended, by his own hands;* a circumstance which, with 
many others, has always made us suspect that he was first 
assailed ; the more so as every one of his adherents were 
instantly slaughtered without any judicial investigation, so 
that no witnesses were left behind. Even , Montesicco, 
who alone it was pretended had ‘‘ confessed,’’ was slain in 
secret before his confession was brought forward. ‘Those 
who hush all pares by murder and then pretend a con- 
spiracy, may fairly be suspected of themselves being the 





* The mere fact that he should have been wounded in the scuffle 
of course would have been nothiug ; but what is remarkable is, that 
the partisans of the Medici always pretended that he had despe- 
rately wounded himself. Italians were not wont to make such 
mistakes. 
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conspirators. And this is our suspicion of the celebrated 
conspiracy of the Pazzi. 

But even assuming that it was the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi, there were, as Protestant writers admit, abundant 
personal motives, and even provocation and palliation for it ; 
and there is, as we have seen, not the slightest reason 
for imputing complicity to the Pontiff; nor was it ever 
imputed until every witness who could testify about it had 
been silenced by the sword or by the halter; save the chief 
personage of all, who was liberated as “‘ innocent.”’ 

The real truth is, that Lorenzo, like all the other poten- 
tates of the age, would not brook the practical exercise of 
even the spiritual supremacy of the Holy See, and thonght 
nothing of plundering it of its temporalities. We speak of 
him in the full flush and pride of his despotic power: no 
doubt he afterwards became a wiser and a better man; 
but at the period we speak of, Ranke was right in saying 
that ‘‘ he allowed the Pope no more power than he pleased, 
in Florence.” 

So it was of all the princes of that age ; even the Catho- 
lic Ferdinand of Spain, who, at this very time, when Sixtus 
ventured to appoint a bishop, ordered his subjects to quit 
Rome, and refused to admit a legate! Such was the 
spirit of the age. The spirit of stubborn rebellion and in- 
cipient schism. And are we to take all for gospel which 
men, under the influence of this bad spirit, wrote or spoke 
against him whose authority they first set at nought, and 
then sought to sap by calumny? Are we, above all, to 
accept as historic truth, the crafty stories of men just 
guilty of a most horrible and sacrilegious murder, and only 
coined while yet writhing under the terrible sentence of 
papal excommunication ! 

The mention of Ferdinand, “ the Catholic,’’ (who cared 
so much for the Pope, that, like our own Edward, he threa- 
tened to hang a man who bronght in papal bulls without 
his leave), reminds us of the extraordinary self-contradic- 
tory calumnies of D’Isracli in his Coningsby. He repre- 
sents the persecutions of the inquisition directed against 
the Moors and Jews in Spain, as purely the result of bigotry; 
yet he at the same time mentions that for ages they had 
been tolerated and even treated with ‘‘tenderness’’ (his 
own term); and he likewise describes, with ineffable cool- 
ness, and apparent approval, or tacit unconcern, the horrible 
sacrilege and hypocrisy, with which, as regards the Jews, 
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this toleration was repaid. He thus commences chapter 
ten, ‘‘ Sidonia was descended from a very ancient and noble 
family of Arragon, that in the course of ages had given to 
the state many distinguished citizens. In the priesthood 
its members had been peculiarly eminent, Besides several 
prelates, they counted among their number an archbishop 
of Toledo, and yet this family, in common with two-thirds 
of the Arragonese nobility, secretly adhered to the ancient 
faith and ceremonies of their fathers,’ i,e. to Judaism, 
And he goes on to say that, ‘‘ Those who were convicted 
of secret Judaism’’ were dragged to the stake, so that he 
was quite conscious that their real offence was not Juda- 
ism, but the sacrilegious assumption of Christianity, and 
exercise ’of its most sacred offices and functions, for the 
most sordid purposes. The history of the world has seen 
nothing more horrible than this ‘‘ secret Judaism ;’”’ and 
surely if anything ever provoked persecution, it was that most 
revolting sacrilege, that detestable hypocrisy, the offering 
of Christian worship and Catholic sacrifices by Jews. 
Yet this is narrated by the author, not only without cen- 
sure, without. a syllable of repudiation or of disapproval, 
but with evident satisfaction, with secret admiration, with 
tacit approbation, with scarcely concealed sympathy ! And 
then he denounces as ‘intolerant’ the efforts of the Inqui- 
sition to suppress this most odious system of hypocrisy and 
sacrilege ! 

We are no admirers of the Spanish Inquisition. 
No one but the most ignorant can be unaware that 
it was in its character regal, not papal, and waged 
with Rome a long and terrible struggle. But surely 
never in the world had cruelty greater provocation, or 
persecution more of palliation. And D’Isracli shows 
that he is fully aware, that in the language of Bal- 
mez (chap. xxxvi.) the Inquisition did not proceed against 
the Jews, but against the Judaisers, that is, against those 
who, after being converted to Christianity, relapsed into 
their errors, and added sacrilege to their apostacy, “ by 
their external profession of a creed which they detested in 
secret, and which they profaned by the exercise of their 
old religion.”’ It is, however, of the honour and charac- 
ter of the Papacy we are jealous; and it can scarcely be 
implicated in the Spanish Inquisition, seeing that, as we 
have already shown, Ferdinand “ the Catholic” was not 
Catholic enough to care for the Pontifical authority of the 
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Pope. And the influence of the Popes was always adverse 
to the persecuting spirit of the Spanish Inquisition, This 
is shown satisfactorily by Balmez, who writes under the 
impulse of a sufficiently sensitive spirit of nationality, and 
is apparently more anxious to vindicate Spain than Rome. 
Yet he avows that “‘ the rigour which the Spanish Inqui- 
sition employed was not preferable to the mildness recom- 
mended and displayed by the Popes.”’ (chap. xxxvi.) “Still 
more if we pay attention to the spirit which prevails in all 
the instructions of the Popes relating to the Inquisition, if 
we observe their manifest inclinations to range themselves 
on the side of mildness, we have a right to suppose that if 
the Popes had not feared to displease the Kings too much, 
and to excite divisions which might have been fatal, their 
measures would have been carried further,’”? He speaks 
in similar terms as to the persecution of the Moors; and 
even Protestant authors acknowledge the mildness and 
gentleness with which the Archbishop of Granada pro- 
ceeded towards that race, of whom Francis I. said, that 
their expulsion was essential to the tranquillity of Spain. 
So much for that favourite traditional calumny against the 
Papacy—*“ the horrors of the Inquisition.”’ It was too bad 
of Mr. D’Israeli to attempt to revive it in the fascinating 
pages of his Coningsby; though to say the truth there is 
not a word in his book as to the responsibility of the 
Papacy for the doings of the Spanish Inquisition ; and we 
suspect he was well aware of the truth, and knew that 
Rome was not responsible for them, only he took care not 
to say so, and leaves his readers under the contrary im- 
pression. Perhaps we can scarcely quarrel with him for 
this. Catholic writers are often less candid towards the 
Papacy ; and, not satisfied with concealing the truth, 
seek to pervert it. We have shown this as to Alexander. 

Take another instance from an age anterior to that of 
Alexander, and which it is necessary to study in order to 
uuderstand that in which he lived. ‘Take the instance of 
Rienzi ;—every one knows Bulwer’s brilliant novel of that 
name. From the moral character indicated by the 
author’s previous works, it would be easy to predict the 
spirit in which he would address himself to the description 
of a passage in the history of the Church during the 
“dark ages.’’ But few who are not already aware of it, 
would conceive it credible that he should have proceeded 
so far in the perversion of truth, and the deliberate falsifi- 
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cation of facts, as he does in this instance; the more 

especially so as in his Preface he actually assumes credit 

to himself for superior accuracy in the history of Rienzi, 

for a closer attention to facts and dates, even than histo- 

rians had shown, and above all he says, “he preserves 
a we. 

generally the real chronology of Rienzi’s lite. 

Now what is the true story of Rienzi? We beg par- 
ticular attention to dates; and as to the dates we give 
there can be no dispute. In 1347, having been sent to 
Avignon on an embassy from the people of Rome to 
request the Pope to return, he received a refusal on 
account of the turbulent and rebellious character of the 
people: he, on his return, inflamed them with represen- 
tations of their ancient liberty, (in pagan times,) and 
excited them to re-assert their power by appointing Tri- 
bunes. They did so, and declared him ‘Tribune, and 
invested with supreme power. He degraded the Senators 
appointed by the Pope, ordered several of the nobles, 
whom he charged with oppression, to be put to death, 
(without any lawful authority so to do,) and banished the 
rest. He manifested, however, such a regard for justice, 
that the Pope subsequently wrote to him, commending 
his conduct, and encouraging him, if he continued in 
power, to govern Rome in his name. But, becoming 
intoxicated with vanity, he resolved to be absolute ruler, 
and assumed the sovereignty of all Italy. His extrava- 
gances soon ruined him, and the Pope was obliged to 
remove him in the same year, and place him in confine- 
ment. In 1350 was the jubilee. Two years after, the 
mob chose one Cerro, or Cecco, 1 shoemaker, as their 
leader, and committed excesses. Next year, one Baron- 
celli, attained a similar power, and assumed the title of 
‘Tribune of the people. To counteract these circumstances 
the Pope sent back Rienzi, three years after the jubilee. 

Now in this history there is nothing very remarkable, 
certainly nothing from which the most malignant inge- 
nuity could elicit anything to the prejudice of the Papacy. 
On the contrary, it rather redounds to the credit of the 
Papacy, that it should be their study to select as rulers of 


Rome men popular and talented like Rienzi, chastise his 


vain extravagances with moderation, and restore him to 
power when correction had done its work, reaping the 
reward in useful service on his part, in the preservation of 
peace and the maintenance of justice. And in truth the 
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history very strongly illustrates the paternal and beneficial 
character of the Papal rule, standing in strong contrast 
to the regal rugianism of those times. Well, this being 
the character of the real history-—for that very reason it 
would not suit Bulwer—he necessarily invents a false one. 
After assuring his readers that he is particularly care- 
ful as to facts and dates, he deliberately invents the dates 
and perverts the facts. He represents the story thus: 
That for the purpose of promoting the collection of 
money into the coffers of the Church, by means of the 
jubilee, the Papal Vicar, a sordid sort of prelate, (quite 
drawn on the approved Protestant ideal of a Papal legate in 
the dark ages,) utterly indifferent as to the oppressions the 
ny might suffer at other times, makes use of the popu- 
arity of Rienzi, to use him as an instrument to procure 
and preserve peace during the period of the jubilee, merely 
for the purpose of encouraging pilgrims to resort to Rome, 
and solely with the pious view of picking their pockets by 
means of ‘‘ indulgences.’’ In short, that the Papal Vicar 
was just as much a plunderer as the baronial robbers he 
desired to suppress, and that he desired to repress them 
only to secure all the prey for the Church, and that he 
sought to make use of Rienzi for this purpose. ‘That 
Rienzi was a noble-minded, pure-spirited man, “a perfect 
hero ;’’ that disgusted withthe vices of the Papacy he 
desired to reform it; that he was denounced by the Pope 
so soon as he had answered the sordid purpose of the 
jubilee ; that he was imprisoned from motives as sordid as 
that for which he had been employed; and that he was 
released in consequence of an intrigue on the part of his 
wife with an amorous ecclesiastic; and that as he owed his 
first exaltation to the avarice of one prelate, he owed his 
second to the lust of another. We have by anticipation 


exhibited the falsehood of this representation; Itienzi was 
not originally put forward by the Papal authority at all; 
he was an usurper who acquired power by pandering to 
the popular feeling. His rule proving beneficial to the 
people, his usurpation was looked over by the Pope, and 
on account of his extravagance he was removed and im- 
— in the same year, three years before the jubilee. 

Yor was he restored until three years after the jubilee, 
and then only in consequence of the distressed state of 


Rome, and in the hope that his influence might abate the 
turbulence of the people, which for a time it did. And so 
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the whole story as told in Bulwer, with his avaricious 
prelate on one side, and his lustful prelate on the other, 
is 2 mere invention of his own prurient imagination. 

It is thus that he represents a Cardinal counselling the 
Pope to the restoration of Rienzi: ‘‘ Your Holiness knows 
well that for the multitudes of men there are two watch- 
words—liberty and religion. If religion begin to fail we 
must employ the profane sword, ‘ Up with the banners of 
the Church, and down with the tyrants.’ We will pro- 
claim equal Jaws and free government.”? And then we 
deeply regret to say that the distinguished author adds, ina 
note to a new edition, ‘‘ Strange coincidences between the 
present policy of the Romish Church and that by which, 
an the 14th century it recovered both spiritual and tem- 
poral power, cannot fail to suggest themselves,’’ insinuat- 
ing that the Papacy, from policy only, professed to be- 
friend the people, or defend liberty; and he interprets his 
meaning himself, by making his Cardinal add: ** Men 
are good or bad, as they suit our purpose. What matters 
a virtue that is useless, or a crime that is useful to us?” 
As if the page of history in every period did not reveal 
the See of Rome the defender of the oppressed, the pro- 
tector of the weak ; as if our charters did not exhibit the 
names of Papal Legates as the permanent asserters of our 
nascent liberties; as if even Protestant writers really en- 
lightened, like Guizot, did not acknowledge that the 
Church had proved, through the “‘ dark ages,’’ at once 
the nurse of liberty and learning! How sincerely must 
every admirer of this very powerful writer lament over the 
power of that bigotry which can thus compel him to take 
refuge in unscrupulous mendacity, That there may be no 
mistake as to the present instance, let us glance at the 
account which is given us of the career and character of 
Rienzi, by one who, no less learned than Guizot, was cer- 
tainly less likely than he to be partial to Rome. 

Gibbon tells us of Rienzi that the study of the writings 
of Cicero, Seneca, Livy, Caesar, and Valerins Maximus, 
led him to exclaim with rapture, ‘‘ Where are now these 
Romans! why was I not born in those happy times !’’ 
The plain meaning of which is, that like Madame Roland, 
four centuries afterwards, he was captivated with Pagan- 
ism, and would willingly have been born a heathen ; and 
as Madame de Stael said of him and Arnold of Brescia 
—'‘ quia pris les souvenirs pour les esperances,’’ turned 
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away by his pagan predilections, it is not to be marvelled 
at that his conduct should have excited the reverence even 
of Gibbon. He was absolutely insane with vanity, and in 
his mad audacity presumed to summon to his tribunal 
the Pope andthe rival Emperors. The historian says, 
“The Pope and the Sacred College had been never 
dazzled by his specious professions ;_ they were justly 
offended by the violence of his conduct; and after fruitless 
menaces, fulminated a bull of excommunication. His fall 


was accelerated by what Gibbon justly ec: ills, “his cruelty, 
his vanity, his slavery, and his cowardice.”? Of the con- 
duct of the Pope after his degradation, Gibbon says: 
“The reigning Pontiff well deserved the appellation of 
clement; the strange vicissitudes and magnanimous spirit 
of the captive excited his pity and esteem, and Petrarch 
believes’’ (a friend of Rienzi’s,) “that he respected in the 
hero the name and character of a poet. Rienzi was in- 
dulged with an easy confinement, and the use of books, 
and in the study of Livy and the Bible, he songht the 
cause and the consolation of his misfortunes.” Under 
the succeeding Pope he was restored, and Gibbon tells us 
that in four months he lost his life through his own vices 
an«| that of the people, being assassinated in a tumult. 
Now, when it is remembered that Petrarch was the con- 
temporary and friend of Rienzi, and that he repr esents the 
imprisonment of Rienzi as an ‘‘ easy confinement,” with 
every attention, and even sympathy on the part of the 
‘Pope, what can be thought of the honesty of a writer who 
introduces his hero chained, in a vault! ‘ gr een and 
damp!”’ exposed to the hideous irruption of rats! And 
then, to pander still more to the Protestant prejudices of 
the age, he is represented as reading his Bible amidst the 
rats! “* Aye,’’ muttered the prisoner, “‘ aye, these texts 
arecomforting. The righteous are not always oppressed.”’ 
* With a long sigh he deliberately put aside the Bible, 
kissed it with great reverence, remained silent and musing 
for some minutes, and then, as a slight noise was heard at 
one corner of the cell, said softly, ‘ Ah, my friends, my 
‘comrades, the rats, it is their hour.’’’ And this is the 
representation of a man who, on the testimony of Gibbon, 
and by the accounts of all coutemporary writers, was 
stained by almost every vice through the original and master 
sin of his nature, his overweening vanity. ‘his.is the real 
moral of Rienzi’s history. With a nature no doubt infi- 
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nitely nobler, his all-engrossing vanity likened him ina 
great degree to Robespierre. His pagan predilections, his 
pride of intellect, and his absorbing egotism, made him 
the prototype of all the revolutionary incendiaries who 
have proved the pest of later and more enlightened ages. 
Essentially irreligious, through idolatry of their reason, and 
deficiency of reverence, their true history exemplifies the 
disastrous results of the worship of intellect, and the 
absence of faith, In the essence and substance of their 
characters, Rienzi resembled our anthor ; they differed only 
in their respective spheres ; aud this common element in 
their characters accounts for the unconscious sympathy of 
Bulwer, as shown not only in his selection of historical 
heroes, but the creation of his imaginative ones. -Aram is 
like Pelham ; and Rienzi, who resembles both, is as little of 
the true hero as either. Any one who has read the real life 
of that unhappy man will see only traits of pride, issuing in 
sad results. But to develope this, the real moral of the story 
of such a man as Rienzi, would little suit the purposes of 
writers such as Bulwer, who betray a secret sympathy 
with the very element of character which is the root of 
all their unsurrendering egotism and intellectual idolatry. 
The fallacious character of romantic novels like 
Rienzi, written by men like Bulwer, and the mischief they 
occasion, are alike exhibited in his Preface to the Edition 
of 1848. ‘‘ From the time of its first appearance,’’ he 
says, (with his usual complacency,) ‘‘ Rienzi has had 
the good fortune to rank high among my most_popu- 
lar works, though its interest is rather drawn from a 
faithful nar ration, oF. historical facts, than from the 
inventions of fancy.”’ ‘“ A faithful narration of historical 
facts!’’ ‘To what a pitch of self-deception, or dishonesty, 
and also to what confidence in the ignorance of his readers, 
must the man have reached who could bring himself thus to 
vaunt of a work which, as we have shown, is notoriously a 
systematic perversion of facts! And we ‘beg our readers 
especially to observe that he does not venture to adduce any 
authority for those utter alterations of the real facts of 
Rienzi’s history to which we have referred, when he repre- 
sents his original elevation as a mere device of the Holy See 
for the purpose’of the jubilee, and describes his imprisonment 
asconfinement in a stone vault green with damp and infested 
with rats! For these monstrous inventions, he does not 
pretend to have the shadow of an excuse. He goes on to 
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say that “ Rienzi has attracted particular attention in Italy. 
It has been translated into the Italian language by 
eminent writers, and the authorities for the review of 
Rienzi’s times and character which the author deemed 
himself warranted to take, have been compared with his 
text by careful critics and illustrious scholars, in those 
states, in which the work has been permitted to circulate.” 
In all this there is a dishonest attempt to produce the 
impression that the false account he gives of Rienzi’s 
times and character, is the result rather of learned research 
than of unscrupulous misrepresentation. A miserable 
imposition which cannot succeed with any one not utterly 
ignorant of the history of those times. 

‘Tu the Papal states,” our author informs us with selfs 
satisfied contempt, “ Rienzi was neither prudently nor 
necessarily proscribed.”” But there was good reason for 
proscribing, as he shows himself by what follows: ‘‘ The 
result has tended to restore the Great ‘Tribune to his long 
forgotten claims to the love and reverence of the Italian 
land. Nor, if I may trust to the assurances that have 
reached me from many now engaged in the arena of 
political regeneration, has the effect of that revival of 
the honours due to a national hero leading to the ennobling 
study of great examples been wholly without its influence 
upon the rising generation of Italianeyouth.”? We dare 
say not. The mendacious misrepresentations which we 
have exposed, have doubtless tended to diffuse the infec- 
tion of those very false feelings and principles to which 
Rienzi owed his ruin; and the study of his example was 
likely enough to multiply even such as Garibaldi. If 
Bulwer, in contemplating the work of such men, can feel 
complacency in the idea of having aided them, he is 
worthy of his heroes, and that, in our opinion, is the most 
severe condemnation that could be given him, 

The character of this novel is of the more interest 
because its author is an admirer of Sardinia. “ Many 
years since,” he says, ‘‘ the writer predicted that the time 
must come when Sardinia would lead the van of Italian 
civilization, and take proud place among the greater 
nations of Europe. There were, as a people, a very prac- 
tical, industrious, nation; there were, and is, an eager 
youth to be formed to mature development.”’ Of Charles 
Albert, their king, he says, ‘‘ Heis nobly national, careful 


of theprosperity, and 7 jealous of thehonour of his own state. 
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In the character of the people, the vigour of the North- 
man ennobles the ardour and fancy of the West. In the 
position of the country, the public mind is brought into 
constant communication with the new ideas on the free 
lands of Europe. Civilization sets in a direct current 
towards Turin. Whatever the result of the present crisis 


in Italy, no power and no chance can prevent Sardinia 
from ultimately heading all that is best in Italy. And in 
now looking round Italy for a race worthy of Rienzi, and 
‘able to accomplish bis proud dreams, i see but one for 
which the time is ripe, or ripening, and I place the hopes 
of Italy in the men of ;Piedmont and Sardinia;’’ because 
they are likely’ to prove worthy of Rienzi; a man whom 
we have seen was characterised by vanity and cruelty, 
who was self-willed and self indulgent, and was ruined by 
his vices; who commenced by being a demagogue, and 
ended by being a tyrant. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe more aptly the Revolutionists of Italy, than to say 
they are worthy of Rienzi, and as they are so, they are dis- 
ciples of Mazzini. These are the men who substitute 
reverence of Paganism for the spirit of Catholicism ; who 
idolize their own ideas, preferring grandeur to innocence, 
“liberty” to piety; men who have lost their reverence in 
the pride of rationalism, and sunk their faith in the specu- 
lations of scepticism. Of the fate of such men and _ their 
followers, the history of Rienzi read aright, is a fearful 
warning. But alas! all warnings are lost on those who 
resemble him, and have his unconquerable pride and 
stubborn self-will. Bulwer, writing in 1850, takes a 
pride in declaring himself untaught by experience, and says: 
és : . a al a: 

Nothing that has occurred has weakened my conviction 
that Piedmont will ultimately become the leading State 
of Italy.” And, speaking of the unfortunate Charles 
Albert, he says: “‘ He has lost a crown in defence of that 
national independence, the ardour for which has _ con- 
stituted his chief characteristic.”’ He lost his crown thus 
pandering to that foul spirit by which Rienzi‘lost his life ; 
the spirit of pride and self-will, which is ruinous to the 
individual, or the national character, which is fertile in 
rebellion and revolution, and the fatal fruits of which are, 
we fear, to be realized in the instance of Sardinia, 
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Arr. V.—La Belle Saison dans la Campagne, Conseils Spirituels. Par 
PAbbé Bautain. Paris: Hachette et Cie., 1858. 


HAT is an Englishman to understand by “ La Belle 
Saison’’? Above all, what does he know of ‘* La 
Belle Saison dans la Campagne ?”’ Is it Spring ? or has 
the climate any Spring such as is known to the poets, 
including the author of the Seasons, who never could have 
written an entire canto about the Spring of those islands 
without saying handsomer things by far of it than it 
deserves? He admits, itis true, that now and then, winter 
lingering chills the lap of May; but what in his time 
seems to have been a disagreeable trick of winter, has of 
late years grown into a confirmed habit. In ancient Italy 
Spring was the “ formosissimus annus.’’? It was hardly 
oetry to speak of the zephyrs and the “‘ egelidos tepores.’’ 
n modern Italy it is still the 


“ Gioventu del’anno 
Bella madre di fiori 
D'herbe novelle e di novelli amori,” 


In the British Islands spring is an alternation of north- 
easters and March dust, with cold rains, occasionally 
sharpened into sleet. The Spring of the poets is as little 
of a reality to us as the swan of the pocts, or the vines that 
were said to have grown naturally in England once upon 
atime. Is Summer the fine season of the Englishman ? 
Perhaps it may be; probably it is,—although the French 
say our only ripe fruit is a baked apple: but the English- 
man of fashion, the Englishman of society, as a rule, 
knows nothing of summer in the country. From April to 
September the season keeps him in London, and when he 
does escape it is to the moors, or to the continent, until the 
approach of winter recalls him to England and to the 
country. His dress grounds, perfect miracles of landscape 
gardening, his lawns, mown and rolled into velvet once a 
fortnight at the very least, his conservatories, fragrant and 


bright with the flowers of so many climates, his green 
lanes, so simply beautiful with the flowers of our own ; his 
gardener and gardening staff, with salaries exceeding the 
civil list of a German prince, all these things exist without 
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profit or enjoyment for him, inasmuch as he leaves the 
country before the buds begin to swell, and returns when 
the trees are nearly bare. The case is ’ somewhat different 
in France. No Frenchman, perhaps, whatever his posi« 
tion, has what the French would call the same existence in 
the country, as that of an English nobleman, or of a gentle- 
man in good circumstances. In an English country house 
there is no appearance of living beyond one’s means ; no 
sign of shift, contrivance, or make-believe. In the owner’s 
absence everything goes on as though he had been pre- 
sent, and when he does condescend to visit his earthly 
par adise, he seems to be at home in it at all events. The 
srobability i is, that although fashion or politics compel the 
nglishman to leave his fields during the ‘‘ belle saison,’’ 
he does so from duty more than from taste; whereas 
Frenchmen of good position go to the country without 
country tastes or habits, and from the mere necessity of 
recruiting for the business, or dissipation of the winter in 
Paris. In country places, unless in rare instances, every- 
thing looks poor, tawdry, unsubstantial, and got up. Tt 
would serve no purpose to inquire into the causes of this. 
Felix qui rerum potuit cognoscere causas. Some will 
ascribe it to natural taste simply, and some with a greater 
show of reason to the breaking up of the territorial aristo- 
eracy of France. This was effected not by proscription, 
nor by emigration, but by the existing law of property, or 
what we should call the French statute of distribution, 
according to which the whole property, real and personal, 
of every individual, is divisible amongst his children, or 
next of kin, in nearly equal proportions. It is stated that 
when their property was restored, or compensation made 
to the French emigrants, their losses by confiscation did not 
equal those of the single family of Fitzgerald in Ireland ; 
but under the operation of the existing law the landed 
property then restored has, after infinitesimal division 
amongst the descendants of the emigrants, gone through a 
similar process amongst the ‘descendants of purchasers. 
Some, however, by means of suitable marriages and care- 
ful management, have contrived to maintain their old 
position ; while side by side with those we find, as amongst 
ourselves, men enriched by trade or professional success, 
who have established themselves in the country, not to 
take root there, as amongst us, but to enjoy a chatean 
existence in the summer months during their natural lives, 
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with the certainty of chateau, park, and estate, going to 
the hammer at their own death, and being lost to their 
descendants in the second generation by the process of 
subdivision. It is to a country gentleman of this last de- 
scription, in affluent circumstances, well and religiously 
educated, and we may be permitted to hope the represen- 
tative of a large class in France, that the series of letters 
upon a country life are supposed to be addressed by the 
Abbé Bautain. Notwithstanding the difference between the 
position of such a man and that of the Catholic gentleman 
in these countries, and allowing forthe peculiar applicability 
of M. Bautain’s lessons to his own countrymen, there is 
hardly one passage in his remarkable work which may not 
be read and applied with profit by any gentleman at home, 
The work is, in fact, a series of spiritual counsels, for the 
conduct of a man of position living in the world; and 
although they are shaped to wear an appearance of more 
especial fitness for country life, yet as the Gospel precepts 
must be equally practised in town or country, and on both 
sides of the channel, the Spiritual Counsels of the Abbé 
Bautain are in theimain profitable to every one. 

The Abbé Bautain, from his position, has had abundant 
opportunities of making acquaintance with country life 
amongst the gentry, as it is unders tood in France. 
Although the existing law of property is unfavourable to 
the perpetuation of family induence, many of the great 
names of France have, notwithstanding, maintained a cer- 
tain preponderance ; and when the estate comes to be 
divided amongst the children of a proprietor, matters are 
often so arranged that the division of the property on 
which the mansion house stands, and from which the title is 
usually borrowed, falls to the head of the family. The 
Mansion, it is true, is frequently abandoned to one of the 
tenants, who acts as steward and general manager, and 
who perhaps occupies a couple of rooms, allowing the 
remainder to fall into decay; but when the master has 
anything like a decent income, whether derived from 
his inheritance or from other sources, he keeps up a 
kind of state in the chateau during the summer months 
as long as he is able. It so happens also, that not- 
withstanding the levelling character of French institu- 
tions, the French aristocracy is in some respects the 
most exclusive known, and the least tolerant of any 
freshening of its blood, or of any association with the 
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other orders of society. In politics it has usually been 
legitimist and conservative ; in faith or in profession, if not 
always in works, it has remained Catholic. During the 
government of Louis Philippe there were two classes of 
public schools for academical education in France. One 
class comprised the Lycées and the Colléges Communaux, 
in connection with the University, and to the other belonged 
the Petits Séminaires, or preparatory schools, in which the 
candidates for the priesthood studied their humanities 
before entering upon their course of theology. Very many 
lay pupils of the middle classes followed the classical and 
scientific courses of the Petits Séminaires, whether as 
boarders or as lay pupils; but the aristocracy generally 
kept aloof from the Lycées as well as from the Séminaires. 
To the former they had objections both as Christians and 
as gentlemen; to the latter as gentlemen merely. Two 
independent educational establishments, one at Pontlevoy, 
and the other at Juilly, were most in favour with the aris- 
tocracy; and although some mixture of classes was 
inevitable, a very large proportion of the pupils usually 
belonged to families of position. M. Bautain is the 
principal of the college of Juilly, a very flourishing esta- 
blishment, amongst whose former pupils we believe were 
M. de Montalembert, M. de Falloux, M. de Parieu, the 
ex-king of Westphalia, and many others, who <have 
earned high distinction in their various careers. The 
many eminent qualities of M. Bantain, as well as the 
relations between himself and the best families of France, 
partly growing out of his place, partly independent of 
it, make him a welcome guest in their houses during 
the vacation months, while his knowledge of men and 
books, enableshim toturnhis experience to the best account, 
_ There is after all, and there must be, a strong family 
likeness between the features of life and amusement 
amongst people of position in all civilized countries. They 
are variously moulded by climate and national tastes, but 
they are, geuerally speaking, of the same type. You have 
musical parties, and dancing, and whist, and_ private 
theatricals, and acted charades at home; out of doors 
you have the opera and the concert, and the country 
excursion, and the pic-nic, and shooting, and coursing, and 
races, and archery meetings, in France as well as in Eng- 
land. Some nations enter with more grace, spirit, and 
taste into certain amusements than others; some amuse 
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themselves stiffly and ungenially in what most delights 
their neighbours; but generally speaking the samuse- 
ments, the duties, and the opportunities of men of the 
world are very much alike everywhere, in country and in 
town. Hence it is that so many correct and striking views 
of country life, and of human nature, as they exist on both 
sides of the channel, are to be found in M. Bautain’s book. 
It professes to deal with country life merely, and with the 
rules for living in the country as a gentleman and a Chris- 
tian; but, through no fault of the writer, a great portion of 
his work is just as applicable to town as to country. Thus 
in the chapters referring to prayer, reading, conversation, 
the management of our household, the selection of our 
friends, and the duties of ch: wity, it is evident that, all 
those being general and very comprehensive subjects, you 
cannot discuss them at any length without s saying a good 
deal that will be universal i in its application. What is 
better still, M. Bautain’s observations are all practical. 
The book professes to be a religious work, that is to say, 
it is avowedly a book of spiritual advice, but it is not con- 
versant with high spirituality, or with anything in the 
nature of asceticism, It is intended for men of the world, 
who have that kuowledge of religion which every well- 
educated Catholic should have; men who will not be 
allowed to plead any privilege of station, profession, or 
duty, for the neglect of the Gospel precepts, but who at 
the same time are not called to the same degree, or at 
least to the same kind of perfection as belongs to those not 
living in the world. Most of their duties, and most of 
their dangers, are quite different, aud require the applica- 
tion of different rules guided by the same spirit. 
The plan of the book is simple enough. “Tes general dis- 
tribution follows that of the occupations and amusements 
of the day in the country; butinas much as those amuse- 
ments and occupations vary considerably, many of the 
subjects touched upon cannot be expected to range imme- 
diately under the various heads of distribution. Beginning 
with the sun, M. Bautain exhorts his pupil to early rising, 
and insists upon the advantages of the practice, not by an 
array of cold dry maxims, which nobody cares to dispute, 
nor indeed to follow, but by. an animated picture of the 
enjoyment which the late riser must forfeit. Here the 
subjects of prayer and meditation fall quite naturally into 
their place, and are treated on the assumption that the 
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author’s correspondent is a good Christian, well grounded 
in the principles of religion, as well as anxious to carry 
them into practice, but by no means a solitary, or ascetic, 
or anything like it. As the day advances, country excur- 
sions, rambles with a friend, solitary walks, reading, writ- 
ing, shooting, smoking, and lounging, come under 
consideration, and seem to be reviewed by one who under- 
stands them all. Then come the business and pleasure of 
the evening, business that is generally supposed to be a 
pleasure, and pleasure that commonly turns out to be a 
serious business. Apropos of this part of the day are dis- 
cussed the duties of a host at his table, the art of support- 
ing and enlivening conversation, the precise place and 
office of each sex in social and refined intercourse, the 
duties of the master, of the mistress, and of daughter of 
the house, as well as of the visitors, and many matters of 
the same kind, which it is of the highest policy to bring un- 
der the controul of religion and good sense. Here come in 
the nice questions of morality growing out of those amuse- 
ments in society, such as dancing or private theatricals, 
which though innocent in themselves, are of their very 
nature liable to excess and to abuse; and it is hardly 
necessary to say that M. Bautain’s views are moderate 
and practical. In connection with Sunday and its observ- 
ance he speaks of the relations which should subsist 
between the country gentleman in France and his pastor, 
and in so doing ke draws a very touching picture of the 
privations, difficulties, and labours, too often ungrateful, 
of the parochial clergy in France. Nor amongst the other 
duties of the country gentleman does he neglect the sub- 
ject of industrious schools and orphanages, a problem which 
is yet unsolved, although perhaps not far from solution by 
the best and wisest amongst ourselves. The work closes 
with a comprehensive summary of the author’s views, con- 
tained in a letter from his pupil, in which the latter states 
how far he has succeeded in his attempts to act upon the 
advice of his master. 

‘The book is so full of matter, and that of a very diversi- 
fied character, that we have thought it desirable to make 
rather more extracts than usual, as one or two could 
hardly be said to give anything like a sample of the entire. 
Thus it will be seen that some passages, without being 
professedly religious, have a certain spiritual complexion, 
which is imparted to them by the advantage taken of a 
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suitable occasion to suggest a spiritual counsel, which, 
however, the author does not suffer to run into a disserta- 
tion; just as the face of a Catholic country is made reli- 
gious by the memorial crosses and votive chapels that you 
meet upon the road. Other chapters, such as those relat- 
ing to prayer, meditation, and kindred subjects, are 
avowedly spiritual, and when you read them you know 
what you are doing, and compose your mind accordingly. 
Some are without even an incidental allusion to religious 
matters, and disclose that knowledge of men and things 
which is so essential to the spiritual teacher of men in the 
world. The following passage, in which M. Bautain 
describes a morning ascent to see the sun rise from the top 
of a mountain, is one which will come home to very many; 
and to such as have no experience of it we should strongly 
recommend the experiment, as we can ourselves vouch for 
the accuracy of almost every line of the description. 


“You recollect our excursion was to see the sunrise from the top 
of the highest mountain of our neighbourhood, surmounted by the 
ruins of the old castle, To do this we were obliged to rise before 
the sun, because we had an hour’s ascent, and that was rather 
trying to our Parisian habits. Still you were punctual to the 
minute, and we started gaily, after having raised our hearts to 
God, one of whose most glorious works we were about to contem- 
plate, The season was spring; thesky was clear, and a few stars 
glimmered, as they waxed faint beforethe purple of themorning. The 
fresh and balmy air played upon our faces, and gave suppleness to 
our limbs. We moved along quickly, and in silence, lost in our 
reflections, and with a certain feeling of respect as if we were enter- 
ing a temple, 

“Around us the trees and plants, moistened with dew, and 
lovingly receiving the first glimpses of the day, displayed their luxu- 
riance of leaf and flower, and gently stirred by the morning breeze, 
seemed to salute us on our way, and to congratulate us upon shar- 
ing with them the earliest favours of the Creator, and the homage 
which they paid to Him. It was as it were the morning prayer of 
nature, a universal hymn rising up to heaven, and we had the 
happiness of mingling with it our breathings and our sighs. 

* We had not gone far in our ascent, when the face of things . 
grew more severe. Our path first lay through the meadows, sprin- 
kled with flowers, and along the margin of the rivulet, that lovingly 
enfolds them in its windings, and scatters freshness and riches as it 
goes. A thin vapour overspread it, by and by to fall in sparkling 
droplets on the blades of grass and bells of the flowers, Next above 
the meadows we passed through the vine rows, already coquettishly 
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apparelled, and whose opening blossoms, as they breathed out their 
sweet perfume, gave promise of that wondrous fruit which rejoices 
the heart of man, and which amid such a variety of substances, 
divides with wheat, the grand distinction of becoming, by virtue of 
the Divine Word, the supernatural food of man. 

“Our path through the vines leads us to the forest, and before 
entering the latter, we turn for a moment to fetch breath, and to 
gaze upon the prospect at our feet. We feel as though our life 
had enlarged itself to the proportions of the space taken in by our 
sight. The air, now become lighter and purer, soems to dilate and 
to upraise us. The height we have gained, shows to us in 
a small compass, and as it were in a picture, the places we have just 
passed through. The turrets of the castle, the roofs of the cottage 
groups, and the smoke which rises from them for the morning 
meal, all those objects dwarfing themselves at our feet, and taken iu 
by us at a glance, raise our hearts beyond the things of the world, 
and move us to ascend. 

“We now ascend through the shadows of the forest, that forest 
of dark fir-trees, springing up on all sides from amid the rocks, and 
yielding a passage through their serried files to the child of the 
mountain ; a torrent which, after bounding forward in foam, gradu- 
ally settles down in the course of a descent broken by the obstacles 
which interrupt it, by the circuit which it makes, and by the gentle 
sloping of the ground, until it at length becomes the peaceful 
rivulet, the love of the meadow, and father of life in the plain. 

«* Still we keep on, amid the shadows of the forest, not without a 
certain feeling of awe. Those immense trees that screen us with 
their outstretched arms, and thick foliage,—those rocks, which 
hem us in upon all sides, like a gigantic rampart,—the tall heaths 
and ferns that interrupt our view, the silence of the desert inter- 
rupted only by the screams of the birds of prey, scared by our 
approach,—the solemn stillness that surrounds us, and is not dis- 
turbed save by the echo of «ur footfalls; the whole scene deeply 
moves us, and fills us with that sacred horror which is inspired by 
the great spectacles of nature when they oppress our weakness by 
their manifestation of infinitude. 

“ Fortunately, the day advances, and we approach our journey’s 
end. All this grandeur and solitude, although it overmasters, does 
not sadden us, and we are glad to sce through a vista of rocks and 
trees, and at the turn of a zig-zag, walls of the old castle, where we 
are to see the sun rise. 

“ You recollect, dear friend, with what zeal we finished this por- 
tion of our ascent. We caught sight of rosy tints upon the grey 
stones of the walls. This was the morning red that ushered in the 
sun; and it was this maguificent introduction that we came to 
witness. We hasten to the top of the ruin, and there our first 
glance is met by the first ray of the golden disk that springs up 
from the horizon. and strikes full upon our faces, Dazzled at 
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first, and as it were lost in this flood of light, we could not distin- 
guish, and did not think of distinguishing, anything. We merely 
enjoyed the light. The first feeling which arose to our hearts when 
we came to ourselves, was this: How will it be with us when we 
shall be in presence of the Sun of Spirits? How will it be with us 
when it shall be given us to see Him face to face, not with the 
feeble organs of the present life, but with eyes and senses purified 
and glorified by the resurrection of the flesh ? The transfiguration 
of Jesus Christ upon Mount Thabor, came to our minds, and we 
understood through the poor image we ourselves beheld, how the 
Apostles, dazzled by the lustre of their Divine Master, whose 
countenance became bright as the sun, and whose garments were 
made whiter thau snow, were transported by the brightness of the 
spectacle, and would fain have never left tie mountain, resplendent 
with the glory of Heaven, 

“Meanwhile the sun gradually climbed the firmament, and his 
rays levelled in all directions, touching as with a magic wand, the 
torpid creatures of the earth, pour out new strength along with the 
holy light, The various parts of the immense panorama which lay 
stretched at our feet, now began to stand apart from each other, 
and each to show its own beauty in the universal splendour. Facing 
us below was the chain of mountains from behind which the sun 
had risen, and whose forest-crowned summits took the rosy tints of 
the early day that saluted them in its advance, while their feet lay 
still in shade. A girdle of mist and vapour encircled them half 
way up, and according as the light struck upon it, the village 
belfries, the fields and flocks in the woodland, came to view. Beside 
us upon our own mountain, and all round us, was a flood of light. 
The rays of the sun coming straight upon us were reflected by the 
earth, and refracted with the colours of the rainbow in every drop of 
dew that hung from the leaves of the trees or the stems of the flowers. 
Before us, in the immense valley which separates the two chains, 
lay stretched like a silver serpent, with his undulating coils, that 
noble river which the people call the father of the country, Der 
Vater Rhein. The plain, bathed in light, presented with pride the 
numerous villages she bears. The cheerful tile with which they 
are roofed sparkled in the sun, the smoke was rising from all their 
hearths, and the lowing of tho herds on their way to the pastures, 
reached our ears. The Augelus bell, or the first Mass bell, re- 
sounded upon all sides, summoning mankind af the first moment of 
his waking, to the thought of God, to prayer; and in the distance, 
on the left, amid the mist and light, arose the spire of the cathe- 
dral of Strasburg, whose foot seemed to rest in the sparkling waters 
of the Rhine, while its summit, with the cross which surmonnts it, 
was lost in the skies. That is the spiritual mother of the land, as 
the Rhino is its nursing father, and the Alsaciens always link 
them in the same admiration and the same love.”’ 
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We have seen a sunrise from the Righi-Culm, and 
shared in the enthusiasm of some three or four hundred 
companions, rushing from their beds to witness the morn- 
ing illumination of the Bernese Oberland; but the spec- 
tacle* has hardly anything in common with the scene 
described in the preceding extract. Every one makes the 
ascent of the Righi on the previous evening, and the suc- 
cession of scenery, described by M. Bautain, and the 
passage from one region of nature to the other, has taken 
place, not in the freshness of the morning, but in the 
fatigue and heat of the day. Let any one, however, take 
an early morning for the ascent of the Pic du Midi de 
Bagnéres, or failing that, of the Kaiserstuhl, or even of 
the hill of Heidelberg, and he will be able to speak to the 
accuracy of M, Bautain’s description. 

Reading must, after all, be the principal resource of an 
educated mind during anything like a prolonged stay in 
the country, and M. Bautain’s ideas upon the subject of 
profitable reading, are such as recommend themselves at 
once toa man of experience. There are of course many 
kinds of reading that nothing could make profitable; but 
there are few readers indeed who draw from profitable 
reading anything like the profit it affords. To read with 
advantage it should evidently be our first study to master 
the facts and the meaning of our author, and our next 
should be to digest and convert them into our own intel- 
lectual substance, if they are worth the process. Some- 
times, without any study or effort on our part, quickness 
of understanding, and retentive memory, may give us the 
clearest perception of the facts and meaning of a book, 
but this will never supply the place of reflection, argu- 
ment, and method. The rules laid down by M., Bautain 
for reading and composition, are all excellent, and plainly 
derived from experience. His views as to the reading 
of the Holy Scriptures are so striking, especially when 
taken in connection with Protestant notions upon the 
same subject, that we have thought it desirable to give 
them pretty much at length. They show with tolerable 
clearness what are the feelings of a Catholic priest, and 
head of a college, upon the use of the Scriptures by the 
laity, a thing very different from their abuse. 


“ As far as [am concerned, my dear Eugene, my way is this: I 
take a chapter of tho New Testament, sometimes the first that 
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offers, but usually in its order, beginning with the first chapter 
of St. Matthew. In this way I go through the Gospels and 
Epistles, taking one chapter for my meditation each day, and being 
particularly careful to read no more than one. Sometimes even, I 
divide the longer chapters, frequently finding matter for meditation 
in a part; for, mark you well, when we remain unmoved in presence 
of the Divine Word, it is not the word that is in fault, it is we who 
are wanting to the Word. That Word itself is so solid, so full oftruth, 
that if by reflection we subject it to the slightest pressure, we can 
draw from it wherewithal to enlighten and feed a well disposed 
mind, which sincerely desires the, light, and above all, desires to 
profit by it. 

“TI read the first verse with attention, but with that passive 
attention, so to speak, which consists rather in withdrawing the 
mind from distractions than in searching vigorously and at once into 
the meaning of the Sacred Text. As it is my belief that the text is 
the Word of God, I feel persuaded that I cannot read or repeat it 
without coming into relations with the Spirit by whom it has been 
dictated, and I then do what I can to make those relations as close 
and intimate as possible, so that I may understand, feel, and relish 
the meaning that He has connected with it. Undoubtedly this in- 
volves a labour of the intellect, because I have to think upon the 
text, but the work goes on of itself, and I endeavour to allow God to 
speak within me by the utterance of the Sacred Word, even more 
than I attempt to form ideas of my own. It is a matter of feeling 
and of relish still more than of reflection. 

“Wheu we place ourselves before the light, it shines upon us, 
when we stand before the fire we are warmed. We are refreshed 
when it is cool, we breathe perfume where there is fragrance. Now 
the Divine Word is the light of the understanding, and the under- 
stauding will be enlightened in its presence. It is full of fire, of 
that fire which Jesus Christ brought from Heaven, and which it 
was His wish to see enkindled ; it must therefore warm the soul 
that will approach it. That Word carries within it the heavenly 

erfume, and the sweet odour of the thrice holy God, and therefore 
it must penetrate the soul that opens herself to its influences. 
Lastly, it is full of life, and must consequently renew and strengthen 
the exhausted and withered heart that repairs to it for strength. 
It seldom happens, therefore, that I read a few verses without draw- 
ing from tliem some good thought, some good feeling, some relish 
for something virtuous, which enlightens, warms, nourishes or per- 
fumes. I therefore suffer myself quietly to enjoy what is given mo, 
I take my indulgence deliberately, and as long as there is sap in 
it, and as soon as I feel or see nothing more, I pass on. In this 
way half-an-hour is soon over, and the time seems short to me. 
When I meet with a passage which I dont understand, I make some 
effort to see through it, and then not succeeding, I go on, leav- 
ing the darkness beliind me, and sure that it will be given me to 
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know the meaning at another time, if it be fit for me. Ido not 
insist upon penetrating what does not show itself to my under- 
standing after a few moment's reflection. As to that, however, 
I have always had the reward of such an act of humility and 
faith, for on the occasion of another reading long afterwards, 
the light has shown itself, and sometimes so fully that I did not 
understand why I should not have seen it at first .s...sceseseesseeees 
Follow the same course, my dear Eugene, and you will arrive at a 
similar result...... But in meditating upon the Scriptures you will 
have your difficulties. Take careful note of them, and give your- 
self no further trouble, or at least do not make it a point to over- 
come them by obstinate labour, a thing in which I would encourage 
you if there were question of a branch of human knowledge. The 
Sacred Word is not to be studied like the books of men, for 
God, who gives Himself to the humble, resists the proud.’’—pp. 
67—72. 

The passage just quoted is, necessarily of a spiritual 
character, and, as in the preceding extract, M, Bautain took 
occasion to insinuate a few spiritual counsels ; ; in the,follow- 
ing passage, he deals with the question of conversation 
principally at and after dinner, as a man of the world; well 
knowing that social life is made up of trifles, such as he de- 
scribes; and feeling too, that the Christian gentlem: um, 80 
far from being able to dispense, with the tact, the *‘ savoir 
faire,”’? and the “‘ savoir vivre,’ that are supposed to be- 
long to his class, is bound to cultivate them, even in the 
interest of virtue and religien. The Christian head of a 
family, or the Christian guest, cannot establish himself in 
a tub, while the company are at table, and snarl and snap 
with a spiteful virus, as he gnaws his crust and his lupins, 
while everyone else endeavours to be as happy as he can 
with meat and wine. Neither can he sit stark and solemn, 
like a Presbyterian over cold mutton on a Scotch Sunday. 
That he should countenance ribaldry, irreligion, or 
obscenity, would be simple baseness, and no Christian 
gentleman would so far forget himself as to do so; but 
the Christian and the man of honour, in order to con- 
trol and keep his guests, or such of them as may 
require it, in hand, and in order to promote rational and 
intellectual enjoyment amongst all, requires that know- 
ledge of life, tat instinct of its proprieties, and charities, 
that high breeding and thorough training whieh go to 
make up the gentleman, and which can be turned to 
advantage by none more effectively than by the Chris- 
tian. Should it be necessary to moderate the conversa- 
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tion at your table, to change or slacken its current, to 
animate or to revive it, all the skill you possess may be 
needed to effect your object without danger or offence. 
Your house perhaps may be a harbour of refuge for 
many who, were they not attracted by the grace and wit, 
and refinement of your circle, would drift away into 
danger and loss. Were you, however, to make the 
restraint you exercise visible and tangible, should. your 
yoke begin to gall, and your burthen to weigh; your influ- 
ence for good would be at an end, and you would have 
reason to regret that you did not learn, or did not culti- 
vate those arts of life which so often keep society innocent 
by making it agreeable. The want of those arts is felt 
not seldom in Catholic society at home; and men are 
made to affect society, not half so good or so choice, by 
the want of that animation and of those resources which 
they can command elsewhere. It is for this reason that 
we think few passages of M. Bautain’s book are more 
important than those which we are about to quote, 
although there is not a particle of spiritual advice in 
them, and although, in the abstract, they might quite as 
well have been addressed to any one else as to M. Bau- 
tain’s religiously reared pupil. 


“‘In the world where there is no reading during meals, the intel- 
lectual seasoning of the repast must be furnished by conversation, 
But to this end, the conversation will require to be interesting by 
reason of the pleasure or advantage ailorded to the company; for 
its object is to rescue them, as far as may be, from the empire of 
the lower appetite, and to make them live like men while eating. 
To this, two conditions are attached. There must first be a possi- 
bility of general conversation, and then the conversatiqy must be 
well directed and kept up. 

“You cannot have an animated conversation at table, and ono 
that will have its charm for all, unless it is such as all can take 
part in, whether as speakers or listeners, so that by means of 
speech a kind of intellectual union should be established between 
those who have met to eat together, just as participation in the 
same meats is a kind of physical communion. This is very well 
expressed by the word conversation, which means that each pours 
himself into his neighbour by speech, that he communicates or 
communes by language. For this purpose, the number of guests 
should be confined to a dozen at most, so that amid the noise of 
attendance, and the clatter of the table service, each one may be 
heard by the rest, and all may be able to pay attention to the 
speaker. It should also be easy for the guests to see each other, 
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so as to mark the play of the countenance, which singularly con- 
tributes to expression in speakers, especially when it is marked by 
earnestness and feeling. Very often the orator is better understood 
by his look than by his voice, and in every instance, the eye of the 
speaker, his gestures, and the animation of his features, fill up his 
sentences and enable you to read his meaning. Hence it happens 
that you always look steadily upon the man you listen to. 

«This never can be the case in a large dinner party. You hear 
absolutely nothing, and you can rarely see. The communication 
of each with all, is physically impossible. There is no intellectual 
union between the guests, you cannot start or keep up a common 
conversation. You cannot make yvurself heard without shouting, 
and shouting is not conversation even between two, as, where one of 
the party is deaf. Conversation is a spoutaneous flow of the mind 
which rolls on, with grace and without effort in speech, as a rivulet 
murmurs through the fields. If you are obliged to speak too loud, 
the rivulet overflows, becomes a torrent, and, like every other 
torrent, rushes on with froth and noise, but is soon gone and leaves 
everything dry. 

“This is what makes a large dinner party so disagreeable. Your 
entertainer is overpowered by multitudes, and bis controlling 
powers are paralysed by physical obstacles. He cannot rally to 
one point, those scattered minds whose rays never converge ; 
and general conversation being impossible, each one is forced 
to take up with his neighbour, who has been allotted him 
by chance; and thus there can be little interest in a conversation 
between people who do not know each other, and who, perhaps, 
will never meet again. 

“And then these private conversations with your right-hand or 
left-hand neighbour, constantly interrupted, and never prompted 
by any real motive, are without object or connexion. You speak 
for speaking’s sake, as a point of breeding, aud not to appear 
impolite. The couversation soon languishes, or should it revive at 
second course, by the mere animation of meat and drink, then 
there ensues a babel of voices, speaking in different tones on dif- 
ferent subjects, which, blending with the clatter of glasses, and 
plates, and forks, and the noise of servants coming and going, 
produces a din that rends your ear and saddens you.” —pp. 137-140. 


Perhaps M. Bautain is a little too exacting in respect 
of the qualities which he requires from the master or 
mistress of an establishment in presence of their guests. 
The art of presiding at table, and of leading or moderat- 
ing the conversation, does appear so deep and so complex 
a study, as painted by M. Bautain, that few would attempt 
to make acquaintance with it if the practice were not 
forced upon them by society, long before they ever thought 
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of the principles. Perhaps the requirements of society in 
this particular are all summed up in the one word, tact. 
With tact alone you may succeed perfectly. If you have 
wit, information, good nature, good sense, and good 
humour, so much the better; but none of these nor all 
together, will make you succeed in conversation or in the 
duties of a host, without that indescribable and well under- 
stood quality called tact. Some people might be supposed 
to say that tact is a kind of instinct; some will maintain 
that it grows out of the habit of good society ; but it cer- 
tainly is the common belief, and one which seems well 
founded, that tact, although susceptible of cultivation, is 
not a thing which can be acquired, and that you must 
have some share of it from nature upon which cultivation 
may operate. If M. Bautain, however, has fixed his 
standard of taste and judgment in the government of 
coversation somewhat too high, andl seems to have 
surrounded it with too many difficulties, we do not think 
his description of that night-mare of society, a talking 
bore, can be surpassed for accuracy. The French lan- 
guage, rich as it is in conversational words, and delicate 
expressions of character, has perhaps no word completely 
rendering the English term ‘ Bore.’’ The characters 
in Moliére’s ‘‘ Facheux,’’ do answer our idea of a ‘* bore;”’ 
but it is doubtful whether the word ‘‘ facheux’’ would be 
anything like a translation of the English word, Be that 
as it may, M. Bautain has painted the talking bore 
so correctly, that no one who has had experience of the 
visitation can fail to recognise it. The silent bore 
is very distressing no doubt, but only when you happen 
to be alone with him, and the whole burthen of conversa- 
tion is thrown upon yourself alone; whereas the talk- 
ing bore can poison the enjoyment of an entire company, 
nay, of a house of parliament. Perhaps it is often the 
duty of a house of parliament to be bored, but it is a little 
hard that a social company which meets for the express 
purpose of enjoyment, should be subjected to the infliction 
of talking such as is described in the following extract. 


“ Unfortunately there are people who think they know every- 
thing, who believe themselves fit for anything, and who are always 
ready to speak about anything. People of this stamp are the 
plague of conversation, There is no need to spur them. In 
season and out of season they strike in, and never cry hold, to the 
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end of dinner or of the evening. They confiscate the use of speech 
to themselves,—thenceforward no conversation, You have a 
lecture from a professor, a dissertation from a doctor of the law, 
a volume unrolled by erudition, vanity never weary of speaking 
itself, or at all events a babbler, who inflicts upon the entire com- 
pany the martyrdom of. listening to him. The guests are stupefied 
juto silence, they console themselves by devouring in silence, until 
the waterspout of words shall have passed over. But vainly do 
they wait, for in this hurricane of eloquence, gust follows gust, 
and the tempest waxes apace. Vainly does the master or 
mistress politely venture to arrest the torrent by interposing a 
word to serve as a dam ora diversion. It will suffer no stoppage, 
no diversion, for declaimers of this class have a lofty speech, a 
ringing voice, and a superfluity of gesture. Woe to the neighbour 
whom they deafen with their bursts, smite with their gestures, and 
literally drown with the rain of their eloquence. * * * * 

‘‘There are other talkers quite as intolerable, although not quite 
so trying to the nerves, who make a rush on the conversation 
in a different style, and monopolise it after a fashion of their own. 
These last are more quiet, and seem more modest. They do not 
begin to speak at once or of their own motion. They. wait for a 
signal, they bide their time, but the time once come, they begin a 
kind of bead roll, which they tell from first to last, in a uniform 
tone, and with a certain air of recollection; all its parts beiug so 
linked and so unbroken, that it is impossible to insinuate a word 
until the litany is over. Those people who have read a great deal, 
have a prodigious memory, their own glory and the plague of the 
community. No such thing as touching upon a given subject, art, 
science, politics, history, trade, philosophy, theology, jurisprudence, 
administration, finances, public works, railways, without their 
pinning a dissertation toit, which you are compelled to follow to the 
last word; and after all their last word is no conclusion, for these 
men who speak so long and so fluently, never reach a conclusion. 
They drag you into chaos and leave you there. Theirs is the 
secret of the juggler wio pours all kinds of liquids out of one 
bottle, They draw from their inexhaustible memories, streams of 
sentences that flow without effurt, and with a monotonous sound, 
which first surprises the hearer, and then sets him asleep. They 
are like stop cocks, which you have only to turn, and out come 
their perpetual waters falling drop by drop, and always lukewarm 
into the ears of their victims.”—pp. 152-154. 


We close our extracts with a remarkable passage 
relating to a branch of social science which occupies 
many of the greatest minds of our own time; we mean the 
subject of industrial education, and we think there are few 
to whom the matter is at all familiar, who will not be 
disposed to concur with the writer in many of his views. 
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“ Tudustrial school-girls, whether orphans or not, must one day, 
nearly all, by reason of their poverty, become workwomen or ser- 
vants, to earn their bread, We consider ourselves fortunate if 
we can give them a good situation, or get them into work when 
they leave school at the age of eighteen or twenty. But this 
position, the only one to which they can look forward, is a bard 
lot after all, A workwoman at the present day can scarcely live 
by her needle, and a young girl who goes into service, most com- 
mouly finds it a life of toil and danger. ‘The few who can get 
married, are usually connected with workmen of the coarsest, or at 
all events of very uncultivated habits, who are below the moral 
level of their wives, in consequence of the more refined education 
which the latter have received in their industrial school, and owing 
to which they have been raised in feeling beyond their own station, - 
Those wives have as much to suffer in their own families, as have the 
unmarried in service or at work. Alas, neither the married nur un- 
married have had sufficient preparation. Received into the school 
in early infancy, they have never known poverty and its calls, they 
have never felt the pangs of hunger, of cold, of destitution; they 
have never experienced brutality from pareuts or connexions, 
They have been used to good food, good clothes, good beds, and to 
the various comforts of material life, without taking any trouble to 
procure them; and this habit which began almost with their birth, 
has followed them as women. They have not been educated in the 
school of want, where men are best trained, especially those who 
have to shift for themselves. 

“ Add to this, that in school they have done almost nothing that 
they are obliged to do in after life, with the exception of needle 
work or some feminine occupation of the kind. And how different 
the style of work. In school, they are occupied for a certain number 
of hours each day, in company, and under the eye of a mistress 
who teaches and encourages. Seldom do they work three hours 
running. Time is allowed them for church, for lessons, for recrea- 
tion, for their four meals, The poor needlewoman who works 
abroad, has hardly time to eat, and no time to amuse herself. Every 
stitch is counted, so to speak, and should she fail, no one will 
employ her, no one give her custom. Should her work be at home, 
she is either alone, or badly assisted in a cold and comfortless 
room, and the wretched price allowed her for every piece of work, 
takes up her day and often a portion of the night. The girl in 
service has perhaps a still harder lot, as far at least, as liberty is 
concerned. She lives night and day at the beck of a mistress who 
can employ her at anything. She has hardly one moment’s breath. 
ing time in the day, and she is hardly allowed a few hours to 
herself once a month, or at most once a fortnight, but without any 
diminution of her daily task. ‘Those who marry are obliged to do 
everything in their little household, and to serve their husbands and 
children besides. As a matter of course they soon lose their fresh 
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ness and gaiety, and feel the yoke which, took on before they 
understood it, weighs heavily upon them. The comparison between 
their past and present life overpowers them, and as they have not 
been trained to the trials of their existence as it is,—as they have 
not had to struggle with poverty in their early years, they are 
more cast down and less capable of recovering themselves, In fact, 
their education at the industrial school has taken them out of their 
own condition. 

“ But there is another and more serious danger in the system. 
Not only have the children not known poverty and its privations, 
not only have they not been hardened to the labours and humilia- 
tions imposed by absolute power, but on the contrary (and this it 
is that singularly adds to their unhappiness, and makes their posi- 
tion more painful to them) they have been habituated to all the 
sweets of a Christian education, conducted by nuns who have loved 
them as their own children, and whose womanly hearts, already 
predisposed to tenderness, love to overflow in every conceivable 
way on every legitimate occasion, particularly when thir overflowing 
takes the name of charity. Consequently it may be affirmed that 
in most of our industrial schools, notwithstanding the apparent 
severity of the system, there are a good many spoiled children. 
Such as are grateful, docile, and affectionate, are sure to be tenderly 
loved. There is a pleasure in making the fact known to them under 
the pretence of giving them encouragement; and the best of the 
school girls become habituated to this effusion of the feelings of 
the heart, a thing sweet in itself, but which has a tendency to act 
rather through personal affection, than by a sense of duty. They 
habituate themselves to love rather than to fear; by and by thoy 
shall have much more to fear than to love, and their affections 
eruelly driven back by the necessities of their condition, will but too 
readily look for consolation elsewhere. 

“To this we must add, that the good sisters take a certain 
pride, which, after all, is very excusable, in the decency and neat- 
ness of their children. But with this neatness comes a certain 
degree of elegance, even in the school dress, poor as it appears, 
For, the school must have a respectable appearance, and it is plea- 
saut that the little flock under our care siiould take with those out- 
side, and do honour to its mistresses. The little girls are soon alive 
to this feminine instinct, and find means, I know not how, to 
come at the various accessories of dress, which create, or, 
rather, encourage and increase this taste in them. In short, by 
influences such as those, and, by a thousand others, almost imper- 
ceptible, but which have their effect, nevertheless, the industrial 
school becomes a young ladies’ academy, and girls, whose lot it will 
be to fill the lowest place in society, to do all its hard work, to 
undergo all its servitude, are trained up to a softness of life which 

is a bad preparation for their future drudgery, and, above all, to a 
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certain morbidness of feeling which will make them unhappy in the 
hard lot that awaits them. 

“In a word, Industrial Schools, as they spring up in such num- 
bers at the present day, seem to me to miss their object by over- 
leaping it. They aim too high, without knowing it, and, instead of 
training servants for the world, they bring out young ladies, that is 
to say, girls forced out of their own rank, and whose false position 


endangers their morality, 

“Tie effects of all this are in direct ratio to their causes, and show 
themselves in the course of a few years, when, alas! it is impossible 
to stop or change tllem. Here, of course, you know, I speak in 
general terms. Sometimes the results are excellent, and I am far 
from saying that all these girls turn out ill. I think, however, Iam 
in a position to affirm, after an experience of about twenty years, 
that the main results are not satisfactory. I recollect, that many 
years after the foundation of Industrial Schools, in which I 
interested myself as member of a charitable society, where I saw 
those girls growing up and being moulded as I have described, I 
said to my fellow members, and to the sisters themselves, with an 
uneasiness which they did not understand; ‘ All this is delightful 
and very consoling just now, but what shall we do with those girls 
a little later ; after having reared them with so much tenderness 
and love, how shall we bestow them in the world without their 
delicacy being wounded, without their feeling themselves misplaced? 
How is all this to end?’ I was answered, they will be pious 
enough for the preservation of their virtue, and they have learned 
how to earn their bread. I forced myself to put faith in those 
hopeful promises, which were a consolation to me, although they 
did not quell my fears, which the sad event has tvo often’ 
justified. I shall first tell you what I have seen. 

“The greater part of those who took service did not succeed. 
Their duty seemed too hard, and they had not been accustomed to 
the toil it imposed. They got through it badly an with repug- 
nance. They looked down upon their position, and the imperious 
and dry order of a master was unendurable to them. They no 
longer heard the sweet and affectionate voice of the {sister, which 
went straightway to their hearts. They were no longer humoured 
into obedience. hey ended by ill-temper, arguments, and, finally, 
impertinence, until it became necessary to discharge them. 

« Their last resource was needle-work, ora place behind a counter, 
for the more clever. Needle-work has often been foun! a poor 
provision, and the situation of a shop girl, should she unfortunately 
have an agreeable exterior, is one of great danger. Here the danger 
of her position is increased by the instinct of coquetry, by the 
impulse of dispositon, and by the cravings of the heart, or of the 
imagination; and we have had the sorrow to count up more than 
one fall, Alas! it is difficult to stay one’s foot upon so slippery a 
decline; and after some years we had the grief and shame of learn- 
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ing that many of those children, reared by religion with so much 
care, and at the cst of so many sacrifices, had sunk to the lowest 
depths of degradation.”"—pp. 262-7. 


The reformation of criminals is no doubt a serious duty 
for every Christian people. It was to call sinners to 
penance that the Founder of Christianity came upon 
earth, and though criminals may have forfeited life or 
liberty to society, society is not thereby discharged of its 
duty to the criminal. That duty is not assuredly con- 
fined to hanging, whipping, or confining. No one pretends 
to deny, that when the prisoner has “been placed under 
restraint, society is a trustee of the opportunity thus 
afforded for refor ming him, or, at least, for attempting his 
reformation. Should society take him back to her bosom 
at the close of his imprisonment, unreformed, or, perhaps, 
more thoroughly corrupted, society need not ‘be ‘surprised 
if he should sting her; and should she have to pay the 
penalty, as she certainly shall have to pay it, in the in- 
crease and aggravation of crime, aud in the expense of its 
suppression, she will have herself alone to blame. All 
men being agreed upon this, problems arise, which we 
do not pretend to solve or even to discuss. How are those 
criminals to be reformed? Are they to be kept absolutely 
asunder, or are they to be allowed a limited intercourse ? 
Is their diet to be spare and their labcur hard, or are they 
to be well fed and lightly worked? By what admixture 
of fear and encouragement are they to be governed, and 
is it expedient to shorten their term of punishment, and 
send them back to society upon probation? Those are 
deeply interesting inquiries, and well deserving of all the 
study and experience that can be brought to bear upon 
them. Catholics have not been the least successful in 
the reformation of prisoners, nor the Irish least successful 
amongst Catholics. France, Belgium, Bavaria, Spain, 
and Italy, have reformatory systems of the greatest merit, 
aud the English Catholic institutions are amongst the 
most perfect. in their kind. Without wishing, there- 
fore, to detract in the least from the importance of this 
study, without meaning to say that we can afford to shut 
it ont from our consideration for one hour—so long as 
criminals exist to be reformed—without meaning to 
say that we ought to suffer one year to elapse without 
adopting principles for the reform of prisoners, and acting 
upon those principles at once; we are, never theless, 
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reminded by the extract just quoted from M. Bautain’s 
book, that, in Ireland at least, the reformatory question, 
in connexion with the suppression of crime, is quite secon- 
dary to the work-house question, and to the question of 
industrial education. 

M. Bautain’s experience of industrial schools and 
orphanages, is the common experience of all who are con- 
nected with such institutions, and we have heard similar 
statements from those who are devoted with all their mind, 
and all their heart, and all their strength, to the noble work 
he speaks of. They all say, that no matter how coarse the 
fare, how hard the bed, or how poor the clothes of orphans, 
or of industrial school children, in their respective institu- 
tions; still the comparative comfort they enjoy, their 
security as to the morrow, and the tenderness with which 
they are treated, do tend to unfit them for struggles of a 
life in which their lot is likely to be, little comfort, no 
security, and, perhaps not much tenderness ; but, at all 
events, a rough and cruel adversary in the world. Their 
comfort will probably be that of one poor room in a town, 
or of a poor cabin in the country; their security will not 
extend from one day’s meal or one week’s rent to the 
next, and should they find a home, and should they meet 
— tenderness at home, it is there only they can hope to 

nd it, 

It is perhaps the inevitable tendency of orphanages 
or schools, which are regulated by the genius of Ca- 
tholicity, so to win the hearts and soften the manners 
of the pupils, as to unbrace them for the struggle with 
poverty ; although of course they may derive a compensat- 
ing strength‘from the priuciples they acquire, in such a way 
that their firmness will be as great as their sensibility is 
acute. M. Bautaia has very accurately described how the 
guardians of those schools, religious men or nuns, attach 
themselves to their charge, and how the regularity of life 
and absence of care in the children, throws the latter upon 
the cultivation of their own minds, hearts, and morals, until 
their feelings become refined to morbidness, and their hearts 
yearn with affections which will find little to fix upon in 
after life. What he says of industrial schools is still more 
applicable to reformatories, especially when those to be 
reformed are females ; for in those institutions it is a vital 
part of the system, that the abandoned of society should 
feel that the very flower of humanity, all that is brightest 
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and purest in the world, can love and tend them. They 
know nothing of love, friendship, or virtue, and to be 
accepted by them all those things must be flavoured. 


“ Cosi al’ egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
Di soave licor gli orli del vaso 

Succhi amari ingannato intanto ei beve 
E dali’ inganno suo vita riceve.”’ 


But if such are the dangers attending institutions where 
the highest motives of duty and religion co-operate with the 
noblest and purest affections of the heart, what are we to 
expect from the workhouse, that normal school of immo- 
rality and crime to which so many thousands of the chil- 
dren of Ireland are yearly condemned, without a fault of 
theirs? The statistics of crime remind us of the bridge in 
the vision of Mirza. One end of the bridge is in the work- 
house, the other in the prison. In the work-house the 
wayfarer is born to crime, and starts for his goal, either 
the prison or the drop. The pitfalls and the broken 
arches in the original bridge of Mirza would answer our 
purpose well enough if we intended to pursue the allegory, 
but we could not carry it beyond them. The passengers 
that fell through the bridge of Mirza, never returned to 
travel it, while the travellers along the bridge of crime 
make the journey again and again, and return to the work- 
house, for a new baptism of wickedness, and to draw out 
other pilgrims to the prison. ‘There is perhaps no social 
grievance of the present day at all equal to the Irish work- 
house. Iu other countries men and women of the lower 
order stand their chance of corruption, and the chances are 
in favour of corruption; but in Ireland, where the female 
population, above all, has been and still is so privileged in 
morals, itis shocking that the state should maintain estab- 
lishments which are factories of crime for both sexes, 
and are, as to one sex, simply recruiting depots for 
the streets. We mention a fact that is perfectly notorious, 
and yet not one voice has been raised against the perpetu- 
ation of this scandal, in or out of parliament. There 
has been no suggestion of a remedy, no suggestion of a 
substitute. In the workhouse, to the improvidence and 
want of self-reliance engendered by causes common to the 
workhouse and to meritorious institutions, are superadded 
moral evils, to which, in a journal such as this, a bare 
allusion is sufficient. The chaplain sees some three or 
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four hundred girls in the workhouse schools. Their 
qualities of mind develop under the national system, and 
itis his part to turn that development to the profit of reli- 
gion and morality. He succeeds so long as the children are 
at school. During that time grace and innocence abound; 
but no sooner are they transferred to the adult wards, 
than a total wreck of morality and religion ensues. This 
is almost as certain as death. They there become ac- 
quainted with seasoned reprobates who enter the house for 
the sole purpose of immorality, and who are the recognised 
commission agents of this trade. 

No nation of Europe, unless perhaps the Tyrol, has the 
same treasure of virtue to guard in its women as has Ire- 
land ; and had any other nation such a treasure, its guar- 
dians would be very vigilant. ‘The occasions for reforma- 
tories would be comparatively small if those nurseries of 
vice were suppressed, or their character changed. It is 
doubtful, at present, were an additional penny in the rate to 
convert every workhouse into an earthly paradise, that a 
board of guardians could be found to vote it. Ask a 
poor-law guardian, as a man simply, for his contribution 
to a convent school, or to an orphanage, and he will give 
liberally—generously, Ask him to vote an increase of one 
penny in the pound, for any purpose, and he will refuse. 
This may be human nature, but meanwhile the work of 
corruption is being done. The little, not positively hurtful, 
that is learned in the workhouse, will be of no use in after 
life, and its lessons of vice, that never can be unlearned, 
make work for the prison and reformatory, which, but for 
the workhouses, would be thinly tenanted. The children 
acquire book-learning, just enough to take them through. 
Neynold’s Miscellany and the Mysteries of London, while 
they go through a course of moral training which enables 
them to fill the low characters in what they read. This is 
no exaggerated picture. We write what every one knows, 
and what no one seems to care about. ‘The subject that 
has led us on to these remarks, is not a very prominent 
one in M, Bautain’s book, but we confess we were glad of 
the opportunity to allude to it, in the hope that something 
may be thought of, and something may be done in a matter 
which does not half engage the attention of those who 
ought to be foremost in its study and in its cure. 

On the whole, we have no doubt, that M. Bautain’s 
work will be appreciated by such of the English speaking 
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ublic as it may reach. The author is by no means un- 
nell to those who have any familiarity with French 
literature, and his praise is in the mouths of those who are 
far from thinking or acting with ourselves on any matter. 
Much in his present volume has an interest for Catholics 
merely, but there is much also of universal interest. 
The truth and liveliness of his sketches, the down- 
rightness of his opinions, and the energy with which he 
pushes them, cannot fail to make an impression wherever 
nis book is read. It has run through two editions in France, 
and is likely to run through more. Seldom has truth been 
resented in a more agreeable or more unstudied form. 
‘he book, we believe, is calculated to make an impres- 
sion upon those for whom it was more especially intended, 
and will be read with profit by any man of candid mind, 
who wishes to lead a happy, useful, and Christian life in 
town or country. 
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pwd er is no notion more deeply rooted in the English 
mind than that personal liberty is more secure in this 
country than in any other. This is a comparative ques- 
tion on which no one can judge perfectly without knowing 
the laws of other countries as well as those of his own. 
But few of those who hold the opinion know anything 
even of their own. We shall, therefore, probably startle 
a truly British reader by telling him plainly that, as 
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regards the great mass of the people, they really have 
next to no protection for their personal liberty in many 
cases where it is likely to be endangered. We may say 
no protection at all against that from which alone it has 
anything to dread—magisterial incapacity, or judicial 
infirmity. So soon as our British reader has recovered 
from his shock of indignant surprise he will assuredly say 
something about ‘“ Habeas Cor pus,’’ the ‘‘ palladium of 
British freedom,”’ and will be still more staggered when we 
tell him that it has nothing to do with the question, and is, 
as regards the body of the people, no protection at all; in 
short, that it is an absolute imposition, and is in effect 
acknowledged so to be by the latest writer on the subject, 
Professor Amos, the title of whose work stands at the head 
of this article. The truth is, the people have nothing to 
fear for their personal liberty, except from summary con- 
victions by magistrates; and as to these, however mon- 
strously unjust, unreasonable, or absurd, if only they are 
formal, and profess to have been for a legal cause, the 
Habeas Corpus affords no redress, and there is no remedy 
or redress at all. The boasted Habeas Corpus act merely 
provides that the person sent to goal shall have a copy of 
the warrant of commitment; and if it is good upon the 
face of it, and sets out a leg: al cause as a conviction for a 
legal offence, however irrational the conviction may have 
been, the prisoner cannot have a Habeas, or if he has it will 
be remanded. The magistrate’s decision on the facts is 
conclusive, and was so on the law until a recent act, 
as to which we shall say a word soon. And it is to be 
observed that all the statutes empowering justices to make 
sttmmary convictions have passed since that era of tyranny, 
the Tudor reformation ; there was no such power at com- 
mon law. Now there is a vast net-work of summary 
powers of conviction, which it would take an entire article 
to enumerate, and in all these cases the magistrate is 
arbitrary, and the vaunted Habeas Corpus is no ‘remedy. 
ay, curiously enough this arbitrary doctrine has 
been established under the auspices of the Habeas Cor- 
pus act, and since it passed. In Coke’s time, as we find in 
“Saint John’s case,” the court, in an action for taking away 
a man’s gun, determined that a magistrate upon a penal 
statute, had wrongly determined a certain weapon to be a 
e hand gun’’ within the meaning of the act. And in the 
reign of Charles II., before the Habeas Corpus act, there 
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were one or two similar decisions, as, for instance, that the 
court could determine whether commissioners of excise 
had rightly adjudged low wines to be “strong liquors’’ 

within an excise act. But since the reign of Charles II. 
the current of judicial decisions has been in the contrary 
direction, and it has been long firmly settled that a magis- 
trate’s adjudication on the “fact cannot be questioned. 
Thus in an action against Lord Radnor half a century 
ago, where the magistrate had adjudged a sheriff’s officer 
to be a “labourer,’’ and summarily convicted him, this 
was quite taken for granted; and ina subsequent case, 
where the justices had adjudged a decked vessel to be a 
*‘boat,’’ the court said if they had decided a bum-boat to 
be a man-of-war there was no remedy! This has since 
been known as the ‘‘ bum boat’’ case, and as settling the 
law firmly on that head; and certainly a stronger case or 
one more fitted to test a principle could scarcely be found. 
And be it observed that on a Habeas Corpus in any 
such case, the conviction being on the face of it good, 
and setting forth, for instance, (however falsely) that 
the man was a “labourer,” or a “ vagrant,” or that 
the vessel was a * boat,’’ the prisoner must be remanded. 
The court would say, ‘‘we cannot interfere with the 
inagistrate’s determination.’’ So if under a game acta 
justice decided a cat to be a rabbit, sor _a crow to bea 
yheasant, or a sparrow to be “ game,” or a Passionist 
Father to be “a sturdy beggar,” or an Irish priest 
to be a ‘suspicious person,” there is no remedy. ‘lo 

goal the man must go, and meditate on the comparative 

freedom of England and of Naples, or remember (if he 
ever re: id) Blackstone’s lying eulogies on English law for 
its ‘* tender regard to the liberty of the subject,’ ” or (what 
he is more likely to recal) the last canting speech or news- 
paper article about the ‘liberty’? eujoyed under the 
British constitution. 

Nowonder that Professor Amos, who writes less eulogisti- 
cally than apologetically that ‘‘ the act may appear open to 
some criticisins, and may have been somewhat dilapidated 
by time,”’ omits to point out that in the only cases in which 
it could be of any service to the bulkof the people—cases of 
summary conviction—it is of no use at all, ‘‘ The leaders 
of a party and their friends, whose safety was probably the 
immediate inducement for passing the act, might have 
experienced no difficulty in availing themselves of the 
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relief it presented,” (which relief consisted only in the 
power of forcing on a trial in cases where trial by jury was 
applicable,) “but in order to take advantage of it, it is 
necessary to possess some knowledge of law, some friends, 
some money; and to prisoners who want these desider ata, 
the act affords a remedy beyond reach.’”’ Strange that it 
should not have occurred to Professor Amos to observe 
that it is no remedy in the most important class of cases 
where no trial by jury takes place at all, and where the 
adjudication is purely arbitrary. Nay, further, that by the 
law of England there is in such cases no remedy at all! 
All our constitutional writers represent Magna Charta 
coupled with the Habeas Corpus act, as securing the liberty 
of the subject from wrongful imprisonment. Thus Mr. 
Bowyer, in his commentaries on the constitution, says :— 
“Imprisonment must either be by process from some court 
of judicature, or by warrant from some legal officer, having 
authority to commit to prison, which warrant must express 
the cause of the commitment, in order to be examined 
into, if necessary, on Habeas Cor pus.” And Mr. Hallam 
says :—‘‘ No man can be detained in prison except on a 
criminal charge or conviction, or for a civil debt; and in 
the former case the prisoner may demand a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, by which he must be brought up with the warrant 
of commitment, that_the court may judge of its suffi- 
ciency.’ Professor Creasy says:—*‘ It is impossible to 
overvalue this great barrier against tyrannical power,’’ and 
adds, ‘‘ if we would satisfy ourselves by recent practical 
proofs, of the fearful sufferings which a nation may undergo 
when its rulers have the power to arrest and imprison with- 
ont trial, and on mere suspicion, we may usefully refer to 
Mr. Gladstone’s narrative of the scenes which he witnessed 
in the Neapolitan prisons in 1849.”” Upon which we would 
observe, waiving for a moment all question as to the truth 
of that ‘‘ narrative,’ (which has been investigated in an 
article in a former No.) our own history affords numerous 
instances in the last century, and even in the present, in 
which the Habeas Corpus act has been suspended, and the 
power of arbitrary arrest on suspicion allowed to be exer- 
cised by the Crown, as necessary to the public safety ; and 
if it be said that this was by authority of the legislature, 
the answer is, that this could make no difference either as 
to the abstract justice or the practical expediency of the 
measure, and if the necessity arises in a country where our 
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own peculiar constitution does not happen to exist, it 
surely is narrow-minded in the extreme to denounce the 
exercise on the part of the crown, to whom in such a 
country is committed the guardianship of the public safety, 
of the very same power which in this country it has been 
so often found necessary to permit to be exercised by the 
crown. And we will add that supposing parliament to be 
under the influence of a seditious and factious party, which 
would not assent to the exercise of sueh a power, it would 
be the duty of the crown to exercise it without waiting 
for such legislative sanetion, just as George III., during 
the No Popery riots in 1789, was rightly advised by the 
law officers of the crown that he might call on the soldiers 
to act without orders from the civil magistrate, to suppress 
acts of insurrectionary violence. And we need do no more 
than remind our readers of the Manchester Massacre, of 
the ferocious onslaught of the police at Coldbath Fields 
some few years ago, and of their savage attack on the 
people in Hyde Park more recently, and the unlawful 
severities inflicted on the people arrested on that occasion, 
to show what the government of this free country will do 
whenever it is sufficiently frightened or provoked. The 
truth is, that the Habeas Corpus act, the Bill of Rights, 
and all that, may be a bulwark against arbitrary power on 
the part of the sovereign, but is none against the chance 
of oppression by the magistrates. This topic is closely 
connected with that of trial by jury. 

We have heard a great deal as to the suppression of 
opinion in France, or other continental countries, and it is 
boasted that in this country the expression of opinion is 
free. No doubt; but so soon as people begin to put these 
opinions into action, however constitutional and lawful 
they may be, our law enables the Government to be as 
‘*‘ repressive’? as any despotism upon earth. The present 
Emperor of the French cannot forget the occasion when 
he served as special constable on the celebrated 10th 
March, 1848, when 50.000 troops, besides 10,000 armed 
police, were concentrated in and round London, to prevent 
a Chartist meeting, and, prepared to massacre and mov 
them down if they attempted to force their way to the 
place of neeting. So none can have forgotten the narrow 
escape which the Irish people had from a terrible massa- 
cre, on the occasion of the last of the monster meetings 
for repeal! Yet the objects of these assemblies were law- 
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ful, and they were only suppressed on account of danger 
to the peace. We dispute not the possibility of danger, 
nor the right to prevent it; but we ask, is it not mere 
national prejudice to claim greater credit for political free- 
dom than any foreign nation? We tolerate opinion because 
it does not disturb us; we don’t tolerate political demon- 
strations because they do disturb us. And we suppress 
them by force of arms; what do foreign “‘ despots ’’ do 
more than this? Even where trial by jury exists, what 
does it amount to? To read the eulogies of our Consti- 
tutional writers on Magna Charta, and especially the 
eloquent declamation about trial by jury, one would imagine 
that the principle of trial by jury, and especially of trial by 
equals, and by persons of the same class or rank in society, 
was, and always had been, the common privilege of Eng- 
lishmen. And yet, practically, the people have not the 
benefit of trial by jury in the largest class of cases—nearly 
all cases in which they are commonly concerned—and they 
never have the power of being tried by their equals. The 
offences the cominon people are most likely to be charged 
with—such as smuggling, offences against the game laws, 
(still existing in this country in all their feudal severity, 
though abolished in France,) against the laws as to mas- 
ters and workmen, d&c.,—are adjudicated upon by magis- 
trates, which is peculiarly monstrous in the_.Jast-mentioned 
class of cases, when the magistrates are of the class to 
which the prosecutor is sure to belong, and are certain 
to have a sympathy and common feeling with him, and 
a strong feeling against the prisoner. ‘This is amply 
sufficient to account for the monstrous iniquities which 
are continually perpetrated in these “ summary convic- 
tions,’ and of which some instance every now and 
then arouses universal, but useless, indignation. The 
law is still maintained, and is made worse and worse. 
For example, nearly a century ago, in the good old days 
when George III. was King, a short time after he had 
begun to reign, it was laid down by the writer of ‘* Black- 
stone’s Commentaries,’’ who had just appeared to spread 
the impression that our laws, and our “ free constitution,” 
were all but perfect,—that the justice is the sole judge 
of the weight of the evidence before him, and the court will 
not examine whether he has drawn a right conclusion 
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from the evidence.* And, just to give an illustration 
of ‘justices’ ’’ law, in 1829, a case occurred in which, 
under the statute making malicious injuries to property 
felonious, magistrates had convieted a party for eutting 
down a tree on premises of which he was the lawful 
occupier! And the court held that they were not liable 
to an action, for, that when a magistrate has jurisdiction 
over the charge, he is not lable to an action,{ although 
the unfortunate man had been confined for three months 
among felons. We could multiply eases of this kind; but 
reported cases are not a hundredth part of those whieh 
occur, because of the difficulty of obtaining redress. This 
brings us to “‘ trial by jury,’’ even in cases when it takes 
place. The magistrate can have a special jury if he 
pleases, that is, a jury of brother magistrates. This is 
noticed by that learned lawyer, Mr. Sergeant Manning, 
in his report of one of those cases which occurred in 1840. 
The magistrates took care to have a special jury upon 
which the learned Sergeant appositely cited in a note, the 
line “veniam petimusque damusque vicissim.’”’ The 
magistrate of course escaped. Now observe another 
feature of “trial by jury.”’ This fact of our boasted 
judicial system, that special jurors (rich men) have a fee 
of a guinea a day for serving, while common jurors only 
have a nominal fee of 4(., the present nominal equivalent 
to the old groat. ‘The rich man does not mind risking the 
loss of twelve guineas to secure a favourable jury; the 
poor man, even if he wished it, shrinks from the expense, 
and this is the trial by our equals. But this is not all. 
The legal redress for an injury is, by action, or the 
boasted remedy by writ of Habeas Corpus ; and both 
remedies fail, if there is a conviction valid on the face 
of it, and the magistrate had jurisdiction. No matter 
how monstrous their decision, if they had jurisdiction, 
and have taken care to draw up a conviction and a 
warrant within the letter of the law. The appeal is, 
when it is given at all, to the court of Quarter Sessions, 





* Rex v. Smith. 8. Tem. Reports 588, a. p. 1768. 


+ Mills v. Collets, 6 Bingham’s Report 92. See the case cited 
with becoming severity by Mr. Sergeaut Manning, 1 Man. and 
Gr., 264. 

t Cave v. Mountain, 1. M. and G., 260, 
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a court composed of the same class; the magistrates. 
Is this trial of the prisoner by his equals? “If the 
charge be of an offence over which, if the offence 
charged be true in fact, the magistrate has jurisdiction— 
the magistrates’ jurisdiction cannot be made to depend 
upon the truth or falsehood of the facts, or upon the 
evidence being sufficient” to establish the offence.* So 
if only a person can be got to make a charge, however 
false, of an offence, one in which the magistrates would have 
jurisdiction if it were committed, he may adjudge that it 
qwas committed, and inflict the extreme penalty of the 
law, however insufficient the evidence, and however inade- 
quate and extreme the penalty actually inflicted. In the 
great majority of cases however, in which the people are 
concerned, there is no trial by jury, and when the magis- 
trates arbitrarily convicts there is no redress. Let us 
return to the “ bum boat” case. The judges waxed warm 
upon it. ‘* Whether the vessel was a ‘ boat’ or not, the 
magistrates had to decide. It is like the case of a 
conviction under the game laws for having partridges ; 
could it be disputed, in an action, whether the bird was a 
partridge? And yet it might as well be urged, in that 
case, that the magistrate had no jurisdiction unless the 
bird were a partridge, as it may be urged in the present 
case that he had none unless the vessel was a boat.”’ The 
question whether a bird was a partridge or a rook, be it 
observed, would be ,a pure question of fact. The next 
case put by the Learned Judge, was more in point. ‘ So 
in the case of a conviction for keeping dogs for the destruc- 
tion of game without being duly qualified to do so. After 
the conviction had found that the offender kept a dog of 
that description, could he, in an action, be allowed to 
dispute the truth of the conviction?”’ In such a case, 
there would be no donbt as to the construction of the 
statute, for the question would be one of fact whether the 
dogs were kept for the destruction of game, whether fit for 
it or not, unless, indeed, the statute were construed in the 
latter sense, in which case, the case would be so far in 
point. “ The general principle,” said Dallas, C. J. ‘is 
clear, that a conviction, by a magistrate who has jurisdiction 





* Per Tindal, Chief Justice, in the case of Cave v Mountain. 1 
Manning and Granger, 262. 
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over the subject matter is, if no defects appear on the face 
of it, conclusive evidence of the facts stated in it.” But 
what is “ subject matter,’ and what is “ jurisdiction ?”’ 
“Ifthe subject matter in this case were a boat, the boat 
would be forfeited, and the conviction states it to be a 
boat.”’ Surely this was reasoning in a circle. “If the 
magistrates have jurisdiction over the subject matter of 
jurisdiction, the conviction is conclusive. The subject 
matter of jurisdiction is a boat, and the conviction states 
it to be a boat, ergo the conviction is conclusive.”? The 
vicious circle is complete. The Chief Justice went on to 
state, “‘ If it had appeared on the face of the conviction 
that the magistrate had no jurisdiction, the judgment. of 
the court might have been different.”” That is, supposing 
the conviction had simply stated the facts, ie., that the 
vessel was decked and of so many tons burden, The 
court would then have decided upon the question whether 
it came within the meaning of the statute. Why so, 
unless it was a question of law ? And was it less a ques- 
tion of law because not raised on the conviction? The 
Chief Justice sums up the case in two lines, thus: “ The 
magistrates had jurisdiction here, for they ‘have jurisdic- 
tion over gunpowder found in a boat,” which was quietly 
assuming the whole question, that question being whether 
they had. jurisdiction | over a vessel which the court might 
not deem to be a “boat” within the meaning of the 
statute. Burrough, Justice, seems to have detected the 
error in the reasoning of the Chief Justice, and tried to 
cure it, for he said, “Tt has never been doubted that where 

a magistrate has jurisdiction, a conviction having no 
defects on the face of it, is conclusive evidence of the fact 
which it alleged. In the present case, by act of parlia- 
ment, the magistrate has jurisdiction over bum boats and 
other boats ; Dut in the very exercise of that jurisdiction, 
he must make enquiry as to a fact, and decide on all the 
evidence which comes before him; when he has done 
this the conviction is conclusive as to the facts stated.” 
Now this clearly implies that wherever a magistrate has 
evidence before him on a point, even though it is the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, his decision on the legal effect of the 
evidence, is conclusive. And that has always since been 
taken to be the effect of the judgment in that case. In 
the course of his judgment, the Chief Justice said, 


* extreme cases have been put, as of a magistrate seizing 
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a ship of 74 guns and calling it a boat. Suppose such a 
thing done, the conviction is conclusive, and the court 
cannot look out of it; there is no civil remedy; the remedy 
is, by proceeding criminally, and if the decision were so 
gross as to call a ship of 74 guns a boat, it would be good 
ground for a criminal proceeding.’’ Clearly then, accord- 
ing to the judgment in that case, a magistrate may, by 
the most manifest and monstrous mistake, not merely as 
to facts, but as to the legal effect of the facts, give himself 
jurisdiction, and the mistake cannot be corrected. And so 
the case has been always understood. There is this, how- 
ever to be observed, that it is obvious the court did not, in 
that case, any more than many others, consider “‘ jurisdic- 
tion’’ merely in the loose general sense of having juris- 
diction over the offence charged. If that had been the 
meaning, everything they said was superfluous, for no one 
disputed that there was jurisdiction over the assumed 
offence. What was contended, was, the jurisdiction 
depended on the existence of a certain subject matter in 
fact, and the court, as we have shown, distinctly stated 
that the subject matter of jurisdiction was boats. The 
Chief Justice, indeed, says that ‘‘ the possession of a boat 
with stores, &c., is part of the offence charged,” which 
shows the confusion likely to arise in such cases, between 
the subject matter of jurisdiction, and the offence charged. 
But on the whole, the language of the judges clearly 
implies that they considered, what indeed they state, that 
the jurisdiction depended on whether the vessel was a boat, 
and that, nevertheless, the magistrate’s decision on that 
very point, was conclusive. 

In a later case, where the magistrate unjustly con- 
victed a man as being a “ labourer,’’ when he was nothing 
of the kind, the court held the Justice liable in tres- 
pass, on the ground that the plaintiff was not a labourer, 
within the statute. It is true that this appeared on the 
face of the order; but it is not less true that it was a ques-" 
tion of law, and precisely parallel to that on the previous 
case of the boat, and the court expressly decided on the 
ground that the Justice had no jurisdiction. If the case of 
the boat is good law, then supposing that the magis- 
trate had simply stated (sworn falsely) that the plaintiff 
was a labourer, there could have been no redress, for an 
illegal act utterly without jurisdiction! which indeed, 


Holroyd J, implied, for he observed that the warrant did 
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not contain an allegation that the plaintiff was a labourer, 
but set out the specific nature of the employment. Hence 
it obviously follows that it lies in the breast of a Justice 
in a case of doubt, to give the party convicted, the means 
of redress for an illegal imprisonment, or to deprive him of 
the means of redress. In other words, the party com- 
mitting a lawless and wrongful act may, by this very act 
itself, deprive the sufferer of the power of redress! The 
bearing of this on the late acts as to vagrancy, must be very 
apparent. It is_ plain that according to the law_if an 
ignorant or bigoted county Justice, had adjudged Father 
Ignatius to be a sturdy “vagrant’’ within the statutes, 
and sent him to gaol, there would have been no legal 
appeal, The remedy, if any, would have been “ public 
opinion,’ the newspapers, and parliament, if it were 
sitting. Nor is this case purely imaginary. The puri- 
tan preachers were sent to gaol under these or similar 
appellations ; and, within the last few months, Franciscan 
monks have been in imminent peril of a similar fate at 
Liverpool. sas eer 
In alater case the conviction wasupon a chargejof mali- 
ciously cutting timber where the timber was on the premises 
in the occupation of the party charged! It seems hardly 
credible, yet there stands the report ; a man accused of 
cutting timber which was his own! ‘The magistrate knew 
this, yet committed the party for trial as a felon! And 
the court held the magistrate not answerable in an action. 
Tindal, C. J., said, The only question is, whether the 
magistrate had jurisdiction to investigate and commit, 


Iie had no power to commit. ‘The decision went very 


much on the latter point. “ The fact that the party was 
the occupier of the premises on which the tree was cut, 
did not necessarily take a case out of the statute. But 
that is not the ground of my decision. If a party charged 
with an offence is brought before a magistrate, he must 
exercise a judgment on the case, and is not liable for a 
mere error of judgment.’’ And per Burrough J., “ He 
never can be liable for a mere mistake in a matter of Jaw, 
if he had jurisdiction.”” Clearly the magistrate there 
had jurisdiction ; and clearly the cutting was the offence 
charged ; and therefore the decision does not directly bear 
on the class of cases we are examining, especially as the 
decision went partly on the distinction between committa 
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for trial and conviction, but it plainly proceeded on the 
same general principle. 
_ So it was afterwards held by the same court that, an 
information before }a magistrate charging an offence 
within his cognizance is sufficient to give him jurisdic- 
tion. It is true that the magistrate there, as in the 
previous case, had only committed the party for re- 
examination, but the decision is based in the one case as 
in the other, chiefly on jurisdiction. And per Tindal, 
J., “If a magistrate commit a person charged before 
him in a case in which he has no jurisdiction, he is liable 
to an action, But if the charge be of an offence over 
which, if the offence charged be true in fact, the magis- 
trate has jurisdiction,—the magistrate’s jurisdiction cannot 
be made to depend on the truth or falsehood of the facts.” 
Then, however, the only question on the evidence was, 
whether there was any reasonable ground of suspicion that 
the plaintiff had committed the malicious mischief of 
which he was accused, viz., cutting trees, and whether the 
remand was for an unreasonable time, and the jury found 


for the defendant, finding both questions therefore in his 


favour. But the observation of Tindal, ©. J., was cited 
with approval in a later case. 

In a still later case, in the Queen’s Bench, in Lord 
Denman’s time, the action was for the value of timber, 
seized and disposed of under an order of justices, direct- 
ing it to be removed, as being laid | on a public foot path, 
contrary to the highway act. Hividence was rejected at 
the trial as to the question whether the place was a public 
foot path, (which it was not, but a vacant piece of land, 


opposite the timber merchant’s premises,) and the court 
refused a new trial, saying: ‘‘ There is no difference be- 
tween the case and the boat case, except that there the 
magistrate convicted, here they issued a warrant to remove 
the obstruction. That can make no difference in point of 
principle. In both cases they are bound to exercise the 
powers confided by the act, and their order is an adjudica- 
tion of every material fact. We were disposed to doubt 
whether, as the statute applies the power only where the 
obstruction is laid on the highway, the jurisdiction might 
not be disproved by showing that the locus in quo was not 
part of the highway. ‘The same might have been said in 
the boat case. The power of convicting, there, was given 
when the owner of a boat used it in the manner prohibited, 
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and the court held that the magistrates committing the 
plaintiff for having so used his boat, were not to be made 
answerable by evidence submitted to a jury, that the 
plaintiff’s boat was not such an one as the act described, 
but that the finding by the magistrates on their conviction 
was conclusive against him on that point.’’ So that it is 
clear that the court considered in both cases that the con- 
viction is conclusive. Baron Bramwell, then at the bar, 
was counsel for the unfortunate plaintiff, the owner of the 
timber, who thus sued in vain. And not long ago his 
Lordship, in his racy pungent way, summed up the case 
thus: “ A man was convicted for keeping his own timber 
on his own land, and it was taken away, and cut up and 
sold, and he never saw it again, nor received any 
compensation or redress!’’ This is the boasted law of 
Kngland, in this age of ‘ progress.” 

But in the later case the question was undoubtedly as 
to jurisdiction, whereas in the boat case it appeared by 
the express provisions of the statute that, ‘‘ on conviction’’ 
of the person the boat should be forfeited ; so that it seems 
doubtful whether subject matter of jurisdiction was not 
the vessel mentioned in the conviction of the person as a 
“ boat,” but in the timber case the jurisdiction depended 
entirely on the question of highway. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that the later decisions, if not the former, goes to the 
length stated; but then it was founded entirely on the 
authority of the former; and it is certainly not free from 
doubt, whether the boat case supports it, or is itself sup- 
yorted by the earlier cases. We say so the more freely 

ecause in the case of Fe Baker, in the Court of Exche- 
quer last year, there was an animated discussion on this 
very point, and some difference of opinion, at all events, 
between Pollock, CU. B., and Bramwell, B., upon it. We 
were present in court, and though the discussion on this 
point may probably not be fully reported, being not mate- 
rial for the ultimate decision of the case, we perfectly recol- 
lect that Pollock, C. B., threw out some doubt how far 
**even the boat case”’ can be supported; and Bramwell, B., 
on the other hand, cited the timber case, (which he 
had himself argued,) and adhered to it. The conviction 
was under the statute of 6 Geo. III., as to servants and 
apprentices, and it stated that the plaintiff, having entered 
upon a service, unlawfully absented himself. Upon a 
habeas corpus affidavits were offered which disclosed that 
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the plaintiff had before been convicted of, and imprisoned 
for an ‘‘ absenting,’’ and had never returned to the ser- 
vice; and it was desired to raise the question whether this 
did not exhaust the magistrate’s power, either by putting 
an end to the service, or as showing that there could not 
have been any new “ absenting.”’? The court held the 
conviction bad upon the face of it for another defect, so 
that, strictly speaking, as the other question did not be- 
come material to be determined, the observations of the 
court upon it were obiter. Yet, as the question is of such 
common occurrence, and of such importance, the court 
deemed it proper to express their opinions upon it; and 
Pollock, C. B., and Martin, B., appear to have held that 
the affidavits would be admissible. Bramwell, B., and 
Watson, B., that they would not be. And this was after 


an argument extending over two days, and unusually able. 


This difference of judicial opinion upon the question shows 
that after all it is not settled, as was supposed, and this is 
our reason for adverting to it. Dut it is to be observed, 
that the question in that case, supposing it had become 
material, would not have related to a question of fact, but 
of daw, whether the prior conviction determined the ser- 
vice, or whether the not returning to the service was an 
absenting. Whether in the other case the question was 
not equally one of law, it is for our readers to judge: that 
Bramwell, B. should have cited the later of those cases, 
as conclusive on the point, rather tends to show that the 
question in that case was one of law, just as in the ease he 
was determining; for otherwise the two cases would hardly 
have been parallel. If they were parallel, and if the case 
he cited is good law, then there is no redress for the most 
manifest and monstrous error of a Justice on a point of 
law, even though it be against personal liberty, unless he 
chooses to give the aggrieved party the means of redress, by 
disclosing it on the face of his conviction. We might feel 
justified by the obiter dicta of Pollock, C. B., and Martin, 
., in doubting if that be the law. It is proper to add, 
however, that the case of Re Baker was on Habeas 
Curpus, and that the dictum of the L. OC. Baron was 
grounded on that distinction, It was a distinction, how- 
ever, supported only upon principle, and not by any 
judicial authority. And on the whole we fear that the law 


is as above stated. P 
We recollect Bramwell B., remarked on the difficulty 
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of the distinction between what is matter of faet relating to 
the jurisdiction and what relates to the offence charged. 
And we also recollect Pollock, C.B., observing that pro- 
bably it might be that the decision of the magistrate even 
on questions of fact relating to his own jurisdiction might 
be conclusive, if he had any evidence before him upon the 
question, but not if he acted without any evidence. In 
that case, however, the facts would not have raised a 
question of law, and the magistrates would have merely 
erred in their construction of the facts. Yet, per Martin 
B., ‘* suppose a man to be a second time convicted for the 
same absenuting ? or suppose a man not an artificer within 
the act—as a calico-printer or a poiter—found to be so, is 
the conviction conclusive? And in a case where in truth 
the magistrate has no jurisdiction can his finding facts of 
which there is no evidence have the effect of giving him 
jurisdiction? Ihave the greatest difficulty in arriving at 
that conclusion ?’’ And per;Pollock, C.B., “ It isnot only 
the right but the duty of the court to enquire by affidavits 
whether the magistrate had jurisdiction.’’ No doubt this 
is common sense, but queere whether it was law. The 
other two judges thought not, and practically it was held 
not to be so; the habeas corpus proved useless, and the 
poor man was remanded, or probably his period of im- 
prisonment had expired pending the argument; another 
practical absurdity of our boasted English law as to 
personal liberty. 

But the case attracted attention, and its monstrosity 
revolted public opinion. That is, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Englishmen were for the first time awakened to the 
fact, that their law of personal liberty was marked by an 
oppressive absurdity altogether intolerable. 

The remedy was an act of Parliament, and thus it was 
that, in 1857, for the first time, any security at all was 
given to the mass of the community against magisterial 
tyranny and oppression. 

The act is grossly imperfect, but still such as it is it is 
of immense importance. Its substance is, to give an 
appeal to the accused in cases of summary conviction, 
provided the magistrates allow of it ! 


We said the remedy was grossly imperfect, and our 
readers will now concur with us. 
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The magistrate is to “ state a case’’ for the opinion of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench: if he think fit to do so! 

Well, but it he does not ? And county court judges 
often refuse to do so. What is the poor man’s remedy ?_ 

An application at the chambers of one of the judges. in 
Sergeant’s Inn, London, which application must be by 
attorney, (the poor man being, mind, in prison,) and wilk 
have slight chance of success unless supor ted by counsel, 
If the judge thinks there ought to be a ‘ case” he orders. 
it to be “stated.” And then it has to be argued. If the 
magistrate either voluntarily or compulsorily is led to 

‘ state a case,’ even that is not enough, the accused must 
find such sureties as the magistrate may approve.* This 
would seem incredible if we did not read it in the act ! 
Thus the magistrate has it completely in his breast to 
afford or to refuse redress. And it is precisely in those 
cases in which he is a blockhead or a bigot, an arbitrary 
Dogberry, or a wrong-headed, booby, that the appeal is 
most urgently required. 

Assuming, however, the appeal secured, and the man 
let out on bail, while the case is ar gued, the appeal is only 
on matter of law. So that, after all, there is no remedy 
for blunders on the facts, and we are virtually thrown back 
upon the doctrine of the “‘bum boat” case. The magise 
trate may determine anything on the facts, so that he does 
not err as to the law. And the question is left open, which 
is often very puzzling, what is fact and what is law? 
Whether a bird is a pheasant or a crow, is certainly —_ 
ter of fact, as much So as whether a yacht i is a * * boat,”’ 
whether a priest is a “‘ vagrant,’’ or a monk a ‘ ‘vagabond, 33 
or whether a Catholic shoeblack is a “ juvenile delin- 
quent, or whether an krish orange-woman has ‘‘ obstruct- 
ed”’ the streets, as policeman A 56 swear's she has, or 
whether Father Ignatius i is.a “ beggar,” or Father Doyle 
a.“ suspicious character.’’ And on all such matters there 
is no appeal, and for the grossest possible blunders of 
stupidity or bigoty no remedy nor redress whatever. Such 
is boasted English liberty in the nineteenth century; left at 
the merey of an arbitrary magistracy ! 





* 20 and 21 Vic. c. 43, § 3. 
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Aut. VII.—De Quelques Discussions Récentes Sur les Origines du Chris- 
tianisme, Le Docteur Baur,—Le Docteur Neander,—et M. Ernest 
Renan, Membre de L’Institut. Par L’Abbé M. P. Cruice, 
Supérieur de I’école ecclesiastique des hautes études. Paris: 
Périsse Fréres, 1858. 


F the motto of German Illuminism, ‘‘Wabhr ist, was klar 
ist,’ be worth anything at all, German philosophy has 
not much chance of acceptance with the world at large, 
on the ground of clearness. When the old philosophers 
advanced or defended a proposition, they wrote plain Greek 
or Latin. The proposition itself might be stark nonsense, 
as it often was, but you understood its terms, and were ina 
position to compare them. Stoics, Epicureans, Peripa- 
tetics, First, Middle, and Last Academy, allowed you to see 
what they were at, and to apply your mind to the accep- 
tance or rejection of their systems. ‘They made use of the 
words they found at hand, and contrived, without much 
violence, to give expression to sufficiently abstract ideas, 
The Epicurean concourse of atoms was an absurd cosmo- 
gony, but it was intelligible; their do-nothing? God 
was bad theology, aud their “summum bonum” was 
vile morality ; but there could be no mistake about the 
meaning of their words. In German philosophy, on the 
other hand, with the exception of a few ‘‘ stand points,’’ 
as they are called, or leading propositions, there is nothing 
throughout a long train of argument to which you can 
frankly give or refuse assent, because there is nothing you 
can distinctly understand. At the end ofanargument you 
are asked, in good blunt vulgar German, to give up all 
dogmatic religion, to treat Christianity as a fable, and its 
Founder as hero of fable, or as an enthusiast at best; but the 
argument itself is a dance of unknown terms about those 
wonderful ‘‘stand points;’’ and after you have grown dizzy 
and stupid in the vain attempt to follow these move- 
ments, or look under these masks, they are all made to 
join hands, and the argument is concluded and conclusive. 
There is perhaps nothing so repelling cr so barbarous in 
literature, as any one of the terminologies of German philo- 
sophy. We say any one of those terminologies, because 
nearly every German philosopher has got one of his own. 
A German philosopher compounds nothing but words, and 
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his compound words are all dissolvents. Religion, history, 
morals, and politics, break up and fall asunder in his 
hands. You cannot follow or understand the process, a whit 
more than you can see the wind that thaws the snow; but 
throughout the entire stretch of German Protestantism 
you can hear with your own ears the break up of dogma- 
tic religion, and see with your own eyes its melting and 
dissolution. 

This very obscurity of German philosophy is not without 
its attractions tomany. It is like the rite of initiation into 
Freemasonry, or other secret societies. If the brother- 
hood had no mysterious emblems, no dark room, naked 
sword, and cross-bones, no jargon about King Hiram and 
Solomon’s Temple, its recruits would be much fewer than 
they are. In the same way, the Illuminism, and Human- 
ism, and Naturalism, and Rationalism, and ‘Supernatur al- 
ism, and P: antheism, and Theism, and Deism, and Athe- 
ism, of German philosophy set off by the names of Spinoza, 
and Kant, and Hegel, and Schleiermacher, and Fichte, and 
Bhardt, exert a kind of fascination over certain minds in 
all countries. Ludovici, in his detailed history of the 
Wolffian philosophy, in 1734, counts one hnndred and 
seven authors of that tendency ; ; and any extravagant spe- 
culation in philosophy is as sure of recruiting adherents in 
Germany, as a new religion or a patent medicine is sure 
to flourish in America. Were the evil confined to Ger- 
many, it might be regarded as a disease of the German 
mind, and left to home treatment, for there are not want- 
ing in Catholic Germany men of power and skill, who deal 
with the disorder according to the peculiar constitution 
of the German mind and language. It is an undeniable 
fact, however, that in Mngland and in France the various 
schools of German philosophy have admirers and follow- 
ers. In England those tendencies are sufliciently developed 
in the open and advised Rationalism of the Westminster 
Review, as well as in the writings of Froude, Carlyle, and 
Donaldson. In France it is not astonishing that a taint 
of Voltaire should long survive the influence of Louis 
Philippe and his institutions; but it is astonishing that 
Frenchmen, the transparent clearness and logical accuracy 
of whose language is its great beauty, should delight in 
the mists of German philosophy. Voltaire was impious 
enough, Heaven knows, but he was only too intelligible ; 
and such of his countrymen as wish to run his course 
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by way of Germany, have taken a dark and stony 
road, at all events. This is a matter of taste, to 
be sure, but if they are bent upon going to perdition along 
that road, it is the duty of the guardians of faith ia 
France to meet them on the way and warn them back if 
possible. Obscure as are the shapes of German 
philosophy, the undoubted child and heir of German Pro- 
testantism, its tendency is clear enough. When the 
clouds take indistinct and fantastic shapes, imagination 
gives them different outlines, One eye sees castles and 
landseapes in them; another transforms them into beasts 
and men; but their drift and current are the same to all 
eyes. ‘The tendency of German philosophy, in all its 
varieties, is the destruction of reveaied religion. In 1793, 
Dr. Paulus filled a chair of theology in Jena, and after 
taking the requisite oaths in proof of orthodoxy, he defined 
orthodoxy to be “upright conduct in inquiring after 
truth.”’ That was pretty well for a beginning. By and 
by, in his philosophical Clavis on Isaiah, he explained to 
his pupils that the prophecies were no prophecies at all, 
inasmuch as the German word “ weissagen”’ is equivalent 
to “‘ weises sagen,’ and means “‘ to say something wise.’” 
The New Testament miracles, according to Dr. Paulus, 
in his philologic-critical commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, (1800) disappear at the touch of criticism. It was a 
holy delusion that Mary should have conceived by the 
Holy Ghost; and the angels at the birth of Christ may 
have been *‘ phosphorescent natural phenomena,” which are 
not uncommon in pastoral countries. The miraculous 
eures are explained from a historical ellipsis occurring in 
all of them, namely, the omission of the natural remedies ; 
the casting out of devils from the power of a wise man over 
msane people ; and the raising of the dead took place in 
such only as were apparently dead. ‘The miracle of the 
marriage in Cana was a marriage joke; the walking on 
the sea is explained from a single word, (é7) which here 
does not mean ‘upon’ but ‘at.’ The transfiguration of 
Christ is explained from the confused recollection of sleep- 
ing men, who saw Jesus with two unknown men standing 
in a beautiful mountain light.” Wegscheider (Instit. p. 
142) explains the death of our Lord as a purely historical 
incident, just as he might account for the death of Savo- 
narola, and treats it as a symbol of reconciliation and of 
the cessation of the sacrifices of the law, but quite rejects 
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the idea of an expiation. Bretschneider (Handbuch der 
Dogmatik, ii. p. 231) puts forward, as a safe opinion, the 
merely apparent death of the Saviour. Reimanus, in his 
“‘Schutzschrift far die vernunftigen Verehrer Gottes,”’ 
speaks of our Lord as a mere man, and explains His death 
in the same way as Wegsceheider. Edelmann, on the 
whole, prefers Heathenism to Judaism, and Judaism to 
Christianity. He thinks the chief merit of our Lord—a 
mere man it must be remembered—was, his struggle 
against superstition; and he regards the Gospels as forge- 
ries of the age of Constantine. Instances of this kind 
might be multiplied to no end, and while such is te 
universal tendency of German philosophy, not only in reli- 
gion, but, as we have said, in history and morality, it must 
naturally give a good Frenchman and sound :scholar some 
concern to see it imported into his own country. 

It was, however, in its relation to Christian doctrine 
that this irruption of German philosophy most naturally 
gave concern to M. |’ Abbé Cruice, the founder and presi- 
dent of the now famous “ Ecole des Carmes.’’ Indeed, 
we can fully enter into his feeling of surprise and pain at 
finding the most extravagant theories ef the very wildest 
speculators in Germany upon the life of Christ adopted by 
a distinguished Frenchman and member of the institute. 
It is hardly necessary to say that these speculators were 
Hegel, Strauss,"and Baur. The Abbé Cruice complains, 
to us it seems with great reason, that M. Renan, who pro- 
fesses to give the opinions of German philosophers generally 
upon those subjects, has given the view of those only who 
think with himself, and has not even alluded to the names 
of Tholuck, Neander, Hug, Ullmann, and Liicke. The 
opinions of Baur, Neander, and M. Renan himself, are 
briefly reviewed by the Abbé Cruice, in the little publica- 
tion of which we are about to give an outline. He begins 
by explaining the doctrine of Development, as professed 
by Hegel, and followed up by Baur, a development which 
we may say in passing, is true to the genius of German 
philosophy, and ends in dissolution. Like the expansion 
of a withered apple under the receiver of an air pump, its 
very reason of existence is emptiness, and it collapses with 
the return of snbstance. According to this doctrine 
everything in nature and in history, sacred and profane, 
is the development of the primal idea which includes being 
and yet is not being. Following up this principle, if priu- 
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ciple it can be called, every event in history is made to 
grow inevitably out of some preceding event, as the fruit 
follows the blossom, without anomaly or miracle, and 
everything apparently miraculous must be brought back 
by reason to the natural order, and made to fit into the 
development. The influence of such a doctrine upon 
biblical criticism is quite nna. It had already been 
put forward, as M. Cruice observes, with more force and 
eloquence by the Gnostic Basilides in the second century, 
but it was only by-Baur and Strauss that it was pushed to 
its extreme consequences. Ferdinand Baur, the founder 
of the well known Tubingen school of criticism, applied its 
principles directly to sacred history. According to him, 
Christianity grew out of a combination of Ebionism and 


Gnosticism, out of the mystic philosophy of St. Paul and 
the Jewish tradition preserved by St. Peter. This union 
he traces no farther back than the second century of our 
era, and the Gospel which we attribute to St. Luke, and 
which Baur treats as the first record of the union, is 
ascribed by him to an unknown hand. The Epistles of 
St. Peter, and the lattcr EZpistles of St. Paul, are referred 
to the same date, and to unknown authors likewise, and the 
object assigned to them is the promotion of this “ Petrinism”’ 
and “ Paulism.’? Schwegler and Zeller are foremost 
amongst the promoters of those views, and the Abbé Cruice 
says nothing more severe of them than what he himself 
quotes from the Chevalier Bunsen’s ‘‘ Hyppolytus and his 
Age.’’ “‘Some even seem to have raised a cloud of learned 
or speculative dust, under pretence of discovering some hid- 
den ground of truth, but in reality to blind the eyes of the 
reader, In classical philology nine-tenths of the unfortu- 
nate spiritless, and sometimes absurd hypotheses of theolo- 
gical writers would not have been allowed to take root, 
scarcely to make their appearance, without being immedi- 
ately demolished.’’* Strauss, however, was the most daring 
speculator of his school, and resolves all that is miraculous 
in the history of Christ into a system of myths. ‘This was 
too strong for the Protestant vulgar, and the civil power 
was appealed to by the orthodox; but the celebrated 
Neander interposed for the protection of Strauss, upon the 
plea that truth could fight her own battle. Neander was 
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himself an avowed Rationalist ; and although he admitted 
the miraculous history of Christ, he treated it not asa 
revelation, but merely as a series of historical facts, to 
which he yielded the assent of his reason and judgment. 
M. Renan, while adopting the views of the Tibingen 
school, modifies somewhat the expression of those views, 


and instead of calling the miraculous history of Christ a 
series of myths, he speaks of it as a series of legends. He 
had as good a right, humanly speaking, to his critical views, 
as had any of his German friends to theirs; but he had no 
right to represent them as the views of all the German 
critics, and it is this unfairness that the Abbé Cruice holds 
up in the following extract. 


“Those who are familiar with the writings and doctrines of 
M. Renan will understand our reason for coupling his name with 
the names of Baur and Neander. 

“Others have imported into France the philosophical systems of 
Germany. M. Renan, it appears, pretends to the honour of intro- 
ducing Trans-Rhenane opinions in matters of religion. The bent 
of his mind carries him towards the Tibingen School, and that 
is our reason for speaking of it; but as that clever writer has thought 
proper to exalt the clear-mindedness, learning, and independence of 
the German critics; we have already refuted Dr. Baur, and 
Dr. Strauss; and we shall encounter M. Renan also, with Dr. 
Neander, a bold thinker, whose learning, power of criticism, and 
vast labours, are the admiration of Germany. 

“T confine myself for the present to an examination of M. Renan’s 
studies upon the Critical Historians of the Life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I shall have occasion to speak elsewhere of his other 
labours. My first impression upon reading those strictures was a 
feeling of pain and surprise. A distant journey, to a land of riches, 
and a long stay, always raise an expectation that the traveller will 
return with acquisitions of price, and will bring back from his 
foreign travel nothing that is not of value. The French philoso- 
phers who, on their return from the German pilgrimage, reported 
to us the answers of the Oracles they had consulted, all spoke at 
large of the most celebrated thinkers of the country, of Kant, of 
Schelling, of Fichte, of Schleiermacher, of Hegel. M. Renan under- 
takes to make known to us the Critical Historians who, in the 
schools of Germany, have examined the gravest and most importaut 
questions, those namely, which relate to the life, miracles, and doc- 
trine of our Lord Jesus Christ. He tells us something of Eichhorn 
and Paulus; he goes more at length into Strauss and Bruno Bauer, 
and wiuds up his review of German authors with a notice of the 
French work of M. Salvador. 

‘If following the example of Phedrus, who submitted to 
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Socrates the discourse of his master Lysias; M. Renan had con- 
sulted the celebrated French philosopher, by whom we were long 
since made acquainted with the various doctrines of Germany, 
would not the master, with surprise and displeasure, have called 
upon him to recommence his work? would he not have required a 
wider range of study, and a method more in conformity with sound 
criticism? To speak of Strauss and Bruno Bauer, and to leave out 
Neander, Tholuck, Hug, Ullmann, and Liicke! What should wo say 
of a critic who, under pretence of making us acquainted with epic 
poetry, should introduce us to Lucan’s Pharsalia, the Clovis of Des- 
marets, and Pére Lemoyne’s St. Louis, and should make no mention 
of Homer; Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Milton, or Klopstock? Does a man 
of letters, undertaking to make France acquainted with the critical 
historians of the life of Jesus Christ, consider his task fulfilled 
when he has formed an estimate of the Jabours of Strauss, Bruno 
Bauer, and Salvador? Not only that, but he pays serious attention 
to Bruno Bauer, whose works, as Philip Schaff, the learned disciple 
of Neander, observed, belong not to the history of theology, but to 
that of human folly. To rank Bruno Bauer amongst critical histo- 
rians is equivalent to ranking Desmaret’s poem amongst the great 
epics. As to the labours of Neander, whose merit is acknowledged 
by Dr. Strauss himself, M. Renan never mentions him. Iu the 
same way he passes over the works of Tholuck, Ebrard, Hoffmann, 
Lange, lug, and Ullmann.”—pp. 25-27. 


4M. Renan is an esthetic. He admires Christianity for 
its poetry, and is rather sorry that anything should 
occur to spoil the picture. He would not, at all events, 
have it done too suddenly, too rudely. Like Lamartine, 
he views it altogether ‘en Artiste.’ He likes its ma- 
chinery just as he might like the Sylphs and Gnomes 
of the Rosicrucians; but all the while he is bound to 
admit that it is made up of pretty legends, ‘There 
is hardly anything more despicable in literature or reli- 
gion, than mere eestheticism; and we question whether 
the intellectual voluptuary differs very much from the 
sensual voluptuary. It is that want of savour, that want 
of heart, that renders the religion of Lamartine so vapid 
and so nauseons in his ‘‘ Meditations’’ and ‘‘ Harmonies.’’ 
In him, as in M, Renan, religion is an accessory of poetry, 
it has no value apart from its poetic aspects. It hitches 
into a rhyme, or does service on stilts in what is called 
poetic prose. Beyond that, it is of no use. The Abbé 
Cruice quotes somewhat largely from M. Renan, but we 
prefer quoting from the Abbé Cruice himself, a very excel- 
lent illustration of what the Chevalier Bunsen has said, 
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namely, that the crudities advanced by German critics 
upon sacred history, would not be endured for « moment 
in classical philology. His illustration is not so much a 
parody as a literal application of M. Renan’s style of 
reasoning to a different branch of literature. M. Renan 
treats the Gospels as “an echo of the first Christian 
generation,’ a collection of legeuds which takes us to 
the time of Christ Himself, the result of a working in the 
popular mind, which‘ calls them into life, and at the end 
of the ‘‘ creating period,’’ causes the scattered traditions 
to subside into four distinct narratives. M. Renan treats 
the gospels as accounts of no authority, full of fables and 
apocryphal stories, and not coming from the real author- 
ship of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The Abbé 
Cruice illustrates M. Renan’s line of argument’as follows : 


“ Let us apply the critical process of M. Renan to test the autho- 
rity of a celebrated work of Roman literature, the Catalinarian 
Conspiracy of Sallust. Suppose, instead of saying that the book 
must belong pretty nearly to the age of Sallust, as indicated, if not 
by its general form, at least by the internal evidence of its docu- 
ments, and that upon close consideration it may well be referred to 
the period of those great political commotions which led to the 
destruction of the Roman Republic ; suppose that, instead of re- 
sorting to those shallow suppositions, unsupported by any proof, 
I were to resort to some specious arguments, such as are easy to 
get up, and which, after all, are wanting to the gratuitous assertions 
of M. Renan, let us try what would be the result. Let us endea- 
vour to maintain the paradox that the work is not the work of 
Sallust. Let us say that the first Latin author who has attributed 
the history of the Conspiracy to Sallust, is Quintilian, and that, 
Quintilian wrote 130 years after the death of Sallust, that before 
him Velleius Paterculus, and Martial, had spoken of this author, 
but without any allusion to his work. Let us add, that the histo- 
rical style is not the most appropriate to Sallust, but rather that of 
a virtuous man. Let us say that Sallust cannot have condemned 
himself, and vilified his friends; let us allege that Sallust was a 
cotemporary of Cataline, Cicero, Cesar, and Cato, whereas the 
author of the Book in question does not speak of those personages 
in the tone of a cotemporary; let us further observe, that President 
Des Brosses was so struck with this remark as to be led to think that 
the passages about Cato and Cesar were introduced after their death. 
Let us finally call to mind that Quintilian has ascribed to Sallust a 
piece of declamation considered to be spurious by the most skilful 
critics, and that, in the schools of Rhetoric, as we are told by Petro. 
nius, works of this kind were composed under the most illustrious 
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names. Let us therefore conclude that Quintilian was equally de- 
ceived in both cases, and that the work is that of some Stoic, perhaps 
of a disciple of Seneca. Tho style does in fact seem to betray the 
Stoic. What would be thought of such a course of argument in which 
the process of the School of Tiibingen is literally applied ? Notwith- 
standing that arguments are offered, and that after all, arguments 
are better than naked assertions, no one can be more forward than 
myself to admit that such a proposition is absurd ; that all anti- 
quity has handed down the work as that of Sallust, that even sup- 
posing Quintilian to have been mistaken with reference to the 
declamation, he could not have been deceived as to a work of this 
importance, and that the fact of no earlier author having men- 
tioned the book is no impeachment of its authority. In all civilized 
nations there is a literary tradition perpetuated in their schools, 
and amongst their learned men ; which hands down from age to age 
the principal claims, and the titles of great writers.”—pp. 62-64. 


Lessing himself, who set no great store by the Bible 
history, despised the school of criticism, whose favourite 
arguments the Abbé Cruice has so well illustrated. He 
has very well observed that even absolute and irrecon- 
cilable contradictions between various accounts of histori- 
cal facts do not affect the existence of the facts themselves. 
* Tf,”’ he observes in his ‘* Duplik,’’ “ Livy, Polybius, 
Dionysius, and ‘Tacitus, relate the same event, it 
may be the very same battle, the very same siege, each 
one differing so much in the details, that those of the one 
completely give the lie to those of the other, has any one 
for that reason ever denied the event itself in which they 
agree?”’? The Abbé Cruice, however, does confine himself 
to illustrations ex-adsurdo. He proves affirmatively, as far 
as can be done in so short a space, the truth of the Gospel 
History, and of Early Church History, from the facts and 
documents themselves. In the appendix are contained the 
Greek and Latin text of passages from the earliest Fathers, 
confirmatory of the beliet of the Church as to the authorship 
of the Gospels, and bearing upon other matters called into 
question by M. Renan and his school. The pamphlet 
throughout is closely argued, and gives evidence of abun- 
dant though not ostentatious learning. We need hardly say 
it is perfectly Christian, and temperate in its tone, and free 
from all polemical bitterness. In a word, the author is, in 
this little book, altogether worthy of himself, and of the 
more voluminous and elaborate works which he has pub- 
lished upon the early history of Christianity. We are glad 
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to have a share in his good works, as in his fame; for 
although his distinguished lot has been cast in France, he 
belongs to ourselves by name, family, and birth. 





Ant. VIIT.—1. The Law Journal, for 1858. London: The Office 
of the Law Journal. 


2. The Jurist, for 1858, London: Sweet, and Stevens, and Norton. 


T ERE is no part of the law of England more anoma- 
lous and scandalous than-the law of libel. On a 
former eccasion we have spoken of it in connection with 
one ever memorable case, that of Dr. Newman; but 
perhaps led away by the then universal feeling, we threw 
more blame upon the judge than upon the daw. We 
should be too happy to repair atty injustice we may have 
done even to Lord Campbell; and the more so upon this 
subject, since his Lordship has certainly shown a deep 
interest in it; has succeeded in passing one act. to amend 
the law upon it, and has tried hard to pass another.* 
These repeated attempts at improvement of the law, and 
still more the hopeless divisions of opinion among the 
judges as to what is the law upon the subject, are quite 
sufficient to justify our denunciation of it. It is irrational, 
inconsistent, and fraught with injustice and iniquity. The 
common adage, “‘ the greater the truth the greater the 
libel,’’ illustrates this. ‘The meaning is, that the more true 
the libel is, the more likely it is to be believed to be true, 
and therefore the greater the legal injury likely to result 
from it. Andon the other hand, the more true it is, the 
less likely it is that a person should be able to prove it to 








* We may take this opportunity of observing, that in speaking 
of Lord Campbell (as some are in the habit of doing,) merely as a 
“lawyer,’’ it can hardly be meant to use that term in a sense oppo- 
site to that of philosopher, or to imply that his Lordship’s emi- 
nently practical character, tends at all to depreciate his efforts 
as a legislator, or his exertions in literature. 
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be true; and the English law makes proof, not honesty of 
motive, its test of malignancy. So that, though if you can 
prove the truth you may libel a man with impunity, how- 
ever maliciously, if you are not able to prove the truth, 
however honestly you may have believed it, and whatever 
yeason you may have had to believe it, and to publish it, 
you are defenceless, and at the mercy of the greatest mia- 
ereant. This Dr. Newman found to his cost ; and we need 
not remark, how utterly opposed it is to the Christian law, 
which makes intention (apart from any special actual 
damage, for which a man may owe compensation,) the 
test of guilt, and does not justify a man for cireul: ving au 
cruel scandal merely because he happens to have the mis- 
chievous power of proving it. By the English law a 
malignant man may crush his enemy with ease, by putting 
forth any odious, hideous, and long forgotten, and long 
atoned-for sin, supposing he is able to establish the fact. 
But on the other hand, ifan honest man, carried away 
by warm-hearted indignation i in exposing some nefarious 
proceeding, happens to drop anything which he cannot 
legally prove, he is at the mercy of any particular rascal 
whom he may have hit. We say any particular rascal— 
for while the English law is thus jealous of any unproveable 
imputation upon “the individual, insomuch that it has been 
held libellous to say of a Protestant Bishop of Tuam, that 
he sought to make converts from Papacy by means of 
bribery—it has also been held that it is no libel in an 
Exeter Hall orator to say of all Catholic priests that they 
practice infamous arts upon the people ; and when this was 
said at a public meeting, it was recognized clearly that it 
could not possibly be made the subject of any procedure, 
civil or criminal, although, when the orator went on to 
mention a particular priest, it was held actionable. We 
can understand this as to ezvil proceedings, for compensa- 
tion presupposes some particular injury ; but surely it is 
an infirmity in our criminal jurisprudence, that men are 
permitted to practise on popular prejudices, and excite 
popular passions against all the members of a class, and 
therefore against each one of them, and _ to do this with 
impunity, although deadly injury may result. 

Another anomaly of our law of libel is the distinction 
it establishes betweem written and oral slander, viz., that 
while it holds anything in writing to be a libel, which tends 
to bring a person into “‘ ridicule, hatred, or contempt,’’ it 
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holds nothing to be actionable, as spoken slander, unless 
it imputes an indictable offence, or injures another in the 
way of his profession, office, or trade. Here again, we 
could understand a distinction as to damage, for the dif- 
ference between written and oral slander is surely one 
merely of degree. Now we can easily put cases in which 
a speech at a public meeting might be infinitely more mis- 
chievous than an article in a newspaper. The one would 
be more likely than the other to excite the populace to 
mob a priest or sack a chapel. Yet the English law pro- 
claims immunity in the one case, whether from civil or 
criminal procedure, while imposing responsibilities in the 
other. ‘This, we are told, is part of our constitution ; 
opinion is free, and its expression is unfettered, whether 
on the platform or in the press. Words go for nothing, 
we are told. Dothey so? We could ruefully cite exam- 
ples to the contrary. Lord George Gordon used only 
words. So of the man Orr, who not long ago raised such 
commotions against Catholics, at home and abroad. 
Words have, in every age, been the instruments of swift 
and terrible explosions. All popular convulsions, in every 
age, have been raised by words. 

Nor is the English law one whit less stern and strict 
in its repression of words when they tend to disturb the 
public peace by promoting rebellion against the govern- 
ment, than the law of any foreign country. All our 
lawyers lay it down that to speak publicly against the consti- 
tuted authorities, so as to excite the people against them, 
is sedition, acrime punishable by law. Surely it should, 
upon principle, be equally criminal to endanger the public 
peace by exciting one class of the people against another. 
Were they who acted in the outrages of Kelso or Stock- 
port more guilty than those who incited to them? Yet 
by the excellent English law a man may speak to a mob 
by the hour, against ‘‘ mass priests,’’ and “ mass houses,”’ 
and expose them to “‘ridicule, hatred, and contempt,’’ 
and he is not amenable to law. Foreign laws are better 
framed in this respect, and it is an offence to excite hatred 
between the various classes of the community. 

So much for the English law of scandal and slander, so 
far as it affects classes, or concerns the peace and goud 
order of society. 

Viewed with regard to individuals, it is still more 
anomalous. ‘The distinction between written and oral 
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slander already alluded to, operates most absurdly. As 
we have seen, speeches at public meetings, or things said 
in public, may be infinitely more mischievous than things 
written in a private letter, or printed in an obscure paper. 
Yet in the former class of cases no action lies, unless an 
individual offence is imputed, or unless there is an impu- 
tation affecting a man directly in his trade or profession. 
And in each branch of this definition the decisions have 
reduced the law to the very lowest depth of absurdity. 
Thus it was held that the words, ‘‘ Who stole F’s ‘ pigs?’ 
you poisoned them with mustard and brimstone !’’ though 
eried out against a pork butcher, imputed neither felony 
nor fraud im his trade, and therefore were not actionable. 

And then there is the celebrated case of the physician 
accused of improper intimacy with one of his female 
patients, for which cruel and perfectly ruinous imputation 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, under Lord Denman, held 
that the poor man had no remedy! Yet that was the very 
judge who, in the case of published slander on a man like 
Stockdale, raised all England by the vehemence of his 
appeals to the law of libel, even against the privilege of 
the House of Commons. It is true that the physician’s 
ease has been somewhat “ snuffed’’ at of late years by 
judges, bold like Bramwell, or learned and philosophical 
like Willes. But it has never been overruled, is acted on 
at this day, and is a standing unrepealed memorial of the 
absurdity of the law of libel. The pigman or the physician 
might be perfectly ruined; no matter, there was no 
remedy ; but the most delicate and distant imputation, if 
only in print—as to say of a gentleman that he went to a 
party after accidentally running over a person, will be held 
actionable ; and even a “* bum-bailiff’’ has recovered large 
damages for some doggrel verses upon an incident in his 
professional career, imputing no offence, and merely 
making merry with a mistake. 

To say, or even to print, of all the Fathers of the 
Oratory, that they are impostors and pretenders, hypocrites 
and knaves, would be no offence ; nor to say so of any one 
of them, though at a public meeting, would be actionable; 
but to print of any one of them that he was an imbecile, 
would be actionable; nay, to write it in a private letter to 
a friend; for a man has even been sued and convicted for 
a letter about his own wife, addressed to his own wife, and 
opened accidentally by the person to whom the outer enve- 
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lope was addressed! Is there any one so bigotted to 
English law as to refuse to acknowledge that all this is 
pregnant with absurdity ? 

But perhaps the English law of libel is in no respect so 
anomulous, unsettled. and uncertain, as in regard to what 

privileges slander. The most common instance is that of 
ce character of a servant, who may be slandered to any 
extent unless malice can be proved. Another familiar 
instance is a criminal charge by a policeman or magis- 
trate, which however false, is not actionable, unless it is 
also malicious, and wilfully or knowingly false, which 
rarely can be proved. Another illustration is an applica- 
me to any constituted authority for redress, or communi- 
cations on the score of business, d&c. 

But the moment we get out of these familiar cases, 

which have become arbitrarily established by necessity 
and usage, it should seem, rather than by any large views 
of legal principle, we find the English law in confusion and 
the English judges all at sea. 
« The two most important cases are speeches at public 
meetings, and reports of public proceedings. But before 
adverting to them let us see how the law works in cases 
not of such public character. And we shall find an 
absence of principle or a want of power to carry out a 
principle to its due and natural results. 

Communications made to a member of a dissenting con- 
gregation respecting an individual about to be appointed 
a mninister of that congregation were held privileged ; but 
when, in consequence of those communications, a printed 
circular was sent round, containing contradictions of them, 
and reflecting on the motives of the party who made them, 
and he wrote a letter and sent it to the writer of the 
circular, in which, after repeating his charges, he added 
other statements, which he acknowledged he could not 
prove, the letter was held noé privileged, but liable to legal 
punishment, although the jury found that he was not 
actuated by any malicious motive, and he bond fide believed 
what he said to be true, ‘That is, the man was privileged 
in commencing the controversy, but not in continuing it, 
although all the reasons which could excuse it origin- 
ally continued to exist, and he had been in a manner 
coerced into its continuance; for the mere fact that he 
happened to state something that he could not prove could 
hardly affect the question as to the continuation of the con- 
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troversy. Jt was still as reasonable as it was before that the 
matter should be sifted, and it could only be so by allowing 
free scope to the man’s accusations, so long as he was free 
from malice. The charges might be true though not 
proveable, and proveable by others, thongh not by him; 
and they might be disproveable as well as not proveable ; 
and, in short, the case was in a great degree like that of 
Dr. Newman, and open to much of the animadversions 
which were so universally cast upon it. 

In a later case, the defendant had said of a dissenting 
minister who had been in business: “ He is a rogue, and 
he has cheated his brother-in-law; I will so expose him 
that he will not be able to hold up his head in the pulpit; 
I wonder how any respectable person can countenance 
such a man by their presence. I have been advising some 
to go to the Wesleyan Chapel, where they will hear honest 
men.’’ It would be impossible to imagine words more 
calculated or more obviously intended to injure a man. 
Yet, although the utterer made no attempt to sustain the 
truth of his charges, they were held not actionable. On 
the other hand, libellous letters, written by the defendant, 
in the course of a correspondence arising out of an invita- 
tion to the plaintiff to become the minister of a particular 
chapel, and incident to an investigation of certain charges 
against him, were held privileged. 

It is impossible to extract an intelligible principle from 
the cases on the subject. We say so the more because, 
some years ago, the Court of Common Pleas strove hard 
to do so, and failed. ‘The lite Chief Justice Tindal, and 
the present Mr. Justice Erle, affirmed this proposition ; 
that a person having information materially affecting the 
interests of another, and honestly communicating it pri- 
viutely to such others in the full belief, and with reasonable 
grounds for the belief, that it is true, is justified in so 
publishing it, although he has no personal interest in the 
matter. But Sir C. Cresswell, and the late Mr. Justice 
Coltman, refused to affirm it. The judicial strife was 
renewed again and again on other cases always with the 
same hopeless division of opinion. _ More lately, the 
authority of that great Judge, the late Mr. Justice Maule, 
added to the weight of the better and more liberal con- 
struction of the law upheld by those distinguished Judges, 
Tindal and Erle. But in a very recent case, which went 
into the Court of Error, where the clergyman of a parish 
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had sent round to his parishioners a circular, directed 
against a contumacious schoolmaster, and accusing him 
of settmg up a_schismatical school, though the Lord 
Chief Baron had held it privileged, the Court of Error 
held that it was not so, and rather leaned to the stricter 
view of the law. 

Still more doubtful is it, what isa matter of public interest 
which excuses comments otherwise libellous. Thus, 
whether a petition to parliament on a matter of general 
importance, is such a publication as renders the petitioner 
an object ‘of even fair criticism, and comment, was left 
undecided thirty years ago, and is undecided still. Yet 
any book privileges the most severe criticism. It was 
decided by Lord Denman and the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in the remarkable case of Hearne v. Stowell, an 
action bya Catholic priest against a reverend anti-Papal 
orator, that a meeting against Maynooth was not an 
occasion which privileged imputations otherwise defama- 
tory, upon the character of any particular priest 3 although 
it was also held that an accusation as to his absurdly 
abusing the sacrament of penance, was not legally defa- 
matory because merely spoken, although spoken at a 
crowded public meeting! More lately, it was doubted by 
the Court of Exchequer, in the curious case of Gather- 
cole v. Miall, whether a charity sermon by a clergyman 
privileged sharp strictures on the preacher, as to his con- 
duct relative to the charity. Thus all that is clear is, that 
the law is doubtful, Perhaps the knowledge of this 
deterred Dr. Newman’s advisers from even attempting 
to raise the question whether his publication was privileged 
as a discussion of a matter of general interest. 

This brings us to the other great branch of this part of 
the subject—privilege of the press ; as to which one thing 
is clear, viz., that reports of legal proceedings are privi- 
leged ; and another thing is likewise clear that, as already 
meutioned, criticisms on books are privileged, even 
although the author is held up to ridicule as an ass, or to 
reprobation, as a plagiarist. This, of course is subject to 
the limitation that the criticism is not the mere vehicle of 
malicious personal imputation. ‘The law, so far, is clear, 
and it is also sensible. Yet, the moment we diverge from 
these settled cases, we are involved in doubt and con- 
fusion. For instance, as to reports of speeches at public 
meetings, how far the newspaper editor was liable for libel- 
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lous passages reported, might be doubted. For this reason, 
Lord Campbell, some sixteen years ago, when Attorney 
General, got an act passed which gave impunity to news- 
paper editors on the easy condition of apology for libels, 
and for the publishers of libels not malicious, provided 
they could prove the truth, and also show that the publica- 
tion of the libel was forthe public interest. But this 
it is for a jury to decide, and we need not say that it 
leaves the question very uncertain what is of public 
interest. Apart from this act, it has been held that an 
<mputation of perjury by a parishioner against a vestry- 
man attending to be sworn in, before the justices, the 
imputation being made in the exercise of a legal right of 
objection to the vestryman’s qualification, and honestly 
believed to be true, was privileged,;*—a decision from 
which we may perhaps venture to deduce that a report of 
the discussion would be privileged in such a case, both 
parties being present, and the accuser (if any) fairly 
reported along with the accusation. Strange to say, 
however, this is doubtful. All that has been judicially 
determined is, that reports of judicial proceedings (not 
ex parte) are privileged. As to what reports of public 
meetings are privileged, there has been, as yet, uo judicial 
decision, save a very recent one, to which we shall advert 
ina moment, and which was very far from settling the 
law on the subject. It is singular that the rights and 
responsibilities of newspaper proprietors, on this subject, 
in such an age, and in such a country as this, should still 
be unsettled. Yet soitis. The law holds the publisher 
even more than the original utterer of the slander, respon- 
sible, the newspaper editor who reports the speech, as well 
as the orator who makes it. Nay more, as we have seen, 
that which was not actionable spoken, may become so 
when published, so that the newspaper may be liable when 
the speaker is not; and yet, on the other hand, the 
speaker may (as we have also seen) be privileged, when 
the publisher is not. Could anything be less creditable 
to the law? So Lord Campbell seems to have thought, 
as we think most justly, and he has made, and as we think 
most creditably, an effort to remedy the evil. ‘The occa- 
sion of his attempt, was a decision of his court, to the 





* Kershae v Bailey, 1 Exchequer Reports, 743. 
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effect that a report of a vestry meeting was not privileged 
if it contained libellous expressions made use of by a 
speaker against an absent person, for discussing whose 
conduct there was no legal authority. It has been 
imagined, we think erroneously, that this case (which 
made some noise in the early part of the year) decided 
that no report of a public meeting could be privileged. 
It decided no such general proposition, and left the gene- 
ral case unsettled. For that very reason, Lord Campbell 
came forward as a legislator and sought to settle it. We 
think his effort to do so, however, hardly met with just 
appreciation. The subject is one of serious difficulty. It 
would never do rashly to legalize the publication of all the 
infamous libels which may be spouted forth at our ‘‘ pub- 
lic meetings.’’ It was absolutely necessary to define the 
meetings as to which the privilege of the publication of 
reports of their proceedings should extend. And the bill 
included meetings for the election of members of parlia- 
ment, or to petition parliament (if convened by lawful 
authority) and all meetings held under the authority of 
any acts of parliament. Moreover the bill would render 
speakers liable for the full report of these speeches, thus 
doing away so far with the distinction between written and 
“oral”? slander, which Lord Campbell designated as 
*‘ preposterous,”’ observing that the speaker, who knew 
that what he said would be published, and spoke it to be 
published, was as responsible as if he had himself pub- 
lished it. Surely this is a sound and sensible view, and 
likely to impose a salutary check upon those reckless and 
unscrupulous speakers, who, at our public meetings, 
have been hitherto almost entirely unrestrained. 

The law as it at present stands protects the two worst 
and most mischievous kinds of libels, the slanders of pub- 
lic speakers and the slanders of newspaper writers. ‘The 
platfgrm slunderers are protected because it rarely happens 
that “spoken slander is actionable, and for the reported 
slander the newspaper is responsible. ‘The newspaper 
libeller is protected by a legislative special plea—Lord 
Campbell’s Act—which enables him in most cases to 
evade liability by apology. ‘This, however, is only a small 
part of their protection,—their real security is public 
opinion. By which we mean, that they can only be made 
liable through a trial by jury, aud they are certain not to 
libel except in cases where they are secure of the sympa- 
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thies of a jury; that is, they write only in accordance 
with the prevailing prejudices or feelings of the day. And 
thus it happens, singularly enough, that the two most 
dangerous and mischievous species of slander are practi- 
cally ensured perfect impunity. The public speaker 
and the newspaper writer are alike safe, at all events in 
nine cases out often. And then, on the other hand, the 
newspaper seporting a slanderous passage in a public 
speech, is amenable to law. Surely this is an absurd and 
anomalous state of the law. Lord Campbell tried to 
amend it, by relieving newspapers altogether from liability 
for reports of meetings of a certain defined character, and 
by throwing the responsibility for the slanderous speech 
tipon the speaker. He hardly met with fair treatment in 
either branch of his measure. His Bill was bantered out 
of Parliament. His select list of privileged meetings 
was ridiculed, and Lord Lyndhurst made merry with the 
fist of imaginary meetings which it left unprotected. No 
doubt there is a difficulty in any particular definition, but 
those who ridiculed Lord Campbell suggested no better, 
and laid down uo general principle. Why not get rid of 
the difficulty altogether, by enacting that the speakers at 
all public meetings shall be responsible for their speeches, 
correctly reported, as if published by themselves? The 
slandered person would much rather sue the slanderer 
than the publisher ; and practically this would bring pro- 
tection to the newspapers, in the only cases in which they 
are at all entitled to protection, being cases of reported 
slander. For other slanders contained in newspaper arti- 
cles, &c., Lord Campbell’s Libel Act affords already 
ample protection. Indeed, if there be any class of slan- 
derers less entitled than others to protection, it is that of 
newspaper slanderers, whom we consider, along with pub- 
lic speakers, as the most mischievous slanderers of all. It 
seems as “‘ preposterous’ to extend any peculiar privjlege 
to them, as it is to draw any distinction between them. 
How is a slander, uttered before three thousand ,hearers, 
less mischievous than one published to three thousand 
reulers? Yet so inconsistent is our law, that the slander 
uttered at Exeter Hall will be uttered with impunity 
unless it imputes a felony, while a private letter to a confi- 
dential friend, if ever discovered, may be actionable as a 
*‘ published” libel! Surely no law in the world can equal 
ours for inconsistency aud absurdity ! 
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There is, however, such enormous ignorance in this 
country as to what zs the law, that probably very few are 
really aware of what it is. Most remarkable is this igno- 
rance in our newspaper writers who pretend to enlighten 
us upon the merits of the laws of other countries, and of 
our own. Thus the Zimes, when the case of Dawson v. 
Duncan was decided in the Court of Queen’s Bench last 
year, raised an outcry at once, upon the supposition that 
it decided that no reports of meetings were privileged, and 
on the assumption that all reports of legal proceedings 
were privileged. The supposition and the assumption 
were equally erroneous, ‘The case decided nothing as to 
meetings at which the accused person was present ; it only 
applied to a case in which he was absent, and assailed 
without any fair or reasonable justification. And the law 
does not privilege all reports of legal proceedings. Reports 
of proceedings ev parte, or preliminary, or incomplete, are 
not privileged. This has been illustrated over and over 
again for thirty years past ; and therefore, when the Times 
published the affidavits in the case of Carré, before the 
cause came on for hearing, it was amenable to the law of 
libel, and would not have dared to have done it in any 
case in which it was not sure of popular sympathy which 
would protect it from trial by jury. The latest case on 
that subject laid it down that a fair account of proceedings 
in a court of justice not being ex parte, but in the hearing 
of both parties, is generally justifiable, unless (it was added) 
there is something to take it out of the rule, as where 
statements which are irrelevant, or are not borne out by 
the evidence, are given. Now, to apply these principles 
to the case of Dawson v. Duncan, the meeting was not 
one which (even if it were public) had any powers of en- 
guiry or decision as ‘to the matters of accusation; and 
supposing that they had, the accused person was absent. 
Even therefore if it had been a court of law, the publica- 
tion would have been inexcusable according to all the 
cases. The decision, therefore, did not bear directly on 
the question at issue further than this, that it appears to 
have been decided in analogy with the cases already de- 
cided, which exclude from privilege reports of slanders 
uttered even in public courts, where the libeller himself 
would not be excused, and only apply the privilege to 
reports of proceedings of the class to which we have 
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adverted, as proceedings not merely of inquiry or of 
accusation, but of adjudication. 

And on what principle are reports of legal adjudications 
privileged? No one seems to have inquired. Nor is it 
easily explainable. The report of an adjudication is held 
privileged, whether it be an adjudication of innocence or 
of guilt. And if it be an adjudication of guilt, the publi- 
cation of it inflicts a deadlier injury on the party than the 
publication of the accusation, and involves an enormous 
addition to the punishment, whatever it is, whether pecu- 
niary penalty (either fine or damages) or imprisonment, or 
worse. On what principle is it privileged? The existence 
of malice does not appear, as a matter of fact, necessarily 
more negatived in the one class of cases than in the other ; 
for a trial may be published maliciously, yet lawfully. 
Probably the true ground is, that on a trial, there is 
opportunity of defence; there is power to repress what is 
irrelevant, and there is authority to adjudicate. And 
it is presumed to be for the public benefit that legal 
adjudications should be published. But as we have 
seen, rash or unfair publication, before adjudication, 
is held unlawful, so also is the publication of a report of 


a trial with any unfair omissions. ‘The adjudication, 
however, of a court of law, has an authority which the law 
recognizes, aud must recognize. It is otherwise, alto- 
gether, either of an accusation at a public meeting, 
whether or not in the presence of the accused, or even 
of an adjudication by a public meeting, with or without 
evidence and defence. For a public meeting has not 
necessarily any legal or constitutional authority to adjudi- 
cate on accusations against individuals, And therefore, 
the publication even of the decision of a public meeting, 
on such a matter, would be unlawful, unless it had 
authority to adjudicate, which it could not have ex parte. 
Therefore it should seem, that the real principle on which 
the privilege of reports of public meetings must depend is, 
that they should be privileged only in analogy to the law 
as to legal proceedings, where the law has invested the 
assembly with any power of adjudication ; and hence 
arises a broad distinction between two classes of public 
meetings, those which have power conferred by law, and 
those which have not. Under the former class may be 
ranged meetings of town councils, vestries, and corporate 
bodies, provided they are pudlic meetings, open to all the 
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world. The publication of reports of their proceedings, 
however, would not, according to analogy, be privileged, 
except within the limits which regulate privileged publi- 
cations of legal proceedings, viz., that the proceedings 
must not be preliminary or ex parte, but accompanied with 
legal power of adjudication, on evidence, and with defence ; 
and further, that the observations uttered and reported, 
must not be irrelevant, or so extravagant as to be unwar- 
ranted by the occasion, and such that the utterance would 
import actual malice, and the publication legal malice. 
These appear, reasoning from analogy, the principles 
applicable to privilege of reports of public meetings, and 
they appear to be the principles embodied in the Report 
of the Committee of the House of Lords. 

According to this view, Lord Campbell’s Bill, so far as 
it defines the public meetings which are to be privileged, 
is too large in one sense, too narrow in another. It is too 
narrow as regards the responsibility of the speakers. It 
is too large in regard to the privilege of the newspaper 
reports: for why should men have any greater privilege at 
the meetings included in the bill, than they would have in 
courts of law? And, as we have seen, the privilege as to 
reports of proceedings, in those courts, is based upon the 
power of adjudication. But what power has an election 
mecting over character ? 

In Hearne v. Stowell, the present Lord Cranworth 
rightly directed the jury that the defendant was not 
excused for saying, at a public meeting, something inju- 
rious as to the conduct of a priest in imposing penance 
merely because he said it in the course of a bond fide dis- 
cussion at a public meeting with regard to Maynooth ; and 
clearly the publisher of a newspaper would not have been 
excused for publishing the speech. ‘There, however, the 
accusation was probably irrelevant, and it was likewise 
ex parte. The question is one of more difficulty where the 
accusation is relevant to the purpose of a lawful public 
meeting, and is not ev parte. ‘The analogies drawn from 
the cases, as to courts of law, seem to show that even 
then the meeting must form a tribunal, with power to 
demand a defence, and pronounce a decision, 

Lord Campbell’s new bill proceeds upon the principle 
of privileging certain classes of public meetings as for the 
“ public benefit.’ But it is plain that, on this one princi- 
ile, there is great difficulty in a definition of meetings of 
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which reports are to be privileged. Becanse the question 
arises, what zs for the public benefit? And again, it may 
be said, why should reports be privileged in any cases, if 
not in all cases of lawful meetings? On what principle 
is the report of a legal trial privileged? The principle is, 
that it is for the public benefit, because it is a report of 
a legal adjudication. But to privilege reports of public 
meetings of any class, is quite different. And Lord 
Campbell might as well introduce that broad definition 
into his new libel bill, as he introduced it into his. libel 
bill sixteen years ago! ‘The effect would be, that fair 
reports of all public discussions, which a judge or jury 
might think it for the public benefit should be reported, 
would be privileged. And if this is the right limitation 
when the libel can be proved, why should it not be when 
it cannot be proved? ‘This however his Lordship seems to 
shrink from, very naturally. The truth is, if the law threw 
the responsibility for all public slander, when reported, upon 
the utterer, there would be a real remedy for the evil. It 
would be unsafe that juries should decide what is a meeting 
of which a report is for the “ public benefit.”’ But the 
judges would shrink from a duty so dangerous and invidi- 
ous. This leads us to remark what is the most curious 
point of all, that it should never have occurred to any one 
that the Judges have the remedy within their own hands, 
that no alteration of the law is really necessary at all, and 
that the Judges could themselves !declare, what is a privi- 
leged occasion. ‘They do so in all other cases, and why 
not in this? How came it to be settled that a report of 
a legal trial is privileged? It is only thirty years since 
it was settled. And how settled? Simply by the Judges 
deciding that it should be so. Our law is judge-made, so 
far as it is founded on principle, as apposed to arbitrary 
statutable regulation. And it is obvious that this question 
must depend on principle, and that there is no real reason 
why a report of a meeting should be privileged, to any 
greater extent than that of a legal trial. The Judges 
shrink from the task of deciding what should be a privi- 
leged meeting, and we repeat, it would not be safe to leave 
it to a jury. In truth, no meeting ought to be privi- 
leged ; we want more responsibility for public speakers, not 
more immunity for newspapers. 

A remarkable illustration of the practical working of the 
law of libel and slander, as regards public meetings, has. 
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recently occurred, with reference to the “ confessional’’ con- 
troversy. An Anglican clergyman is found, in the diocese 
of London, administering what he conceives to be the 
sncrament of confession. Thereupon another Anglican 
clergyman, who disapproves of confession, convenes a pub- 
lic meeting, and there, before a large assemblage, holds 
up to reprobation the character of his brother clergyman, 
in such a manner as to excite public hatred against him, 
and expose him to public obloquy and odium ; so much so, 
that he is absolutely crushed, and driven from his curacy 
in disgrace, amidst a storm of popular indignation, to which 
his diocesan has prudently yielded by withdrawing his 
license. One could scarcely conceive a stronger, or more 
shocking case. Yet there is no remedy! The words were 
spoken, not written. And so it seemed, that (as they did 
not impute felony) they were not actionable ; ; and against 
the speaker, therefore Mr. Poole had no redress. Nor, prac- 
tically, against the newspaper which reported the meeting 
for what jury would convict a newspaper for a fait 
report’ in such a case ? 

The speaker was safe, within the law of oral slander. 
The newspaper was protected by popular sympathy; and 
made bold by the consciousness of this immunity, poured 
out savage and scurrilous articles upon the unhappy clergy- 
man, marking him, perhaps for life, with epithets of scorn ; 
driving him from town to town, unable to find a resting- 
place ; following him into new avocations, tracking him 
with persevering malice into new residences, rendering his 
life a torture, and branding his moral character. What 
chance of redress had he? As much as a Catholic priest 
would have had during the outery against Papal aggres- 
sion! Would he have got the verdict for £1,000, which 
Mr. Boyle got from a Surrey jury for the mildest of all 
possible imputations? Is it not a fallacy to talk of character 
as protected by our law? in the cases in which that pro- 
tection is most required, viz., cases of slander at public 
meetings, in accordance with popular sympathies ? 

What we want, it is plain, is a law rendering public 
speakers more responsible, by making public speaking 
legally equivalent to printing and publishing. It is so in 
effect ; why should it not be so in law? Is it not idle to 
impose a greater responsibility on the writer of a private 
letter, than on an orator at a public meeting? The pub- 
lication by oration is by far the most exciting kind of pub- 
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lication, aided by action and utterance, by voice and force, 
and all the arts of eloquence, and so inflaming popular 
feeling, that the newspaper writers find it necessary, or are 
encouraged to keep up the excitement by stronger stimu- 
lants, until the result is, that the public mind is perfectly 
possessed with certain ideas, and perverted by certain 
prejudices, so that a person appealing to a jury against a 
platform slanderer or newspaper libeller has no chance 
of redress, and has already been deprived of his remedy by 
their possession of popular sympathy. 

We repeat, we require no fresh immunities for platform 
slanderers or for newspaper libellers, ‘They are protected 
too much already. The most dangerous classes of libel- 
lers are specially protected by law. And what is required 
is, as Lord Lyndhurst pointed out, that the publie speaker 
should be deemed as responsible for his oral slander as if 
he were a libeller in print. The reason and justice of this, 
as that great statesman showed, is plain; for he who 
speaks with a view to being reported, is as responsible 
as if he really published. The effects of the alteration of 
the law would be, that any one who publicly held up another 
person to hatred, ridicul», or contempt, would be liable to 
anaction. The result of that would be, that public speakers 
would not be so likely to slander; aud thus in effect the 
newspapers would be protected; not by lessening their 
responsibility, but by taking away their risk. 





Art. 1X.—The History of the so-called Jansenist Church of Holland, 
with a Sketch of its Earlier Annals, By the Rev. J. M. Neale, 
M.A. Oxford: Parker, 1858. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Neale professes to write the history 

.of the Jansenistic Church of Holland alone, yet he has 
an introduction of sixty pages, in which he discusses the 
whole subject of Jansenism. Indeed this was necessary 
to render his book intelligible to the generality of readers. 
His object is to preserve a record of the struggles of what 
he considers a national church, in resisting the teach- 
ing and authority of the Church Catholic, to whose 
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communion it still pretended to belong. We think a very 
different conclusion will be drawn by every impartial 
reader of his book. He will there behold a great and 
fearful rebellion excited against the Church; he will see 
it led on by men of great ability and learning; he will see 
it patronized by princes and parliaments; he will sce it 
spread with such violence and rapidity as (if this were pos- 
sible) to threaten the very existence of the Church. He 
will see the men who despised the Church succeeded by 
others who openly despised God Himself, in whose place 
they worshipped a naked strumpet. He will see these 
enemies of God and of His Church enacting scenes so hor- 
rible as to make us almost believe that they were incarnate 
devils. When this hurricane has passed away he will see 
the Church arising again in renovated strength and 
beauty. But where will he find Jansenism? It had no 
divine vitality to save it; it has perished in the storm, 
leaving as a kind of living epitaph the little church of 
Utrecht, whose history is so precious in the eyes of Pro- 
testants, and whose whole adherents—five thousand in 
number—are barely numerous enough to constitute a 
moderately large parish. Jansenism perished in the storm 
which it contributed in no small degree to raise ; whilst the 
Catholic Church arose again amidst the ruin of states and 
the wreck of empires, immortal, unchanged, and therefore 
divine. 

The state in which man was originally created, his 
lamentable fall, original sin, free will, grace, justification, 
and predestination, are subjects which have been debated 
with great heat and animosity, and which have given rise 
to many of the heresies which have distracted the Chureh. 
It must not surprise us to find that errors have been 
broached on these subjects which are diametrically opposed 
to each other ;—that whilst the Pelagians maintained that 
fallen man could obtain salvation by his free-will alone, 
unaided by any interior grace; the reformers of the six- 
teenth century, and their followers, on this point, the 
Jansenists, held that free-will was so impaired by the sin 
of Adam, as to be incapable of itself of anything but of 
sinning ; fur to rush into the opposite extremes of error is 
the usual fate of those who reject the guiding authority of 
the Church. Thus Eutyches, whilst combatting the heresy 
of Nestorius regarding the double personality of our Lord, 
denied Him the possession of human nature altogether. 
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Tertullian, who unhappily illustrated this truth in his own 
person, has energetically expressed it by saying, that 
Christ is always crucified between two thieves. 

The Catholic Ghurch teaches that God destined man 
for supernatural happiness, that is, for a happiness which 
is not due to any creature, being no other than that of 
being admitted into God’s own kingdom of heaven, of 
seeing Him face to face, and of deriving from His beatific 
vision such inebriating joy as eye hath not seen, ear hath 
not heard, and as it hath not entered the heart of man to 
conceive. In order that he might have the means of 
attaining this glorious end, God adorned man with the 
great and precious gift of ‘sanctifying grace, whereby he 

was made partaker even of the divine nature,” and 
reflected the justice and holiness of the Creator Himself. 
He, moreover, restrained the rebellious emotions of con- 
cupiscence, which would naturally arise from the union of 
soul and body ; the flesh lusted not against the spirit, but 
remained perfectly subject to it. God also not only taught 
him to know his Creator, but admitted him to converse 
familiarly with Him. He put the fear of man into all 


animals, and brought them before him to receive their 


names from him. He even revealed the future to him; and 
hence we find that Adam understood the reason why the 
Almighty did not make the woman, as He had made the 
man, out of the slime of the earth, but took her out of his 
side whilst he slept s—which pr efigur ed the great mystery 
of the Church, the spouse of Christ, being taken from His 
pierced side as He slept on the cross—for He prophesied 
that because the woman was bone of his bone, and flesh of 
his flesh, his descendants should leave father and mother 
and cleave unto their wives, and that the married pair 
should be two in one flesh. Thus was Adam adorned 
with grace and instructed in wisdom by God Himself; a 
naturalist, a theologian, a prophet, crowned by his Creator 
with glory and honour, and placed over the works of His 
wnas, 


Finally, He conferred upon the body itself the gift of 
immortality, and along with this, perfect freedom from 
pain and sorrow. These latter gifts were not simply 
supernatural, because a purely spiritual being would be 
naturally exempt from concupiscence and death ; but they 
are supernatural in a being such as man, who is composed 
of matter and spirit, in whose soul, in consequence of this 
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union, rebellious emotions of concupiscence would natu- 
rally arise, and whose body would be subject to disease 
and death, because it would naturally return to the dust 
of which it was made. But to be admitted into the king- 
dom of the Father, and to behold face to face the Intinite 
who dwelleth in light inaccessible, to know Him even as 
we are known by Him, are privileges which are simply 
supernatural, that is, they are so sublime as to exceed 
what can be due to any possible creature. ‘This end, and 
the supernatural means which alone are proportioned to 
its attainment, must be superadded to what is naturally 
due to any creature by the free gift of our Heavenly 
Father.* otk n 

God, says Kcclesiasticus, (c.xvii,) “created man of the 
earth, and made him after His own image. He put the 
fear of him upon all flesh, and created of him a helpmate 
like to himself; He gave them counsel, and a tongue, 
and eyes, and ears, and a heart to devise; and He /lled 
them with the knowledge of understanding. He created 
in them the science of the spirit, He filled their heart 
with wisdom.’’ Such were the gifts and prerogatives 
which the Omnipotent bestowed upon man when He 
placed him in Paradise. Had he persevered, each of his 
posterity would have been adorned with sanctifying grace 
in the first moment of his existence, and would have 
entered the world free from the rebellious motions of con- 
cupiscence, and would have been heir to immortality. 
However, he would not have been impeccable, any more 
than Adam was; and if he should have sinned he would 
instantly, with the Joss of sanctifying grace, have fallen 
from the state of innocence, been expelled like Adam 
from Paradise, and with the loss of sanctifying grace he 
would have been subjected to ignorance, concupiscence, 





* Our space does not allow us to do more than state the Catholic 
doctrine. That man was made in the image of God not merely by 
receiving @ spiritual, intelligent, and immortal soul, but because 
this soul was adorned with the nost precious gifts of justice and 


holiness, may be proved from Colossians, chap. iii, 10, and Ephe- 
sians, chap. iv. 24. The other gifts may be deduced from the his- 
tory of Paradise and the fall, as recorded in Genesis, and from 
other parts of Holy Scripture. Those who may wish to see these 
subjects fully aud learnedly discussed should consult the earlier 
books of the treatise of Suarez De Gratia. 
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misery, and death. After a period of probation in Para- 
dise those who persevered would have been transferred, 
without suffering or death, from earth to heaven. Had 
Adam persevered the consequences of the sin of any of his 
posterity would have been entirely confined to themselves, 
and it is most probable that our merciful Lord would not 
have entirely deserted them, or left them without hope, 
but that He would have provided them with some means 
whereby, after passing through tribulations and death, 
they might have obtained salvation. 

But the graces and favours conferred upon Adam in 
Paradise, having been given to him not merely as indi- 
vidual favours, but as the glorious and rich inheritance, 
which, if he did not forfeit it, he was to transmit to all his 
posterity, of which he was the head and representative 5 
it was justly ordained by God, that, if the parent should 
wilfully squander it, he should no longer be able to transmit 
it to his children. God had freely conferred these super- 

natural gifts on human nature--He could have created it 
without them ; and hence He could, without any injustice, 
make their continuance depend on whatever condition 
He pleased. This condition was the perseverance of 
Adam. ‘The physical action by which original justice, 
that is, all the supernatural and gratuitous gifts conferred 
by God upon human nature, were lost, was the personal 
sin of Adam. None of his posterity could have actually 
sinned at that time, because they did not exist. But, by 
being deprived of sanctifying grace, which, as man was 
ereated for a supernatural end, is the life of the soul, they 
were all doomed to be conceived in habitual sin, to be 
born the enemies of God and children of wrath. We do 
not here use the word sin in the sense in which a person 
is said to sin when he commits a vicious action, but in 
relation to the state of death in which the soul is placed 
by being deprived of vivifying grace, which is its life. God 
could ave created man ina natural state, and destined 
him for a natural end, in which case the want of this 
grace would have been no sin. But it is a sin in the 
present order and with relation to the sin of Adam, which 
robbed his posterity of this inheritance. The difference 
between the former state and the latter, may be likened 
to compare earthly things with heavenly, to that which 

exists between a man who never had anything, and a 


man who has been robbed of countless riches, The crime 
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of Adam caused all his posterity to come into the world 
in a state of sin by depriving them of the riches of divine 
grace which would have made them children of God and 
heirs to the kingdom of heaven. And as the want of that 
grace which was due to them by the bountiful merey of 
Divine Providence, and which they would have received, 
but for the transgression of Adam, makes all his children 
(the Mother of God alone excepted) sinners, so also as the 
effect and punishment of original sin, have they been 
deprived of those gratuitous gifts of soul and body which we 
have already mentioned ; and have been subjected to that 
concupiscence, ignorance, misery, and death, which would 
have been the portion of humanity, if God had never raised 
our nature above its natural condition. And as the depri- 
vation of sanctifying grace constitutes them real sinners, 
children of wrath and enemies of God; so are these mise- 
ries of human nature, which would have naturally belonged 
to it, had man never been raised to a higher state, real 
punishments, because they are the effects and the penalty 


of the sin of Adam. at 

In considering the effects of original sin, it 1s necessary 
to distinguish between those who die before arriving at 
the use of reason, and those who survive that period. 
With regard to the former—and the same is true of all 
those who die without actual mortal sin, unless they have 
received sanctifying grace by having been regencrated in 
Christ Jesus,—they will infallibly be damned. ‘*‘ We 
believe that the souls of those who die in mortal sin, or 
in venial sin alone, descend immediately into hell, to 
undergo, however, different punishments.”’* Those there- 
fore who die in original sin alone are damned, but their 
punishments are very different from those who die in actual 
mortal sin. With regard to the former, it is a very preva- 
lent opinion in the Church, that they suffer no pain of 
sense, that they are in the state in which they would have 
been, had Adam never been}elevated to a supernatural 
state; and that, as their sin consists in the deprivation of 
sanctifying grace, so does their damnation consist in their 





* These words occur in the profession of faith made by Michael 
Paleologus in the Second Council of Lyons, and are embodied in 
the decree of the Council of Florence, by which the Greek and 
Latin Churches were united. 
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exclusion from glory. And surely this exclusion from 
heaven and loss of God for ever, and of that Beatific 
Vision which fills the blessed with such joy as eye hath 
not seen, ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
man to couceive, is a great punishment, even though we 
were, with the milder theologians, at the head of whom, 
on this subject, stands St. Thomas Aquinas,* to allow 
them whatever natural felicity they would have attained, 
had Adam been created in a purely natural condition. 
Protestants, by reason of not distinguishing between the 
punishment ‘of original and actual sin, and being naturally 
horrified at the notion of a child being condemned to eter- 
nal flames for the sin of another, have come almost univer- 
sally to adopt the Socinian doctrine that they are saved 
without Baptism, a doctrine which is flatly opposed to the 
solemn declaration of our Lord, that Unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God. 

But, as the sin of Adam has not only deprived his 
posterity of sanctifying grace, adorned with which, were 
it not for his prevarication, they would have come into the 
world, but moreover has robbed them of the other splendid 
gifts which we have already mentioned, adults have to 
contend with concupiscence, ignorance, and the infirmities 
of the body which impede and thwart them in their efforts 
to fulfil even the natural law. God, however, commands 
not impossibilities, Hence, although the Council of 

y . . . . . . 
‘Trent teaches,} regarding the original sin of Adam, which 
extends to all his posterity in the manner already explained, 
that ,by it he was changed and made worse both in soul 
and body; yet does it condemn those who affirm, that 
since the sin of Adam, free will is lost or extinguished, 
or that the controversy is only about a name, a name even 
without substance, a figment, in fine, imported into the 
Church by Satan. + The free will of man, although 
greatly impaired by the fall, nevertheless still retains its 
natural power of doing good and of resisting evil. Hence 
it follows, that those transgressions which arise from 
unavoidable ignorance, that “those involuntary emotions 
of concupiscence, which even St. Paul experienced, are 





* St. Thos, In. 2. d. 33, q. 2, a 2. ad. 5, 
+ Sess. V. can. 1, $ Sess. VI. can. 5, 
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not moral transgressions, Whatever man cannot avoid 
is not sinful. It is true, indeed, that if man were left to 
his own unaided efforts, he would not fulfil all his natural 
obligations; that, considering the obstacles he has to 
encounter, he would fail to observe difficult precepts, and to 
overcome grievous temptations. But still nothing is sin- 


ful in commission but that which he could really avoid, 


nor in omission, but that which he had the power to 
perform. And, moreover, by the exercise of his free will 
alone, man can do much ‘good, both by resisting tempta- 
tions and discharging many natural duties. Still, unless 
God came to the assistance of fallen man, he would infal- 
libly be damned, not only by being deprived of God for 
ever, like those "who die infected with original sin only, 
but by being consigned to unquenchable flames on account 
of his own per sonal tr ansgressions. Of course the attain- 
ment of the end for which he was created, that is, of the 
Beatific Vision of God in Heaven, would have been utterly 
impossible to fallen man, had he been left to his own 
efforts, because this end being supernatural, can only be 
obtained by supernatural actions, of which his free will is, 
of itself, utterly incapable. 

But no sooner had Adam, by his prevarication, placed 
himself and his posterity in this deplorable condition, than 
his most merciful Father promised a Saviour to deliver 
him from it, and to open once more the gates of Heaven, 
which had been closed against him, and all mankind, 
From the very beginning, through faith in the Redeemer 
to come, and by His grace, man was enabled to procure 
his salvation, unless through his own fault he neglected 
the means which were given him. Our limits do not per- 
mit us to enter into the question regarding Jews and 
Gentiles before the coming of Christ. For our present 
purpose it will be sufficient to indicate the means of re- 
demption since the Passion of our Lord. He_ did not 
restore man to the state of innocence and to Paradise ; 
He did not free him from ignorance, from concupiscence, 
or from the miseries and death of the body. But by His 
death He opened Heaven anew, and admitted into it all 
the just who were detained in Limbo, until that time, He 
blotted out the handwriting of sin which was against us, 
nailing it to the cross, and He purchased for all mankind 
the means of salvation. And as in His all-wise decrees it 
has not pleased Him to restore man to Paradise and to the 
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state of innocenes, so neither has it pleased Him to prevent 
man from inheriting the guilt of original sin. But He has 
instituted the sacrament of Baptism, whereby through the 
merits of His Passion it is remitted to infants as well as 
to‘ndults ; and it is perfectly consonant both with reason 
and with revelation, that God should require as the con- 
dition of internal purification this external washing, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, in order to teach mankind that they owe their 


regeneration to the mercy of God, and to the merits of 


Him who died for them. But although He has not freed 
adults from ignorance, concupiscence, and death, He has 
supplied them with the means of triumphing over all these, 
and of making death the door which leads to a most glori- 
ous immortality. Hence with regard to the natural law, 
He gives sufficient grace to all who ask it as they ought ; 
and as He inspires them to ask it, to overcome the greatest 
temptations, and to fulfil the most arduous precepts, so 


unless through their own fault, they will not fall into 


any grievous transgression. If infidels corresponded with 
this grace it is the uniform opinion of Catholic theolo- 
gians, that God, although not bound to do so, would teach 
them as much of the Christian doctrine as would procure 
their salvation, either by internal illumination, or by the 
ministry of men or of angels. With regard to Christians, 
and more especially with regard to the just, amongst 
whom must be reckoned all children validly baptized, He 
gives them grace whereby, unless it be their own fault 
they can, not only overcome ‘all temptations against the 
natural law, and fulfil all its precepts, so that by co-operat- 
ing with the divine aid they will be saved from all grievous 
sins, but also to elicit acts of divine faith, hope, charity, 
&c., and thus to fulfil the supernatural law, the observ- 
ance of which, in this life, leads to eternal glory in the 
next. And even when they fall into grievous sin, He still 
continues to give them grace, by which they may return 


to Him. 
Against this doctrine the Pelagians erred by rushing 
into one extreme, and the Jansenists, by embracing the 
other. The Pelagians having denied that Adam received 
either sanctifying grace, or those other gratuitous gifts 
already specified, consequently affirmed that his posterity 
were neither deprived of sanctifying grace, nor weakened 
in their free-will, and in their other natural powers, by his 
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transgression, The only injury upon his descendants was 
the bad example which it gave them, and in this sense 
they admitted the existence of original sin. Children are 
consequently born in the same state as if Adam had never 
sinned, that is, without grace and without sin ; and if they 
die in this state they are saved, although on account of 
the text (John. iii.) they, with more reverence for the word 
of God than their more modern followers, taught that they 
are not admitted into the kingdom of God unless they 
have been baptized. Nor did adults require grace to re- 
store them to a supernatural state, for which they were 
not destined, and from which they were not fallen. To 
obtain salvation they had only to fulfil the natural law ; 
and this they could accomplish by the natural powers of 
the soul, which had never been impaired. As they ad- 
mitted original sin, so also did they admit the necessity of 
grace, but only in name; for when forced to explain them- 
selves, they confessed that they gave the name of grace to 

. . La i 7 . my 
free-will on the natural gifts of the mind. ‘They moreover 
admitted external grace, which consisted in divine reve- 
lation, and in the example set us by the death of Christ. 
At length they were forced to admit the necessity of grace 
to enlighten the intellect. But they never admitted the 
necessity of internal grace as to both the intellect and the 
will, which graces are, according to the teaching of the 
Catholic Church,* absolutely necessary for the perform- 
ance of every supernatural, and consequently of every 
salutary action; because, although the performance of 
natural duties is absolutely necessary, in order to avoid 
sin, and consequently not to put impediments in the way 
of salvation, yet because the end of man is supernatural, 
it can be attained only by supernatural actions. 

_ The semi-Pelagians who, as their name denotes, par- 
tially revived the Pelagian heresy, admitted the necessity 
of grace, both as to the intellect and will, to increase faith, 
and to perform salutary works subsequent to faith. In 
this respect they entirely differed from the Pelagians. But 
in another they revived the Pelagian heresy, as Jansenius 
himself acknowledges. { They admitted the fall of man 
and his conseguent infirmity, but that being sick he could 





* Cone. Trid. Sess. vi. Can. 2 and 3. ; 
Tt De heresi Pelag. et semi-Pelag. lib. viii. cap. i. @ non enim. 
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at least still desire and wish for health. Taking up the 
strongest admission of the Pelagians, they advocated the 
necessity of grace to illustrate the intellect, but insisted that 
with this grace, without any supernatural aid on the part of 
the will, they could by their free-will alone assent to the 
truths of divine revelation, which assent they denominated 
the beginning of faith. The controversy was not as to 
whether a man might not, on any occasion, by his own free- 
will, assent to revealed doctrines, the truth of which had 
been demonstrated to him; but whether, unless his will 
were divinely aided, he could assent with that pious belief 
which is the beginning of justification. This they asserted 
contrary to the uniform teaching of the Catholic Church, 
whose champion on this occasion was St. Augustine. As 
the semi-Pelagians maintained that they could have the 
beginning of faith by their own free-will, so also did they 
maintain that they could persevere in it without any divine 
aid. For good works, subsequent to faith, and for the 
increase of faith, which indeed they reckoned amongst 
good works, they admitted that the grace of the will was 
necessary ; but as they already had salutary faith by their 
own free-will, they insisted that they could ask and obtain 
both increase of faith and good works. Hence they de- 
stroyed the very name of grace,* by denying that it is the 
gratuitous gift of God, and by asserting that it is not only 
merited by the exercise of free-will, but moreover that it 
is conferred by God in proportion to such merits. 

Such were the doctrines of the Reformers of the fifth 
century. 

The Reformers of the sixteenth, as we have already 
observed, rushed into the opposite extreme. ‘They main- 
tained that none of the gifts and favours conferred upon 
Adam were supernatural, being due to human nature, of 
which they formed an integral portion, and consequently that 
by losing them man’s free-will was destroyed, and could 
of itself no longer do anything but sin. They maintained 
that wnregenerate man sins in all his actions, and that 
everything he does is damnable, because it is infected by 
concupiscence, which, even when involuntary, is a deadly 
sin. And as concupiscence is not destroyed even in the 
regenerate and just, they taught that it was not asin, 





* Rom. iii. 
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simply because it was not imputed, being covered over by 
the justice of Christ, which is apprehended and put on by 
faith alone. Heuce no person, however just, is really free 
from deadly sin, nor does he possess real inherent justice. 
Michel Baius, (De Bay), professor of Scripture in the 
university of Louvain, adopted the heresy of the reformers 
regarding grace and free;will; asserted that this was the 
genuine doctrine of St. Augustine; and boldly charged 
the Catholic schoolmen with teaching semi-Pelagianism. 
In 1552 he published a book containing these errors, which 
were at once opposed by the Chancellor of the university, 
Rurd Tapper, and by a great many of the doctors. But 
the chancellor having gone to Trent, on the reassem- 
bling of the council, and died soon after his return, and 
some of the other doctors having been appointed to the 
bishoprics recently established in the Low Countries by 
Philip II., Baius and John Hessels, another doctor of 
Louvain, who assisted him, were left a favourable oppor- 
tunity for propagating their errors. To prevent the effect 
of the teaching of Baius and Hessels, certain Franciscans 
denounced to the University of Paris eighteen propositions 
taught by these doctors. The principal errors or heresies 
contained in these propositions, are, that since the fall of 
Adam man cannot by his free-will alone do any morally 
good work or overcome even the slightest temptation. 
Consequently, that faith and justification are the first 
graces conferred by God, because, He would not aid men 
to sin, and every work done before justification is a sin 
deserving of eternal damnation. He taught that freedom 
from necessity is not necessary either for merit or for sin, 
but simply immunity from external coercion, and that the 
involuntary emotions of concupiscence are mortal sins in 
all those who are not justified. These pernicious doctrines 
were condemned by the University of Paris in 1560. 
Baius published an apology in which he partly palliated 
and partly defended his doctrines. Antonie de Granvelle, 
archbishop of Malines, having cited Baius and Hessels, 
reprimanded them before witnesses, and forbade them to 
teach their scandalous novelties. However, this had so 
little effect, that Baius published soon afterwards several 
treatises in support of their errors, and the Archbishop 
fearing that if he acted with severity, the troubles of the 
Low Countries might be increased, strove to reclaim them 
by kindness, and when the Council of Trent assembled 
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for the third time, in 1562, Baius and Hessels were both 
deputed to it. 

This measure, however, did not produce any good effect ; 
for on his return from the Council, Baius republished 
his former works, and even wrote others in which he 
not only maintained his former errors, but even broached 
new ones. The revolt of the Low Countries against the 
crown of Spain favoured his innovations; but on the first 
of October, 1567, St. Pius V. issned a Bull, in which, 
without mentioning the name of Baius, or the titles ‘of his 
works, he condemned eighty of his propositions. This Bull 
having been brought to Louvain by Morillon, grand vicar 
of Cardinal Grandvelle, the faculty assembled on the 
29th of December, and all the doctors, including Baius, 
promised to submit to it. But Baius, in spite of this pre- 
tended submission, soon began to complain, that he had 
been condemned unheard, that falsified extracts had been 
made from his works, and that the sense had been distorted. 
He even adroitly changed a comma in this sentence of the 
Bull: ‘ Although some of these propositions might in 
some way be defended, taking them in their strict sense 
and in the proper meaning of the author, we condemn them 
as heretical,’’ &c. By placing the comma after author, in- 
stead of after defended, he made it appear, that the Bull 
condemned the propositions as heretical, &c., although it 
admitted that they might be defended in their rigorous 
sense, and in the proper meaning of the author. ‘To put 
an end to these evasions and murmurs, the Pope addressed 
a brief to Baius on the 13th of May, 1569, in which he 
justified the condemnation, replaced the comma in its 
proper place, and exhorted Baius to an unreserved sub- 
mission. Morillon was charged in the meantime to cause 
him to make his abjuration, and to ask absolution of the 
censures which he had incurred by maintaining his doc- 
trine. He had recourse to all the usual subterfuges, 
requiring that the Pope should qualify each of his proposi- 
tions in particular, distinguishing their different meanings, 
and pointing out that in which they might be defended. 
At length he consented through fear of the consequences, 
to retract his doctrines viva voce, but not in writing. 
However, having soon after become Dean of the faculty, 
and finding himself supported by the majority of the pro- 
fessors, he made a speech to the faculty, in which he 
divided the condemned propositions into four classes. The 
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first embraced those which he said were legitimately con- 
demned, but which he had never taught ; the second, those 
whose meaning was ambiguous, and which had not been 
taken in his sense; the third, those whose meaning had 
been altered, and the fourth, those which he avowed, and 
which he said had been rendered odious, because he had 
expressed them in the language of the Holy Fathers, 
instead of that of the schoolmen. All good Catholics 
were grievously scandalized by this outrage against the 
authority of the Holy See ; they complained to the Duke 
of Alba, the Governor of the Low Countries, who wrote to 
the bishops, then assembled in council at Malines, to cause 
the Bull to be subscribed by all the doctors of Louvain. 
In consequence, Morillon repaired to Louvain as commis- 
sary apostolic, but the doctors, although they declared 
their readiness to submit to the Bull, refused to subscribe 
it, because this had not been demanded by either the 
Pope or the council. The Pope being informed of this 
resistance, wrote to Alba to put an end to the scandal, and 
he in consequence gave such orders as caused the faculty 
to assemble in August 1571, to subscribe to the Pontifical 
Bull without reserve, and to order the suppression of the 
writings of Baius, who was obliged to subscribe along 
with the others. 

This submission was by no means sincere ; for as soon 
as the success of the rebels in the Low Countries, encou- 
raged him to avow his real sentiments, he and his par- 
tisans publicly declared that the Bull of Pius V. had been 
obtained by surprise, and that the new Pope would soon 
revoke it. This matter having been reported to the court 
of Rome, Gregory XIII. published a new Bull, dated 
January 29, 1579, to confirm and declare authentic that 
of Pius V. In the following year, March 24, 1580, Baius 
retracted his errors both by word and writing, acknow- 
ledged that the propositions contained in the Bull had been 
legitimately condemned after mature examination, and 
promised never again to support them. From this period 
until his death, which occurred eight years afterwards, he 
did not renew his heresies in any public work. But his 
discourse and manner of acting rendered the sincerity of 
his retractation at least doubtful. Matters were in so 
unsatisfactory a state, that Sixtus V., who succeeded to 
the Pontifical throne in 1585, charged the Nuncio of the 
Low Countries, to see that the Bulls of Pius V. and 
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Gregory XIII. were duly received and faithfully observed 
in the university of Louvain. The Nuncio drew up.a 
body of doctrine contrary to the condemned propositions, 
and the faculty bound itself by oath to regulate its senti- 
ments by it. Soon afterwards, however, the celebrated 
Jesuit Lessius, who professed theology in the university of 
Louvain, caused certain theses to be sustained in opposi- 
tion to Baism, of which the theological faculty censured 
thirty-four propositions, as containing the errors of semi- 
Pelagianism, or at least favouring that heresy. The 
chief doctrines contained in this thesis, were, that God 
gives sufficient grace to all men, and that predestination 
to glory does not precede, but is subsequent to the divine 
prevision of the merits of the elect. The University of 
Douay, which had been founded a few years previously by 
Philip II., followed the example of Louvain in condemning 
the theses, and this procee ling was approved by several 
bishops and a part of the clergy of the Low Countries. 
Others opposed the censure ; the University of Paris refused 
to sanction it, and the apology which Lessius published in 
his own defence was declared orthodox by the Universities 
of Mayence, Treves, and Ingolstadt. In the mean time, 
the Jesuits, who were alarmed for the consequences of 
this affair, sent the censure along with the apology of 
Lessius, and a memoir drawn up by the famous Bellar- 
mine, to Sixtus V., entreatiug him to interpose his 
authority and to settle these disputes. ‘The Pope held a 
consistory to consider the matter, in which the theses of 
Lessius were declared to be articles of sound doctrine. 
The censure pronounced against him was rendered of no 
authority, in consequence of this decision, and Frangipani, 
nuncio at Cologne, was ordered by the Pope to go to 
Louvain, for the purpose of imposing silence on both parties 
regarding these questions, and to forbid each, under pain of 
excommunication, to censure the opinion of the other, so 
long as the Holy See should not have decided the matter. 
The decree of the Nuncio, which was published in July 
1588, produced the effect for which it was issued, and the 
death of Baius, which occurred in the following year, con- 
tributed not a little to preserve peace in the university. 
But the appearance of the famous treatise of the Jesuit 
Molina, on the Concord of Grace and Free Will, which 
was published in Lisbon this very year, excited violent 
commotions in the Catholic schools. The chief point of 
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the controversy regarded the nature of efficacious grace. 
All parties admitted that it did not destroy human liberty, 
and that under its influence man retained the power of 
resisting it. ‘The Thomists and Augustinians maintained 
that the efficaciousness of grace was derived from its own 
intrinsic nature, that whenever God granted efficacious 
grace it infallibly produced its effect. They differed, how- 
ever, in their modes of explanation, for the Thomists held 
that efficacious grace acted physically, or by what they 
called physical premotion, whilst the Augustinians main- 
tained that it acted morally or by delectation. They both 
admitted another grace, which was generally called sufi- 
cient, because it gave the true power of acting, although it 
— infallibly certain that it never would produce its 
effect. 

Molina, taking his stand on the principles admitted by 
all Catholics, of the necessity of grace on one hand and of the 
freedom of the will on the other, taught, 1. That God by 
His infinite science, which Molina divides into. different 
kinds, sees all possible things, all possible orders, and what 
would occur in each both necessarily, and according to the 
free determination of creatures, if He should call it into 
existence. 2. He selected the present order. 3. By one 
single volition He decreed all things, but because that 
volition is infinite, and bears a peculiar relation to the 
inconceivable multitude of objects which it embraces, it is 
equivalent to an infinite number of decrees. 4. Even 
after the prevision of original sin God sincerely wishes 
all men to be saved.* This will is not efficacious because 
all men are not actually saved. It is therefore antecedent 
to the prevision of their actions, because when He sees the 
crimes and final impenitence of the wicked, He wishes not 
their salvation, but their damnation. Neither is it absolute 
for the same reason, for God having given man free-will 
wishes to save those only who will freely co-operate with 
His grace. But it is a true and operative will, for in con- 
sequence of this will God spared not even His own Son, 





* For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our 
Saviour, who will have al/ men to be saved, and to come to a know- 
ledge of the truth. For there is one God, and one mediator of God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave Ilimself a redemption 
for all.—1 Tim. ii. 3-6. 
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but delivered Him up for ws all.* Nor was any one 
excluded from the merits of His Passion. For the charity 
of Christ presseth us, judging thus that if one died for all, 
then all were dead. And Christ died for all. (2 Cor. v. 
14.) ‘he Jansenists will not deny that all men contract 
the guilt of sin, if not actual, at least original, and here the 
apostle proves this truth from the fact that Christ died for 
all without exception. Certainly the grace purchased for 
all without exception by the blood of Christ is not insuf- 
ficient. Consequently God from all eternity decrees, freely 
and gratuitously to confer upon all men sufficient grace 
by means of which, if it be not their own fault, they might 
really and truly work out their salvation, God did not 
confer this grace blindly, He knew when giving it who 
would co-operate with it and who would not, but this 
does not diminish the favour even with regard to the repro- 
bate, for God has placed salvation within their reach, and 
they must attribute their reprobation to their own wicked- 
ness. 5. Sufficient and efficacious grace do not differ 
in their intrinsic nature, but from the effects. That grace 
is efficacious which produces its effect, because the 
receiver freely co-operates with it, whilst even a greater 
grace which the receiver rejects by the exercise of his free 
will is denominated only sufficient, because it is ineffica- 
cious. 6. God can, without imposing the slightest neces- 
sity on the will, save whomever He pleases, because He 
knows, with absolute certainty, the graces with which 
each individual would freely co-operate if they were given 
to him, as well as those which he would reject. Hence 
our Lord denounces woe to Corazain and Bethsaida, 
because if the mighty works which had been done in them 
had been performed in ‘I'yre and Sidon, they would have 
done penance in sackcloth and ashes. God, by means of 
this science, can, by selecting His graces effeetually, con- 
vert and save whom Lle pleases. 7. God, foreseeing 
those who will co-operate with His grace, and those who 
will finally reject it, predestines the former to glory, and 
the latter to reprobation. 

Mr. Neale having extracted a summary of Molina’s 
system from the Abbé Rohrbacher, continues thus : t 


“To which in fairness must be added, that tho suficient grace, 
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which is, as it were, the watchword of the party, means grace 
which is insufficient, untIL, by its adhesion, the will of man renders 
it efficacious. And this is tlio venom of the whole system, because, 
however the fact may be glossed over, it subjects, in fact, the 
will of God to the will of mau,” 


This is a piece of miserable Jansenistic cant. Molina, 
on the contrary, attributes the whole to the efficacy of 
grace. He makes the free co-operation of the will a neces- 
sary condition, because God, according to the decrees of 
His providence, will not necessitate the will. It is grace 
alone which gives power to perform any salutary action. 
The intellect must be enlightened, and the will excited and 
aroused by prevenient grace, and if the will yields to the 
impulse, grace must co-operate with it to produce the 
result.* Suppose a man lying in a state of lethargy, upon 
a wreck in the ocean, which must soon be swallowed up in 
the waves. <A ship comes up, he is roused from his leth- 
argy, and invited to come on board. He may reply that 
he has lost all his friends, and that the remnant of his pro- 

erty is in the wreck, and that he prefers to remain in it. 

f this man perishes, his destruction is certainly in no way 
to be attributed to those who wished to save him, but 
entirely to his own free act. _ If, on the contrary, he enters 
the ship and is saved, his safety is to be attributed entirely 
to those who took him on board. This comparison, 
although imperfect in some respects, fairly illustrates what 
we have been saying. The sinner will as surely perish as 
the.shipwrecked mariner, if he obeys not the will of divine 
grace. If he does not obey it, his ruin will be in no way 
attributable to divine grace, but solely to himself; and, on 
the contrary, if he does obey it, his salvation must be 
attributed entirely to divine grace, which alone has sup- 
plied him with the means of escaping from the ocean in 
which he would otherwise have infallibly perished. But 
this talk of subjecting the will of God to the will of 
man, is an old Jansenistic claptrap. God Himself does 
not necessitate the will. He gives man the means of doing 
good, but at the same time leaves him at liberty to do evil. 
Is not free-will the gift of God? And cannot He leave man 
in possession of it if He pleases? Does not every man feel 
that he is not necessitated to do good or evil? ‘‘ Sir,” 
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said Johnson to Boswell, when the latter wanted to enter 
into a controversy on the subject of free-will, ‘* man is free 
and there’s an end on’t.’’ 

We have not space to enter into an explanation of the 
other systems which different schools have adopted on the 
subject of grace and free-will. It is sufficient for our 
purpose to state what they all admit, that man, in order 
to merit or to sin, in our present state of fallen nature, 
must not only be free from external violence, but also from 
internal neggssity. If the mode of reconciling grace and 
free-will adopted by some of them, be not very intelligible, 
yet so long as they hold the defined doctrines of the 
Church, and are prepared to submit to her decisions, 
they are true Catholics, and no person has a right to 
censure them. 

No sooner had Molina’s book appeared than it was 
attacked by the Dominicans, and denounced to the 
Spanish Inquisition. Molina, on his side, laid certain 
propositions of the Dominican Banues, before the same 
tribunal. The grand inquisitor, Quiroga, Archbishop of 
Toledo, referred the dispute to Clement VIII, who, by 
a brief dated July, 1594, reserved the cognizance of the 
affair to himself, and prohibited the theologians of each 
party to censure the opinions of their adversaries, until 
the subject should have been decided by the Holy See. 
Notwithstanding the order of the Pope, the disputes and 
recriminations increased daily, and after various ineffec- 
tual efforts to reduce both parties to silence, he appointed 
a commission to examine the questions in dispute, which 
assembled for the first time, January 2nd, 1598, As early 
as March 12 they agreed to condemn certain parts of the 
doctrine of Molina, and to prohibit the reading of his book. 
However, the Jesuits having complained of the precipitancy 
of the decision, and.one of the congregation having opposed 
the condemnation, the Pope ordered the consultors to 
examine it anew. They however persisted in their former 
decision, and charged the secretary of the congregation, 
Gregory Coronelli, an Augustinian, to draw up a censure, 
which was approved of by seven out of the eight consultors 
who composed the congregation. ‘The dissentient was the 
rector of the Carmelite College, at Rome. However, 
several powerful remonstrances now poured in upon the 
Pope from various parts of the Church, deprecating the 
condemnation of Molina’s doctrine. Several universities 
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censured the doctrines of the Dominicans on the subject 
of. grace, and finally the consultors were ordered to con- 
sider the matter for the third time. Along with Cardinal 
Madrucci, who had presided over the congregation from 
the first, were now associated Cardinals Bellarmin, a 
Jesuit, and Ascoli, a Dominican. ‘This congregation, 
which commenced its sessions on April 27, 1600, agreed 
to censure twenty propositions of Molina, which were laid 
before the Pope on the 20th of October. Nothing, how- 
ever, was done, and a new examination having been 
ordered, the congregation adhered to its former decision, 
for the fourth time. 

However, as the Jesuits complained bitterly of the par- 
tiality of the consultors, the ; om resolved to institute 
a new examination, and to preside in person over the 
congregation, which he had increased by the addition of 
several new consultors and cardinals. In opening the 
congregation, on March 20, 1602, the Pope declared that 
the only question to be decided was, whether the doctrine 
of Molina was, or was not, conformable to that of St. 
Augustine. The Pope presided i in sixty-eight congrega- 
tions, the last of which was held in February, 1605, when 
no decision having been yet arrived at, Clement was ‘seized 
by a malady which carried him off, March 4th, in the same 

ear. 
" It is very generally asserted that Clement was favour- 
ably disposed towards the doctrine of the Dominicans; but 
although this may have been the case at the very begin- 
ning of the controversy, everything seems to intimate that 
he had changed his sentiments, at least so far as to hesi- 
tate about coming to any decision. The remitting of the 
matter back to the congregation, after every decision ad- 
verse to the Jesuits, and the taking of the matter into his 
own hands, after four condemnations had been pronounced 
against them, are strongly in favour of this view of the sub- 
ject. Moreover, the congregation, in the beginning arrived 
atits decisions in a short time—its first deliberations occu- 
pied little more than two months, and after holding only a 
few sessions; afterwards its sessions became far more 
numerous, and after Clement, joined it, nearly three years 
passed, and sixty-eight sessions had been held, without 
procuring a confirmation of the opinion already four times 
pr onounced against Molinism, although the consultors still 
firmly adhered to their former opinions. Moreover, it is 
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asserted that in the Pope’s copy of Molina’s book, 
great number of marginal notes were found, all intended 
to vindicate it. 

After Leo XI., who reigned only a few days, Cardinal 
Borghese, who had assisted Clement in all the congrega- 
tions, became Pope, May 5th, 1605, and took the name of 
Paul V. He renewed the congregations which had been 
interrupted by the death of Clement, and presided in per- 
son. ‘Ihe sessions over which he presided were seventeen 
in number, the first was held September 14, 1605, and the 
last, March 1, 1606. He had been assisted from the first 
by ‘several cardinals, the number being increased until 
in the last session it amounted to fourteen, and on the 
8th of March he deliberated with twelve of them (two 
being absent,) on the propriety of pronouncing a solemn 
judgment on the matters in dispute. Ten cardinals, 
according to the anti-Jesuit historian, Leblanc, voted 
in the affirmative, and_ only two—but they were by 
far the most illustrious—Bellarmin, of whom it has been 
said that he was only half a Jesuit, and Du Perron, in the 
negative. The Pope, in consequence of this diversity of 
opinion, had recourse once more to the consultors, whom 
he ordered to give their opinions separately, in writing, on 
the disputed points, together with their motives, and pro- 
hibited them, under pain of excommunication, from com- 
municating them to any one. All but one condemned 
Molina, but their reasons were so different and inconsist- 
ent, that the Pope ordered them to confer together. This 
conference proved as unsatisfactory as their: private notes 
had been, yet it is said that the Pope ordered one of the 
consultors, Peter Lombard, Archbishop of Armagh, to 
make the draft of a bull in accordance with the opinions 
of the majority. This statement, however, appears to be 
utterly inconsistent with the fact, that after the last con- 
ference of the consultors, Paul had put all the acts and 
manuscripts of the Council of Trent into the hands of 
Cardinal Du Perron, to see if his advice would agree with 
that of the consultors, although that great man had already 
strongly expressed himself against the propriety of issuing 
any dogmatic decision on the subject. 

The anti-Jesuit historian, Leblanc, already quoted, 

asserts* that the consultors, in obedience to the orders of 
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the Pope, drew up a Bull, which was presented to his 
Holiness about the end of "July, 1607, and that it was 
communicated to the Cardinals, whose last assembly on 
the subject of Grace was held August 28, 1607. The pro- 
ceedings of this assembly were perfectly secret, nor has 
any authentic account of them ever been published. This 
is acknowledged by Leblanc, but he says that of the twelve 
cardinals who had voted on the subject in the previous 
year, only nine attended this assembly, and that of these, 
five, with the Pontiff at their head, voted for the promul- 
gation of the apostolical definition, and four against it. 
This is the statement of a man opposed to the Jesuits, and 
considering that the Cardinals were as nearly as possible 
equally divided, and that Du Perron and Bellarmin were 
in the minority, it is not strange that the Pope abstained 
from issuing any definitive sentence. Hence we find, that 
three days afterwards, he sent for the geuerals of the 
Dominicans and Jesuits, and put into their hands a de- 

cree, permitting the consultors and theologians engaged 
in the discussion, to go home, and stating at the same time 
that he would publish his decision when he should find it 
convenient. In the meantime he permitted each party to 
propound its own opinion, and prohibited each to censure 
that of the other, until the Holy See should have decided 
the matter. Moreover, he some time afterwards, Decem- 
ber 1, 1611, caused a decree of the Inquisition to be pub- 
lished, prohibiting the printing of anything on these sub- 
jects without the leave of the Roman inquisitors. This 
decree was renewed in 1625 by Urban VIIL., and in 1654 
by Innocent X. 

Such was the issue of the famous congregations, De 
Auxiliis. 

“It is not necessary to our purpose,” says Mr. Neale, “ to enter 
into the history of these congregations. Carried on under Clement 
till 1605, the year of that Pope’s death, they were resumed under 
Paul V., and finished in 1607. They censured the dilated pro- 
positions of Molina, as severally Pelagian, semi-Pelagian, or ap- 
proaching to Pelagianism; and a Bull, which is still extant, for 
their condemnation, was prepared. But the Pope—who like a suc- 
cessor of his in the next century, wished to live—dared not publish 
it. ‘It was reserved,’ he said, ‘till a convenient time :’ which 
convenient time has never yet arrived.” 


First, with regard to the congregations. Mr. Neale 
makes no distinction between those at which the Pope 
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was not, and those at which he was present, yet it is only 
with regard to the former it can be affirmed that any 
formal condemnation of Molina was pronouaced. The 
consultors, indeed, with four exceptions, in all, not more 
than two, or at most three, of whom were present at the 
same time, constantly gave their opinions in favour of a 
condemnation, but in the sixty-eight congregations pre- 
sided over by Clement, no formal decision was pronounced. 
Under Paul, the consultors continued as usual to condemn 
Molina, and it is affirmed by his opponents, that in the 
seventeenth and last session, they not only affirmed the 
doctrine that grace is efficacious of its own nature, but 
moreover that the term physical premotion, as explained 
in the schools, only expresses a truth always recognized 
in the Church. There were then two questions to be 
decided by the Pope: First, would he give any decision ? 
and in case this was resolved in the affirmative; secondly, 
what would that decision be? When the first was brought 
before the Cardinals who had assisted at the conferences, 
the two ablest of them resolved it in the negative, and, in 
consequence, the Pope commanded each of the consultors 
to give his opinion and reasons for it separately, and in 
writing ; but the motives assigned were so different that 
he subsequently required them to confer together. The . 
result was so unsatisfactory that he put all the documents 
connected with the proceedings of the Council of Trent, 
on the subject of grace, into the hands of Cardinal du 
Perron, who had been throughout, the able defender of 
Molina, in order to see if he could agree with the con- 
sultors. What happened in the last meeting of the Car- 
dinals with the Pope, has never been ascertained. There 
were only nine present, of whom Bellarmin and Du Perron, 
were certainly opposed to any decision being come to. 
According to the anti-Molinist historian, they were joined 
by two others, so that the assembly was, as nearly as 
possible, equally divided. All these proceedings evidently 
tended to the result which was announced within three 
days, that no decision would be pronounced at that 
time. 

It would, indeed, have been contrary to the uniform 
practice of the Popes, as well as_of the Church, had his 
Holiness issued a dogmatical Bull under such circum- 
stances. Both the one and the other always abstain from 
pronouncing seutence regarding opinions concerning 
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which, the true and obedient children of the Church are 
so much divided. Certainly, neither Clement nor Paul, 
would have been likely to have issued a Bull in opposition 
to the decided opinions of Bellarmin and Du Perron. So 
decided were the opinions of the latter, that when it was 
reported that Clement was about to draw up a Bull, in 
accordance with the opinions of the consultors, he is said 
to have gone to him and told him that if he published a 
decree in favour of physical premotion, it would be much 
better to get it subscribed by al! the Protestants of Europe. 
And Paul loved him so much, that he is said to have been 
in the habit of saying to his friends: Pray to God to 
inspire Cardinal Du Perron, for he could persuade us to 
do anything. 

The only fact, from which it might be inferred that 
either of the Popes had any intention of issuing a Ball 
against Molina is the decision of the consultors. But it 
must be remembered that, although they were very 
respectable men, none of them was comparable with the 
cardinals just mentioned, in abilities or acquirements ; that 
their number was small, eight at first and nine afterwards, 
that they were never unanimous, that even those who 
agreed in the result, differed entirely in their reasons ; that 
of five Bishops who were added to the original consultors, 
one, the Bishop of Aquila, supported Molina; that they 
varied even in the propositions which they censured, the 
number which was condemned at first, sixty, having been 
afterwards reduced to twenty, and, above all, that they were 
not judges, but mere consultors; that in reply to the 
charges of partiality preferred by the Molinists, both 
Clement and Paul declared that the decision did not 
depend on the consultors, but on the supreme authority of 
the Holy See, and that the Popes were so far from leaving 
the matter to their judgment, that they attended the con- 
gregations in order to be able to decide for themselves, 
and that they asked and received opinions of great weight 
and authority, from many parts of the Church. Indeed, 
had not a promise been made in the conclave, in which 
Paul V. was elected, that whoever became Pope would 
terminate the pending disputes by a definitive judgment, 
it seems probable that he would have allowed the matter 
to drop. Nor did he renew the congregations until he 
had consulted several bishops and doctors who had hitherto 
taken no part in the disputes. Amongst ihe former, was 
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St. Francis of Sales, but neither his opinion nor that of 
the others, was ever divulged. Of the religious orders, the 
great body of the Franciscans, as well as a large number 
of Dominicans and Benedictines, supported Molina. Of 
the five celebrated Spanish Universities, complutum 
(Alcado de Henarez) Segovia, Seville, Valladolid, and 
Salamanca, the first four favoured Molina, whilst the last 
probably inclined to neither side. Leblanc acknowledges 
that the German Universities of Mentz, Heidelberg, Ingol- 
stadt, Dilingen, Vienna, Treves, and one or two others, 
wrote to Rome on theside of Molina. None of the Italian 
Universities seem to have interfered, except that of 
Bologna, which supported the Jesuits. Habert, the cele- 
brated Sorbonne Doctor, afterwards Bishop of Vabres, 
declares that the greater part of Catholic theologians, and 
those of the Sorbonne in particular, oppose physical pre- 
determination chiefly, lest it should open a way for the 
introduction of the doctrine of necessity ;* and Rosa, 
another French Bishop, being in Rome in 1601, publicly 
assured the Pope that the doctrine of Molina was com- 
monly taught in the faculty of Paris ; and, after his return, 
he propounded it himself in a public thesis in the following 
year. The Universities of Louvain and Douay, were 
opposed to the Jesuits; but as far as Louvain was con- 
cerned, this was perhaps more in their favour with the 
Pope than against them, as the faculty had so very recently 
and obstinately supported the doctrine of Baius, for which 
many of its members, notwithstanding their recent sub- 
mission, were still known to retain a strong predilection. 
But we have the unexceptionable testimony of the Domini- 
can Lemos, who was deputed by his order to sustain their 
cause in the congregations De auxiliis, and who dis- 
charged his duty so ably, in proof of the general accepta- 
tion of the doctrine of Molina. “ That book,’ he says, 
‘‘which contained (as it seemed) new doctrine, was 
approved, and its doctrines embraced by very many, so 
that in common disputations, in public assemblies, and 
even in the schools, you would hear nothing else but this 
doctrine of Molina.’’t No person who is at all acquainted 
with the mode of proceeding of the Popes or of the 
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Catholic Church, could imagine for a moment that a 
dogmatic Bull would be issued on a subject regarding 
which the faithful were so greatly divided. 

What we have already said, clearly disposes of the 
pretended Bull, of which no mention was made for more 
than forty years after the termination of the congregations 
De auaxtliis. 1t was not allowed to appear until all the 
parties connected with the transactions were dead. This 
fact alone would be decisive, but the existence of a Bull 
either drawn up or approved by the Pope, is utterly incon- 
sistent with other undoubted facts. One story is, that 
Peter Lombard, Archbishop of Armagh, who was one of 
the five consulting bishops, was desired by the Pope to 
draw up a Bull in accordance with the opinions of the 
majority ; another that it was drawn by Coronelli, amongst 
whose papers it is said to have been discovered; a third 
that it was concocted by the Jansenists. That Coronelli 
drew up many condemnations of Molina, there is no 
doubt ; that he may have composed either alone or in con- 
cert with Peter Lombard, the rough draft of a Bull, such 
as he desired to be issued in order to be able to prepare 
it with as little delay as possible if it should be required, 
is extremely probable. ‘The variations which appear in 
the different copies which have been made of this Bull, in 
some of which there are a larger number of condemned 
propositions than in others, forbids the idea of its being a 
finished document, and seems clearly to prove that there 
were several rough drafts made by Coronelli, each of which 
he accommodated to the changeful decisions of the con- 
sultors. But the Pope could never have approved of this 
Bull, for if so it must have been in the last congregation 
of the cardinals. Certainly no such approbation had been 
given previously. Now the Pope might have enjoined 
silence upon both parties, as had been done by Clement in 
this very controversy, and had frequently been resorted to 
on other occasions. ‘This would have left him at full 
liberty to issue his Bull afterwards if he should deem it 
expedient. But he does not adopt this course; on the 
contrary, only three days after the congregation, each 
party is expressly authorized to defend its own opinion, 
and prohibited from censuring the opinions of the other. 
That is, he permits opinions to be freely defended, and 
prohibits their adversaries to censure them, although he 
had a Bull ready to be issued condemning them as hereti- 
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cal, impious, erroneous, &c., and the nine Cardinals, as 
well as Lombard, .Coronelli, and others, were acquainted 
with all this! 

Moreover, the Dominican Lemos already mentioned, 
and Pegna, Dean of the Roman Rota, both strongly 
opposed to Molina, wrote four months after the Pope had 
announced the termination of the Congregations, to the 
bishops, inquisitors, and religious of Spain, informing 
them that ‘‘ It was most certain that nothing was decided 
by the Pope with regard to the controversy concerning the 
auxilia; nay, that having reserved the decision to himself, 
he was still revolving the matter in his mind, and medi- 
tating on it.”’ This letter is quoted by Leblanc,* who 
declares that the Pope had read it over and over again, 
and corrected it before it was sent to Spain. 

Finally, as soon as the story of the discovery of the 
Bull of Paul V. became public, Innocent X. issued a 
decree, dated April 23, 1654, in which he delares that the 
said autograph or copy deserves no credit whatever—ez 
nullam omnino esse fidem adhibendam. 

Protestants who do not understand that the Holy Ghost 
guards the deposit of faith, as well by preventing the 
Church from doing wrong, as by guiding her in doing 
right, are apt to think that the conclusion at which the 
Pope arrived, was unworthy of the time and labour which 
it cost. For our part we have no doubt that it was 
perfectly wise and equitable. The two illustrious schools 
agreeing upon everything that had been defined by the 
Church, and detesting the opposite errors, it was not 
necessary to pronounce upon the arguments by which they 
arrived at their conclusions; it was enough that these 
were right. Defects of reasoning belong rather to logic 
than to theology ; both parties may have been wrong in 
some things ; there may have been defects in the reasoning 
of each, but they were both right in faith, A man may 
be an excellent Catholic without knowing what is meant 
by Thomism or Molinism, but it became an artifice of the 
Jansenists to call all those Molinists who refused to 
become their dupes or their partisans; and in order to 
give point to the appellation, they utterly misrepresented 
the doctrines of that school. Molina holds precisely the 
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doctrines we have explained, as to the loss of the gift by 
which concupiscence was restrained in Paradise, and the 
consequent debility of the will; and yet Mr. Neale quotes 
the following sentence with approbation from the History 
of the Abbé Guettee, which it may be no harm to state, 
deservedly occupies a place on the Index. ‘‘ According to 
the Jesuit Molina, man, in the state of regenerate nature, 
is in the same condition, as far as free will is concerned, as 
that in which he was before the fall.’”’ This is precisely 
the reverse of the fact, and his other statements in the 
same paragraph, including that in which he takes it for 
granted that St. Augustine and St. Thomas taught that 
grace was efficacious intrinsically, and of its own nature, 
are assumptions which every Molinist will deny. 


‘*About twelve years,” says Mr. Neale, (p. 11) “after the sus- 
pension of the Papal Bull de Auziliis,’’ (which Bull never existed, 
but the author thinks proper to take it for granted in this quiet 
and easy manner,) ‘“ Jansenius commenced his great work the 
Augustinus. In this he attempted to develope the teaching of St. 
Augustine on grace. He devoted to it the patient labour of twenty 
years, and is said to have read the entire works of that father as 
many times,...The work was still in manuscript when the author 
was seized with the plague, and he recommended it to his chaplain, 
to his friend the Doctor Libert-Fromand, and to Henry Calenus, 
Arrangements were made by them with the leading bookseller at 
Louvain, by name Zegers, for its publication. By the treachery of 
a workman, some of the proofsheets were seen by the Jesuits. 
Representations were made both to Rome and to the faculty of 
Theology at Louvain, that both Paul V. and Urban VIII. had 
7s ioe geese the publication of any work on the subject of 
grace. The University summoned the printer, and forbad his pro- 
ceeding further. Zegers represented the injustice of leaving him 
with two-thirds of so enormous a work on his hands, and demanded 
a formal hearing. Temporising with the University, he made his 
men work by relays night and day, and to the surprise of every one 
the Augustinus was one morning exposed for sale, with a dedication 
to the Cardinal Infant, Governor of the Low Countries. This was 
in 1640, and shortly afterwards a reprint appeared in Paris,” 


It will be seen hereafter that the statement regarding 
the University of Louvain is inaccurate, but we think the 
best way to correct this, as well as to supply some impor- 
tant omissions in the narrative, will be to give a brief 
outline of these transactions. 

Jansenius (Jansen) was born in 1585, in the village of 
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Arquoy, near Leerdam, in Holland, of poor Catholic 
parents. Having learned his humanities at Utrecht, he 
roceeded to Louvain, where he studied rhetoric under the 
esuits, and his humanities in another college, after which 
he made his theological course at the university, under his 
countryman Janson, a scholar and partisan of Baius.* 
His success was so brilliant that he obtained the title of 
First Master of Arts. Here he became acquainted with 
the famous Duvergier de Hauranne, better known as the 
Abbé St. Cyran, who had come to Louvain for the purpose 
of studying theology. St. Cyran was four years older than 
Jansenius, having been born at Bayonne, of a wealthy and 
respectable family, in 1581. The physician having recom- 
mended change of air to Jansenius, whose health had been 
impaired by severe study whilst they were at Louvain, St. 
Cyran took him with him to France, and in 1604 pr ocured 
him the situation of tutor in the family of a counsellor of 
the Parliament of Paris. Whilst in this place he became 
acquainted with Father Gibieuf of the Oratory, who had 
published a book on liberty, in which he advocated the doc- 
trines of Baius. St. Cyran, who had in the meantime 
been made a canon of Bayonne, invited Jansenins to that 
place, where they studied the Scriptures and Fathers— 
chiefly Augustine—during four or five years. But the 
former having gone to Poictiers, in 1616, Jansenius in the 
following year returned to Louvain, where, through the 
interest of Janson, he was made principal of the College 
of St. Pulcheria, obtained a doctor’s cap in 1619, and was 
appointed professor of Sacred Scripture in 1630, St. Cyr = 
had also been advanced in the meantime, for having, i1 
1617, written a defence of the Bishop of Poictiers, hg 
had taken up arms against cer tain r rotestant magistrates; 
that prelate not only made him vicar-general, but, in 1620, 
resigned the Abbey of St. Cyran in his favour. As soon 
as he obtained this place he came to reside in Paris, where 
his austere life, his complaints against the lax morality of 
the new casuists, and his zeal for the re-establishment of 
strict discipline, soon gained him a great reputation, He 
formed a strict friendship with many holy and pious per- 
sons, and amongst others with St. Vincent de Paul. 
Jansenius and St. Cyran kept up a constant communica- 








* John Jalnson was born at Amsterdam, in 1547, ‘became Doctor 
and Professor of Theology at Louvain, Before his death, in 1625 
he combatted the opinion of Baius in several public theses. 
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tion, not only by letters, but by. frequent visits to each 
other. There is a story regarding a famous conference 


held by them at Bourg-Fontaine, in 1621, along with five 
of their principal associates, at which they proposed that 


they should unite their efforts in order to abolish Chris- 
tianity, but that this proposal having frightened the others, 
they contented themselves with the following designs. First, 
to teach such rigid doctrine regarding Penance and the 
Holy Eucharist, as would render it impossible for the 
people to approach these sacraments; second, to deny 
free-will, and make human actions the necessary result of 
grace or of concupiscence ; and third, to deny the infalli- 
bility of Papal Bulls regarding doctrine, and even of the 
Church, except when actually assembled in general coun- 
cils—an event of such rare occurrence that they would be 
almost certainly able to shield themselves against any 
condemnation. That St. Cyran and Jansenius had formed 
the project of changing the doctrine of the Church regard- 
ing grace, and her discipline in respect to the sacraments, 
is no more than they and their partisans have repeatedly 
avowed. They constantly declaimed against the laxity 
with which the sacraments were administered, and on the 
subject of grace Jansenius thought Dominicans and Jesuits 
equally in error; that the ancient doctrine on grace was 
unknown both to people and pastors; that it no longer 
existed except in prayers, which those who used them did 
not understand; that the scholastics seemed to know 
“neither faith, nor hope, nor sufficient grace, nor effica- 
cious grace, nor vice, nor virtue, nor actual sin, nor 
original sin, nor the liberty of man, nor his slavery; in a 
word, and this will be saying everything, neither the Old 
nor the New Testament.”’? But the story we have just 
related is utterly incredible in itself, and was not told for 
thirty-three years after it was said to have happened, and 
even then is attested but by one person, Filleau, advocate 
of the king to the presidial court of Poictiers. Moreover, 
one of the persons said to have attended the conference, 
was the pious friend of St. Francis of Sales, Jolin Peter 
. * N 
Camus, Bishop of Bellay, whose attachment to the Church 
cannot be doubted, But amongst the numerous writings 
on this matter there is a declaration signed by a provincial 
of the Carmelites, and two other religious, declaring that 
x gentleman of ‘ours had stated on his death-bed that he 
had attended a meeting about the year 1620, at which St. 
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Cyran had proposed that in the administration of the 
sacraments a practice should be adopted different from that 
which the religious then pursued, in order to render 
penance less easy and communion more rare, and to induce 
the faithful to frequent the churches of the religious less 
than they did, but that Jansenius was of opinion that they 
should not begin by a general attack on all the religious, 
but should confine themselves at first to the Jesuits, whose 
errors on grace could be easily pointed out, and he added 
that he would compose a book to combat their doctrines. 
This story is extremely credible, and it is probably the 
foundation for the tale related by Filleau. 

Jansenius’ hostility to the Jesuits was so well known 
that he was sent twice into Spain, first in 1624, and again 
in 1626, to obtain the revocation of the leave which had 
been granted them to teach philosophy and theology in the 
city of Louvain, in which he succeeded. In 1635 he pub- 
lished his Mars Gallicus, in which he mercilessly exposed 
the selfish motives for which France had so often leagued 
herself with Protestant states, a work which found so 
much favour with the court of Spain, that in the following 
vear he was named by Philip LV. to the bishopric of 

pres, which he enjoyed for only two years, for he was 
carried off by the plague, whilst visiting a part of his 
diocess infected by it, on the 6th May, 1638. 

The Abbé St. Cyran was by no means so fortunate as 
his friend. He had advanced some extravagant paradoxes 
in his writings, in which, however, he observed considerable 
caution. In his conversation he was at first almost equally 
reserved, and laboured with all his might to gain the 
esteem and entire confidence of the eminent men with 
whom he associated, and especially of St. Vincent of Paul. 
He knew that his aid would be a tower of strength; and 
well he might, for notwithstanding his constant and power- 
ful opposition to the Jansenists,, Mr. Neale, who is an 
ardent admirer of the sect, draws the following portrait 
of him: 

“ He was a priest, yet directing the holiest bishops of his time ; 
a roturier, yet the companion of nobility; a saint, yet the favourite 
of a corrupt court ; a Catholic, yet beloved by heretics; how did 
he acquire his name and his influence in the Church? He had 
been a slave in Morocco, and there his heart was touched with that 
love which became the guiding principle of his life. Hence that 
most blessed institution, the Sisters of Charity. Ience, when the 
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armies of this world swept and reswept over miserable Lorrain, when 
fields lay fallow for years, when wolves boldly entered villages and 
towns ; when the hearths of cottages and mansions were alike fireless 
during the winter ; when mice, and rats, and adders, were publicly 
sold aud bought at enormous prices——-when the starvation in the villa- 
ges was so fearful, that men shut their eyes as they passed, when, to 
use the words of an eye-witness, the peasants that wandered about 
were like skeletons covered with tanned sheep’s leather—when high- 
born ladies sold their honour to the brutal soldiers of Germany or 
France, that their children might not die before their eyes—then 
cis true servant of God poured his army of missionaries over the 
devoted country. ‘They, taking their lives iu their hands, in perils 
from pestilence, marauders, wild beasts, went out into the high- 
ways and hedges. Alms were absolutely rained in upon them from 
Paris. Death thinned their ranks, but Vincent, like a determined 
general, maintained his post, and poured in fresh soldiers to supply 
the place of the fallen. They took the infant from the breast of the 
dead mother ; they set free the ecclesiastic from drawing the plough 
like a beast, they rescued women from perilling their salvation for a 
piece of bread ; they lived the lives of angels ; ‘and they died,’ says 
a contemporary, ‘as I pray and beseech God that I may die.’ The 
expenses of tle holy war were reckoned at £400000. The same 
charity planted missionaries in Harris and Lewis, in Benbecula and 
the Uists, in islands that since the Reformation had never seen a 
minister of any sort; consoled the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
under the savage persecution of Cromwell; entered the dark and 
fetid holds of the galleys, and turned many a prisoner from dark- 
noss to light; solaced the captives of Algiers and Tunis; ran- 
somed them for their return, or fortified them for their martyrdom, 
‘hence, too, fouudlings, rescued from the horrors of the Rue 8. 
Landri, became the special charge of the Ladies of Charity ; thence, 
when the funds of the new institution were totally inadequate to 
the work in hand, Vincent called together its supporters, ‘and I 
appeal to you,’ said he,‘no longer as their mothers, but as their 
judges; pronounce, if you will, the sentence of their death: I 
proceed to take your votes.’ Necklaces, bracelets, jewels, rings, 
caskets then, broad lands and fair houses afterwards, were poured 
in to the succour of the helpless children ; and to that decision and 
to that priest, a million of infants owe their lives anuually in all parts 
of the world.” 


The marked deference which St. Vincent paid to St. 
Cyran, led him to believe that he might speak more openly 
to him, and even lay claim to inspirations and revelations. 
As they were one day discussing one of Calvin’s dogmas, 
the Abbé took the part of the heresiarch, and defended his 
doctrine. St. Vincent said the doctrine had been con- 
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demned by the Church. “ Calvin,” replied the Abbé, 
“‘had not so bad a cause, but he defended it badly. He 
thought well but expressed himself ill.”’ The saint left 
him in great astonishment, but hoping with that great 
charity that filled his heart, that he might still save this 
proud and mistaken man, he did not desert him, and this 
made St. Cyran hope that he might still entangle the saint 
in his toils. For atime he appeared all meekness and a 
most humble child of the Church. Again, however, he 
ventured to broach his new doctrines to the saint, and when 
the latter told him that he must not defend a doctrine 
condemned by the Council of Trent: ‘‘ Do not speak to 
me,”’ cried St. Cyran, “ of that Council; it was a council 
of the Pope and of the scholastics, which was nothing but 
faction and cabal.’’ ‘‘ Would you have me,” replied the 
saint, ‘‘ to believe you in preference to the whole Church, 
which is the pillar of truth? How do you presume to pre- 
fer your judgment to that of so many holy prelates assem- 
bled in the Council of Trent, and who have decided those 
points?” The saint, who possessed in a most eminent 
degree that charity which ‘‘ hopeth ali things,’’ again 
returned to his friend, ‘again became convinced that the 
evil spirit had left him, and that he had become an obedient 
child of the Church, and a friend of God. He had even 
persuaded the saint that God favoured him with special 
revelations or illuminations during his meditation. As 
Vincent met him one day coming out of his cabinet, he 
said, ‘‘ Acknowledge, Sir, that you have been writing some- 
thing of what God has imparted to you in your morning 
meditation.”? ‘‘I confess,’’ answered St. Cyran, “ that 
God has given and gives me great light. He has made 
known to me that there is no longer a Church.’ St. 
Vincent insisted, that, according to the promises of Christ, 
the Church could never fail, and expressed the greatest 
astonishment at such a wild and wicked assertion, but St. 
Cyran, having committed himself to it, persisted. ‘‘ No,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘ there is no longer a Church; God has made 
me know that there has been no Church for five or six 
hundred years. Before that time the Church was like a 
great river of clear water, but at present, what seems to us 
to be a Church, is nothing but a muddy stream. The bed 
of the river is still the same, but the waters are different.’’ 
“ What, Sir,” replied the saint, “ would you have us to 
believe your private sentiments rather than the word of our 
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Lord, who has said that He would build His Church 
upon a rock, and that the gates of hell should not prevail 
against it?’’ ‘It is true,’’ replied the Abbé, “ that Jesus 
Christ has built His Church upon a rock, but there is a 
time to build and a time to destroy. She was His spouse, 
but she és an adultress and a prostitute, and for this reason 
He will repudiate her and substitute in her place another, 
who will be faithful to Him.’’ St. Vincent was horrified, 
but he never had recourse tv reproaches, he therefore sim- 
ply told the innovator that he should distrust his own 
judgment, and never lose sight of the respect due to the 
Church. This milduess was more galling than the severest 
reproaches, and St. Cyran demanded of the holy man if 
he knew what the Church was. St. Vincent bore this 
taunt with the greatest meekness, and replied by repeating 
the definition in the catechism. Nothing can be more 
irritating to a proud spirit than saintly meekness, and St. 
Cyran, who was proud as Lucifer, cried out, “ You know 
nothing but high Dutch; you are an ignorant man; far 
from being at the head of your congregation, you should 
be expelled from it.’ ‘‘ I am more surprised than you,”’ 
replied St. Vincent, “ that I am left at the head of it, and 
I know well that if justice were done they would not fail to 
dismiss me.’’* The holy priest, with the humility which 
characterises the servants of God, thought that St. Cyran 
would not yield to a person whose learning he considered 
so much inferior to his own, and being moreover incom- 
moded by the idea of holding friendly intercourse with 
a person who had so often maiutained heretical opinions, 
resolved to break off all intercourse with him. This is 
attested by M. de Montmorin, archbishop of Vienne, and 
by the illustrious Abbé de Rochechouard, who had heard 
it from St. Vincent himself. However, at the instance of 
Father de Condren, superior of the Oratorians, and of 
many other distinguished persons who had formerly been 
the friends of St. Cyran, the saint resolved to make another 
trial. He therefore visited him in 1637, and used every 
exertion to reclaim him. To all his arguments and 
entreaties St, Cyran remained obstinately silent, and the 





* We have taken these particulars from the biographies of St. 
Vincent, by Lonis Abelly, bishop of Rhodes, and by Collet, a priest 
of the Mission, who indeed only copies Abelly. 
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suint departed in sorrow, never to behold him again 
amongst the living in this world. St. Cyran thought it 
prudent to retire from Paris, to which he did not return for 
six months, A month after his departure he wrote a letter 
to St. Vincent from Poitiers, in which he asserts that 
what are called his errors, are Catholic doctrines, and 
reproaches the saint with deserting him as a criminal in the 
time of his persecution. 

One of the great objects of both Jansenius and St. Cyran 
was to get upa party in favour of their doctrines, especially 
amongst the religious; and they both succeeded, Janse- 
nius, as we shall see, amongst the Franciscans of Louvain, 
and St. Cyran in Port Royal, and to some extent with the 
Oratorians. The latter, whilst at Poitiers, had become 
acquainted with Robert Arnauld D’Andilly, and it was 
with his family he came to Paris. The elder Arnauld was 
manager of the estates of the Abbey of Port Royal, and 
by his means St. Cyran was introduced to it, aud to Agnes 
and Angelique, daughters of Arnauld, who were nuns in 
that celebrated establishment. Sebastien Zamet, bishop 
of Langres, at that time director of the religious of Port 
Royal, had, in concert with the mother Angelique, formed 
the design of founding a community specially devoted to 
the perpetual adoration of the Holy Sacrament. In 1633, 
she, along with three religious and four postulants, took 
possession of the house destined for the new institute. 
The Mother Agnes, sister to Angelique, composed, whilst 
this project was in contemplation, a rosary of the Blessed 
Sacrament, which was censured by some doctors of Paris, 
and bitterly attacked by the Jesuit Binet. St. Cyran, who 
undertook its defence, got it approved by the Louvain 
doctors, Jansenius and Fromond, and the Bishop of Lan- 
gres, who had also declared himself in favour of the rosary, 
appointed St. Cyran confessor to the religious of the Holy 
Sacrament. ‘The confessor soon gained their entire confi- 
dence, and the Mother Angelique and her community, 
having, on their return to Port Royal, in 1636, obtained 
leave to join the observance of the perpetual adoration to 
their rule, St. Cyran became director soon afterwards to 
the entire community. As soon as the Bishop of Langres 
was got rid of, frequent assemblies of St. Cyran’s party 
were held in the convent of Port Royal. The dangerous 
tendency of his doctrines had reached the ears of Cardinal 
Richelieu, who justly considered that these assemblies were 
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intended to facilitate their advancement. He interrogated 
upon the subject his confidant, Father Joseph, a Capuchin, 
and the Abbé de Prieres, who, however, spoke with great 
reserve, as they did not wish to incur the responsibility of 
his arrest. 

After the return of St. Cyran to Paris, he became inti- 
mate with a priest of the Oratory, called Seguenot. This 
man published soon afterwards a Irench translation of 
St. Augustine’s treatise on virginity, with notes, in which, 
along with other errors, he taught that the state of mar- 
riage is as perfect as that of virginity, and that absolution 
does not remit sins, but only declares them remitted. It 
is said that the Superior General of the Oratorians, Father 
Condren, St. Cyran’s former friend, but who, like St, 
Vincent and the Bishop of Langres, had broken off all 
communion with him, had declared to Cardinal Richelieu 
that St. Cyran was the real author. However this may 
be, the latter was apprehended on the 15th of May, 1638, 
and shut up in the castle of Vincennes. All his papers, 
amongst which were the letters written to him by Jansenius, 
were seized, and he was ordered to prepare to answer the 
charge of heresy which had been preferred against him. 
Father Seguenot was sent to the Bastile a few days 
afterwards, 

Mr. Neale is quite correct in stating that St. Cyran was 
not imprisoned in consequence of any informations, pre- 
ferred against him by St. Vincent. But when he says 
that the saint remained his friend until his death, in any 
other sense than that he prayed for his conversion, he 
draws largely upon his imagination. The assertions that 
the saint consoled him in prison, or that he continued his 
familiar intercourse with him in any other way is directly 
contrary to the fact. St. Cyran was entirely of accord 
with Jansenius on the subject of grace, and he did not 
conceal his approval of the Augustinus, which was pub- 
lished whilst he was in prison. To this system St. Vincent 
de Paul was, as Mr. Neale acknowledges, (p. 18.) most 
determinedly opposed from the beginning. He did, indeed, 
refuse to appear in person against St. Cyran, but this was 
because the judge was a layman, the notorious Lauborde- 
mont, who had caused the unhappy curé of Loudun to be 
burned alive for sorcery and witchcraft. St. Vincent, 
however, gave his depositions in writing, and it is clear 
from the declarations made by St. Cyran, in April, 1640, 
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that the errors which he had broached in his conversations 
with the saint, had been given in evidence against him, 
for he there asserts that he had never entertained any 
peculiar opinions, and that he never wished to entertain 
any save those of the Roman Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, and particularly of the Council of Trent, as 
well with regard to doctrine as to discipline, and the 
administration of the sacraments. ‘The allusion to St. 
Cyran in St. Vincent’s correspondence, with several 
French Bishops in 1650, in which he so earnestly entreats 
them to sign the letter to Innocent X. entreating his Holi- 
ness to put an end to the cavils of the Jansenists, by quali- 
fying with its proper censure each of the five famous pro- 
positions, taken from the Augustinus, cannot be mistaken, 
for he there observes, that the previous decisions of the 
Holy See had not been received with proper submission by 
certain parties who were attached to their own opinions, 
and were the disciples of a man, who did not even_ believe 
ain Councils. The whole of the depositions against St. 
Cyran were not published, but an extract was made from 
them, and printed. To this, Antony Lemaitre, one of the 
recluses of Port Royal des Champs, wrote a reply, in 


which, although au expert apologist, he has not succeeded 
in vindicating his friend from the accusations preferred 
against him regarding the Council of Trent. Ou the subject 
of grace it would be foolish to expect a genuine vindication, 
as the apologist himself belonged to the Jansenist faction. 

After the death of Cardinal Richelieu the Count de 
Chavigny, St. Cyran’s friend, became minister, and caused 
him to be released from prison, February 6, 1643. He 
died, however, on the 11th of October, in the same year. 


Mr. Neale quotes the Gazette de France of that time, 


which says, that “he received the viaticum with a piety 
worthy of his eminent virtue.”” We sincerely hope that 
he repented, and received the sacraments worthily. * Ac- 
cording to the Abbé Rohrbacher,* however, his friends 
did not procure him the sacraments until he was struck 
by apoplexy, and he expired during the last unctions. 
As he was not formally cut off from the Church, nay, as 
he received the last sacraments, it is by no means wonder- 
ful that some bishops who happened to be in town should 





* Book 87, 2 5, Tom. 25, p. 404. 
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have attended his obsequies, or that St. Vincent should 
have sprinkled the body of his former friend_ with holy 
water, as it lay dead in the church of St. Jacques de 
Hautpas. , 

Jansenius had intended to have dedicated his Augusti- 


nus to Urban VIII., and had written a few days before 
his decease to that Pope, a letter, which was not sent on 
account of his death having occurred so unexpectedly. In 
it he declares that he submits his work sincerely to the 
Pope’s decision and authority, and that if the Holy See 
should think it necessary to make any changes in it, he 
will submit to them with perfect obedience. This decla- 
ration he repeated on his death-bed, and recorded it in 
his will, which was written a few hours before his death. 
This entirely cuts the ground from under the feet of the 
Jansenists, for it proves that Jansenius himself did not 
deny the right of the Pope to pronounce upon the mean- 
ing of his book. And indeed, if the Church could not 
interpret the plain and obvious meaning of written 
language, neither could she tell the plain and_ obvious 
meaning of spoken language. Consequently, all persons 
could write and preach whatever doctrines they pleased, 
without the Church being able authoritatively to tell the 
faithful whether the doctrines were heretical or orthodox. 
If so she could neither preserve the deposit of faith, which 
has been entrusted to her, nor save the faithful from being 
carried away by every wind of doctrine. 

After the death of Jansenius, Fromond and Calenus, 
to whom he had entrusted the task of its publication, having 
obtained the necessary privileges, engaged a_ publisher 
named Zegers, to print it privately, because they knew 


that if it were known that a work was being published on 


the ausilia it would be interdicted in consequence of the 
decree of Paul V. One of the workmen, however, having 
supplied the Jesuits with some of the printed leaves, they 
wrote to the Internuncio at Brussels, that the formal orders 
of the Holy See were being contravened. An order to stop 
the publication, together with the decree of Paul V., were 
communicated to the Dean of the faculty of Theology of 
Louvain, and to the Rector of the University. The faculty 
replied that it had no authority over the printers, but that 


it would ask the Rector to have the orders of the Internuncio 
executed. The Rector did forbid the printer to proceed any 
arther, but Zegers demanded to be heard in an assem- 
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bly of the University, and this being granted, he managed 
to suspend the decision until the Augustinus appear ed, in 
1640. The Rector then, wished to seize the impression, 
but the printer appealed to the University, which suspended 
the order, and in the meantime sent a deputation to the 
Internuncio, to represent to bim that the decree of Paul 
V. had not been published in Flanders before the publica- 
tion of the Augustinus, and that it would be unjust to give 
it a retroactive effect. The Internuncio having communi- 
cated this matter to Rome, it was answered that the 
decree of Paul V. was destined for all countries, to pre- 
serve the peace of the Church, and that for the rest the 
publication at Rome was sufficient. The University made 
new excuses, the Internuncio pressed it to obey the orders 
of the Pope, ‘and during these delays, a new edition, with 
the approbation of six doctors of the Sorbonne faculty of 
Theology appeared at Paris in 1641. Suppression was 
now no longer possible; the Jesuits, therefore, pub- 
lished theses on the 22nd of March in this year, in which 
they vindicated the doctrine which Jansenius had called 
semi-Pelagian, and accused himself of renewing the errors 
of Baius. The Jansenists replied that their doctrine had 
never been condemned, and that it had been defended in 
terms, in public theses held in the Irish Franciscan col- 
lege in Louvain, in 1627, which theses, the Franciscans 
declared, (May 21, 1641,) had been taken from the cahiers 
of Florence Couroy, Arehbishop of ‘Tuam, who had for- 
merly professed theology in Louvain, and had died in 1631. 
To put an end to these disputes a decree of the Roman 
Inquisition was published 1st August, 1641, forbidding the 
reading of the Augustinus and of the Theses, and sup- 
perene all that had been published on either side. The 

niversity declared that, before receiving the decree, it 
should have the authority of the privy council, and the 
council of Brabant. The council decreed the suspension 
of the publication of the decree. ‘Three doctors having 
protested against the decision of the University, carried 
their complaints to Rome. In consequence the Bull In 
eminente was published against the Augustinus, March 
Gth, 1642, which condemned the Augustinus, and prohi- 
bited all persons to keep it, or to_support its doctrines, 
under pain of exc mmuniecation. This Bull, which was 
addressed to the University, was far from ending the dis- 
putes; for although it was received by some doctors, the 
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majority appealed to the civil power, by which the publi- 
cation was prohibited, until the pleasure of the king should 
have been ascertained, and in the meantime the Univer- 
sity sent two doctors, one of whom was Shinnick, an Irish- 
man celebrated for his rigorism, to Rome, ostensibly to 
support its an 8 but really to sustain the doctrines of 
Baius and Jansenius. 

These disputes, which continued to rage in the Low 
Countries, passed into France, where the famous Doctor 
Arnauld undertook, in accordance with the exhortation of 
St. Cyran, the defence of the Augustinus. Arnauld’s work 
did not appear until after St. Cyran’s death, ‘The parti- 
sans of Jansenius became so bold that the Syndic of the 
faculty of ‘Uiicology, in the Sorbonne, Nicholas Cornet, 
demanded in the assembly of the doctors, held in July, 
1649, that they would ‘pronounce upon six propositions 
which he had extracted, not in the words, but according 
to the genuine sense of Jansenius. The first proposition 
declares, ‘1. That some conmandments of God are im- 
possible with regard to just men, who wish and strive to 
keep them, according to the present strength which they 
have, also the grace by which they may become possible 
is wanting to them. 2. Internal grace in the state of fallen 
nature is never resisted. 3. To merit and demerit in the 
state of fallen nature, liberty from necessity is not re- 
quired in man, but only liberty from external violence. 
4, The semi-Pelagians admitted the necessity of internal 
prevenient grace for all good works, even for the commence- 
ment of faith; and in this they were heretical—that they 
would have that grace to be such as the human will could 
either resist or obey. 5. It is semi-Pelagian to assert that 
Christ died or shed His blood for all men without excep- 
tion.”? We omit the 6th proposition, as it did not actually 
occupy a place in this controversy. We have not space to 
pursue the general subject further, but no man can hon- 
estly read the Augustinus without acknowledging that 
these propositions faithfully embody its spirit. The object 
of the book was to renew the doctrines of Baius, and it is 


said that at one time the title was intended to have becn 
Defensio Baie. At all events the object of both these 
writers was to prove that man is irresistibly led on in all 
his actions by delectation, that when under the dominion 
of grace he necessarily does good, and when under that of 
concupiscence, he necessarily does evil. Of course, there- 
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fore, whenever a man sins, this proves that he had not the 
grace which would have enabled him not to sin, for if he 
had the grace he would not, and indeed could not, have 
sinned. As every action which does not proceed from the 
love of God, produced by victorious grace is, according to 
their teaching, a sin, everything done by infidels is a mor- 
tal sin. In a word, this dark and execrable doctrine 
destroys all true responsibility, it makes God damn men 
for sins which they can no more avoid than they could have 
avoided being born, and leads, to all intents and purposes, 
to Mahommedan fatalism. 

We must now take a very brief view of the Church of 
Holland, which became the asylum of the Jansenists when 
they were obliged to leave France, and where the last 
miserable remnant of this once terrible heresy still re- 
mains, as if to prove that there is no wisdom, no prudence, 
no counsel, against the Lord. 

By the Bull, super universas (May 12, 1559) by which 
Paul IV. erected fourteen new Sees in the Low Countries, 
and reconstituted others, Utrecht was made an arch- 
bishopric with Haarlem, Deventer, Groningen, Leeuwar- 
den, and Middleburg, all new sees, as suflragans. 
Frederick Schenk, Baron of Tautenberg, was the first 
Archbishop under the new arrangement ; but’as there had 
formerly been an Archbishop in Utrecht, he is usually 
reckoned as second. 

“Tt may be necessary,” says Mr. Neale, “to remind the reader 
of the leading facts of the war that occurred during the episcopacy 
of Schenk...The Reformers exerted themselves, Field-preaching 
(alas! how different from that of Greet Groote and his fellows) 
spread through the country. By degrees, the most infamous 
excesses Were committed by bands of prowling ruffians, instigated, 
however, secretly, by William of Orange, Louis of Nassau, and 
Henry of Brederode, the Calvinist leaders. The Cathedrals of 
Antwerp, Ghent, Mechlin, and Tournay, were utterly gutted; four 
hundred other churches suffered in a greater or less degree ; it 
seemed as if a host of demons had been let loose over the country.” 
—p. 110. , 

; In the preceding paragraph he had said : 

**It is probable that the palm of barbarity—it is certain that that 
of duplicity—must be awarded to the Protestants ; and yet thou- 
sands have heard of the atrocities committed by Alva and Vargas, 
who know nothing of the still greater cruelties exercised by a 
Lumey or a Maris Brand.”...“I have said,” he continues, “that. 
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while the palm of superior cruelty may fairly be divided between 
the two parties, that of duplicity must rest with the Protestants. 
At the commencement of the revolution, the Prince of Orange had 
declared to the governante of the Low Countries, that the only 
design of the nobility was to preserve the Catholic religion in its 
purity. When Utrecht, in the year 1566, entered the Union, the 
edict of the ‘Prince declared that the churches, monasteries, and 
hospitals, of the ancient religion, should be saved ; the pretended 
reformed being only allowed to preach or to hold assemblies in two 
places, granted to them for that purpose, without the city. The 
case was the same in 1572, at Dort. In the same year, the Prince 
of Orange, in the Camp before Roermonde, issued a placard which 
expressly forbade any violence against the professors of the Roman 
Catholic faith. In the declaration of Ghent (1567) the United 
Provinces proclaimed liberty of religion; the Prince of Orange 
swore to that declaration ; yet, in the same year, he only obtained 
the support of the ministers assembled at Dort, by promising to 
persecute to the uttermost, all Roman Catholics. And this is the man 
whom Protestant historians hold up as a perfect model of virtue to 
mankind! ..In the next year, at Haarlem, on the 29th of May, the 
Feast of Corpus Christi, while the vast congregation was assembled 
at nones, a band of Protestants fell in upon them, massacreing all 
those who did not save themselves by flight. When so much is 
said of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, are we never to remem- 
ber the nones of Haarlem? It is true the Prince of Orange dis- 
avowed this atrocity ; yet in the same year he advised the inhabi- 
tants of Briel, in spite of all his oaths, to proscribe the exercise of 
the Catholic religion. About the same period, he married Catherine 
of Bourbon, ex-Abbess of Jouarre; her miserable life was a fit 
recompense of her double apostacy. In the next year, he obtained 
possession of Overyssel and Guelderland, only by swearing to 
maintain all the rights and privileges of the Catholics inviolate; the 
case was the same at Amsterdam; and inthe Union of Utrecht, 
(June 15, 1579) the Protestants were permitted the free exercise 
of their religion in four churches of that city ; but in all other 
places, whether secretly or openly, they were forbidden to exercise it. 
Yet on the 14th of June, in the following year, the magistrates 
published a placard by which the exercise of the Catholic religion 
was utterly interdicted. This was too much for the not over- 
scrupulous conscience of William of Orange. ‘Let this be the last 
of the perjuries,’ he said, ‘which you have committed to the 
offence of God, and the dishonour of your religion.’ ” 


Archbishop Schenk died on the 25th August, 1580. But 
at Utrecht the persecution against the Catholics raged so 
fiercely that no successor was appointed, and the diocess 
was administered by Sasbold Vosmeer, as vicar of John 
de Bruhezen, Dean of St. Martins, who was then in exile. 
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By a placard put forth at Utrecht, July 11, 1588, all, even 
secret, exercise of the Roman Catholic religion was pro- 
hibited, and a second offence on the part of ecclesiastics 
subjected them to perpetual imprisonment. By another, 
published in the following year by the states of Holland 
and West Friesland, all ecclesiastics were banished, and 
their return was made a capital crime. 

In 1602, when the see had been vacant more than 
twenty-one years, Vosmeer went to Rome, and was cour- 
teously received by Clement VIII., who was then engaged 
with the congregations de Ausiliis, The Pope appointel 
him to administer the see of Utrecht, but “‘ insisted that 
the title should not be that of Utrecht, in order to avoid 
unnecessary offence.”? He was in fact consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Philippi in partibus, by the Cardinal Bishop of 
Albano, Sep. 22, 1602. We do not consider it a matter of 
so great moment as Mr. Neale imagines, to prove that 
Sasbold was never Archbishop of Utrecht, because when 
a bishop becomes a heretic, the Church to whose commu- 
nion he belonged, and from which he derived his mission, 
can cut him off and deprive him of it. This power is 

ractically exercised by the Anglican Church itself. 
badood, otherwise, a man once a bishop might retain his 
mission and teach Mahommedanism. But Sasbold never 
was archbishop, 1. He had not the title at first, and he 
only alleges himself that he could assume it with the per- 
mission of the archduke, There is not a single document 
to prove that the archduke ever accorded such permission. 
2. His letter to his own brother, which Mr. Neale gives 
(p. 392) as a proof of his claims, is decided against them. 
He there says that the Pope wished to advance (consecrate) 
him by an extrinsic title, but that he gave him the people 
of St. Willebrord, so that he could truly be called Arch- 
bishop of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht. This clearly 
demonstrates that the only title he had to be called Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht was the fact that he exercised his func- 
tions in that place, which would prove that every Vicar 
Apostolic is bishop of the place in which he exercises juris- 
diction de facto. 3. He always retained the title of Philippi 
in partibus, which is never done when a bishop succeeds to 
the title of his own see. 4. We have it proved beyond 
doubt that he was only Vicar Apostolic by the letters 
addressed to him by the man whom he designed for his suc- 
cessor, Philip Rovenius, Dean of Oldenzaal, The earlicr 
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of these letters are always addressed to Vosmeer as Arch- 
bishop of Philippi, and Vicar Apostolic; after July 26, 
1612, they are usually addressed to him as Archbishop of 
Philippi, and Vicar Apostolic of Utrecht, Holland, and 
Zealand. He is never in all the correspondence once 
addressed as Archbishop of Utrecht. 5. Finally, his suc- 
cessors were never consecrated by the title of Archbishop 
of Utrecht. His immediate successor was Archbishop of 
Philippi. This man’s name was Rovenius ; he was a par- 
ticular friend of Jansenius, and was one of those who 
approved of the Augustinus in 1641. He was succeeded, 
in 1647, by James de La Torre, under the title of Arch- 
bishop of Ephesus, who ‘‘ entirely dropped the title (of 
Utrecht), and it was scarcely resumed by his successors.”’ 
De La Torre took no part in the Jansenist controversy, 
and the chapters which had been manifestly invalidly con- 
stituted by Archbishop Rovenius,* chose John Van 
Neercassel for his successor. This nomination was set 
aside at Rome, possibly because he was suspected of Jan- 
senism, and probably for the same reason Baldwin Catz, 
who had refused the dignity when a younger man, now 
consented to accept it, though his health was much 
enfeebled. Neercassel was, however, admitted to be 
coadjutor. Catz was consecrated under the title of Arch- 
bishop of Philippi, and Neercassel under that of Castoria. 
His consecration took place at Cologne, Sep. 9, 1662. 
Neercassel had studied in the college of St. Pulchria, at 
Louvain, of which Jansenius had been head, and after- 





* The five chapters of Utrecht originally contained 285 canons 
and vicars. After the Reformation, the vacancies were chiefly 
filled up by Protestants, so that in 1622, ouly 45 of the whole 
number were Catholics. The States of Utrecht passed a resolution 
in this year, that none but Protestants should for the future be pre- 
seuted to the vacant dignities. Archbishop Rovenius by his own 
unauthorized act, arbitrarily selected 7 out of the 45, and added to 
these 4 priests, and this little clique of eleven persons, which was 
sucessively reduced to nine and to eight, we are gravely told, legi- 
timately represented, and succeeded to all the canonical rights of 
the Five Chapters of Utrecht! It would however, be most unjust 
not to state that Archbishop Rovenius never put forward these 
monstrous claims. He did not not even call them a chapter, but 
simply a vicariate, of whose assistance he availed himself in regu- 
lating the affairs of his diocese. 
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wards had gone to the Oratorian convent at Paris, which 
was then deeply infected by the Jansenist heresy. Unutor- 
tunately Archbishop Catz died a few months after his 
consecration, and the whole government of the diocess 
devolved upon Neercassel. 

The five propositions had been condemned, in spite of 
the efforts of the Jansenists, by an apostolic constitution, 
dated May 31, 1653. To evade this decision the Jansen- 
ists averred that the five propositions, which they had 
defended with such zeal, were indeed susceptible of an 
evil signification, in which they had been condemned by 
the Pope, but that in this meaning they were not in the 
Augustinus at all. But Innocent X. himself, in 1654, and 
his successor, Alexander VII., in a constitution dated 
October 16, 1656, declared that those five propositions 
were contained in the Augustinus, and that they were 
condemned in their proper and natural sense, and in that 
which was intended by the author. Alexander VII., at the 
request of the Gallican clergy, issued a bull, dated February 
15, 1665, by which he ordered all archbishops and bishops, 
all ecclesiastics, secular and regular, all religious, all doc- 
tors and licentiates, all heads of colleges, and all masters, 
to sign the famous formulary, by which they condemned 
the five propositions, as contained in the Augustinus, and 
in the sense intended by the author. Four French bishops, 
Nicholas Pavillon, Bishop of Aleth, Nicholas de Buzen- 
val, Bishop of Beauvais, Francis Caulet, Bishop of 
Pamier, and Henry Arnauld, Bishop of Angers, and 
brother of the famous Doctor Arnauld, in their mande- 
ments distinguished between the doctrine and the fact, 
requiring an internal assent to the doctrinal decision, hut 
with regard to the fact a religious silence only. ‘‘ Un- 
doubtedly,”’ says Mr. Neale, p. 163, “‘the Bishop of 
Castoria took an active part in supporting and sympathis- 
ing with his brethren. With the protesting bishops he 
was on most intimate terms. Arnauld and Quesnel were 
his valued friends. The second-class leaders of the Augus- 
tinian (Jansenist) party, as they gradually came forward, 
began to look to Utrecht as a future home, in case they 
should ever be overwhelmed by the persecution of lettres 
du cachet and the Bastille.”’ It is strange that the same 
writer should state a little further on, (p. 166) that certain 
Jesuits preferrel a charge of Jansenism against the 
courageous bishop in 1669, because he asserted his episco- 
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pal rights over their missions in his diocess. Atall events 
he found it expedient to go to Rome, where he arrived 
November 21st, 1670. Before leaving Rome he signed 
and swore to the formulary of Alexander VII. Clement X. 
who was then Pope, received him with great kindness. 
However he delayed only a short time at Rome, and after 
his return continued his strict intimacy with the Jansen- 
ists, and especially with Arnauld, who was then head of 
the faction. He was not, however, a perfect Jansenist, as 
his book on the worship of the saints and of the Holy 
Virgin proves. Still his sympathy with the party has 
secured to him the encomiums of Anglican Protestant 
writers, although he has written a treatise to prove the 
invalidity of their ordinations. His chief work, Amor 
Penitens, was denounced to Rome, as containing Jansen- 
istic doctrines, and the Congregation of the Index drew up 
a decree in condemnation of it. Great efforts were made 
to avert the blow by De Vaucel, Neercassel’s agent at 
Rome, and, amongst others, Cardinal Grimaldi interfered 
strongly in his behalf. The decree was in effect suspended 
by Innocent XI., and remained so uutil after Neercassel’s 
death. It was, however, published by the authority of 
Alexander VIII. The number of Catholics under Neer- 
cassel’s jurisdiction amounted to between three and four 
hundred thousand, and he was engaged in the laborious 
duty of visiting this diocess, when he was seized with fever 
at Zwolle, the capital of Overyssel. After confessing and 
communicating with great devotion, he died on Thursday 
in Whitsun week, June 6th, 1686. He was then in the 
sixtieth year of his age, and twenty-fourth of his episco- 
ate. wisi 
P As early as 1682 the two chapters of Utrecht ‘and 
Haarlem had elected Van Heussen as coadjutor to Neer- 
cassel. The court of Rome denied the right of these pre- 
tended chapters, and the matter dropped. This Van 
Tleussen, who was at this time in the thirty-fourth year of 
his age, was Canon of Utrecht, and the inseparable com- 
panion of the late prelate, who wished him to be his suc- 
cessor. Shortly after Neercassel’s death, the chapters 
elected Peter Codde and John Lindeborn as grand vicars, 
the see being vacant. This took place July 10, 1686. On 
the 20th of the same month they agreed to petition the 
Pope to confer the bishopric on Neercassel. However, 
certain theses on the subject of grace which he had sus- 
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tained at Louvain in 1677, as well as a work on Indul- 

ences, published in 1681, having been denounced at 

ome, were condemned by a decree of the congregation 
of Cardinals for the affairs of Holland, May 15, 1687. 
On this news reaching Utrecht the clergy met, and with- 
out withdrawing Van Heussen, selected three other 
persons, whose names were forwarded to Rome. The 
congregation of cardinals definitively excluded Van Heus- 
sen, Sep. 29, 1687, and further determined that the 
provinces of Utrecht, Guelderland, Holland, and Zealand, 
should be attached to the Vicariate Apostolic of Bois-Le- 
duc, the rest of the United Provinces being under the 
government of an ecclesiastic, to be recommended by the 
nuncios of Cologne and Brussels. However the Cardinal 
of Norfolk, who on account of the return to Catholicity of 
King Jaines II., exercised great influence at Rome, waited 
on the Pope, Innocent XI., and caused the arrangement 
of the cardinals to be annulled. ‘The names of the three 
persons recommended by the clergy were Peter Codde, 
Joseph Cousebant, and William Schep. The cardinals 
rejected all these, and nominated Van der Mey, rector of 
the Beguinage at Haarlem, to the Vicariate Apostolic. 
Cardinal Howard again, and unhappily on this occasion, 
interfered, and prevented this appointment. At length 
Peter Codde was elected by the cardinals, on the 20th of 
September, 1688. 

Codde was born at Amsterdam, Nov. 27, 1648. Like 
his predecessor, he entered the Congregation of the Ora- 
tory, and studied with success at Louvain, Paris, and 
Orleans. He was consecrated Archbishop of Sebaste, 
Feb. 6, 1689. Inthe relation of the state of his diocess 
furnished to Propaganda, in 1701, he stated the number 
of Catholics at 330,000. He says that the apostacies from 
the faith amounted annually to 150, and the conversions to 
oo leaving a gain of 100 each year in favour of Catho- 

icity. 

Before his consecration, the Nuncio, De Via, had re- 
quested him to sign the formulary of Alexander VII. 
Codde temporised, pretended that he had never seen the 
document before, and as its terms appeared peculiar, 
asked time to consider.it. To this the se agreed, as 
the signature of the formulary had not been hitherto re- 
quired in Holland. It soon afterwards became known 
that he was a confirmed Jausenist, and as the year of the 
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Jubilee was at hand, he was invited to go to Rome on 
that occasion, and he was given to understand that he 
would be expected to vindicate himself from the charges 
which had been preferred against him. He arrived in 
Rome on the 16th of December, 1700, and was gra- 
ciously received by the Pope on the 20th of the same 
month. | However, a congregation of three cardinals 
was appointed to investigate his conduct. In May, 1701, 

a series of charges had been preferred against him and 
his clergy, which were signed by twenty-five missionary 
priests, and soon afterwards he laid before the congrega- 
tion a memorial in defence of himself and of his clergy, which 
bore the signatures of 300 of his priests. In this docu- 
ment they declare that they teach no novelty, unless it be 
considered a novelty to uphold “ intact and entire the 
doctrine of St. Augustine and St. Thomas.”” We know 
very well what this means, for this was the war-cry ofthe 
Jansenist faction. Their subsequent conduct, however, 

leaves no doubt'upon the matter. ‘This document was signed 
by the four pro-vicars, whom Codde had appointed before 
setting out for Rome,—Catz, Van Heussen, Van Groen- 
hont, and De Swaen, as well as by Van Erkel, Potchamp, 
Steenoven, Vander Croon, Kemp, and Krys, ‘all of whom 
rendered themselves remarkable in the contest which fol- 
lowed. It was not likely to produce any effect in Codde’s 
favour; and his own declarations and replies were con- 
demned in 1704, by a decree of the Roman Inquisition. 
As Codde remained obstinately attached to his errors, a 
brief was despatched, May 13, 1701, to Theodore de Cock, 
second pastor at Leyden, by which he was appointed Pro- 
vicar Apostolic of the United Provinces, in the place of 
Peter Codde, deposed from all exercise and administra- 
tion of the said Vicariate- Apostolic. A copy of the brief, 

by which Codde was suspended, was sent to Bussi, Inter- 
nuncio at Brussels, but im consequence of the war then 
raging over Europe, it did not arrive until the 8th of June. 

IIe immediately announced the suspension of Codde, and 


the appointment of De Cock, to the Chapters, They 


replied on the 27th, that they were ready to submit to the 
Holy See, but requested to be allowed to send a messen- 
ger to Rome to learn the truth of the m: itter. The Inter- 
nuncio informed them that there could be no doubt on 
the subject, and required their submission. ‘They still 


refused, and De Vouk himself, having vainly demanded 
» XLV.—No. XC. 
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their submission, wrote to the Pro-vicars July 26, with- 
drawing their pro-vicarial authority. The pro-vicars pub- 
lished a pastoral, in which they put forth their reasons for 
not acknowledging the authority of De Cock. The people 
became divided into two parties, and the States of Hol- 
land, under pretence of putting an end to the disorders, 
but in reality to assist the chapters, summoned Van Erkel, 
the head of the recusauts, before them, and the result of 
his advice was a placard, dated August 17th, 1702, by 
which De Cock was forbidden to exercise any jurisdiction 
over the Roman Catholics of Holland. This monstrous 
interference of a Protestant government in the purely 
spiritual concerns of the Catholics, which was procured by 
the Jansenist faction, shows what credit is due to their 
asseverations, that their only object was to uphold intact 
the ancient doctrines and discipline of the Church. Their 
patrons and defenders against the spiritual authority of the 
Church, were parliaments and states, the members of 
which were, in some instances, heretics, and in others, 


avowed infidels. 

De Cock was obliged to submit to the placard, which was 
soon afterwards communicated by the Chapters to Rome, 
where Codde still remained. He was afraid that he might 
be detained there in order to prevent the evil effects which 
would be sure to be produced by his return, whilst he per- 
sisted in his errors. Here again the states were useful, 
for they demanded his return within three months, and if 
any opposition were made by the Court of Rome, they 
declared that De Cock would be detained a prisoner in 
his own house, and the Jesuits banished the country. 
Codde accordingly got leave to depart; and left Rome, 
April 12,1703. No sooner had he returned, than the states 
found a pretext for banishing De Cock, who was obliged 
to retire to Rome, After the return of Codde, the cele- 
brated Canonist, Van Espen, who was afterwards obliged 
to fly from Louvain on account of his Jansenism, advised 
Codde to resume his functions, in defiance of the censures 
inflicted on him. Even Quesnel, one of the most prononcé 
of all the Jansenists, opposed this course. It was aban- 
doned, but not at all ont of obedience to the Church, but 
simply because it was feared that many of Codde’s friends 
would not follow him into an open rupture with the Court 
of Rome. He therefore found himself obliged to retire 
from his office, and this intention he announced to his 
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diocese in a pastoral letter, dated March 19th, 1704. He 
at the same time protested against the sentence pro- 
nounced against him. After this; he retired to his house 
at Graveland, near Utrecht. His associates were Quesnel, 
Van Heussen, Van Erkel, Steenoven, and Krys, all strong 
Jansenists, and he at the same time kept up a correspond- 
ence with other members of the party in France. He 
died on the 18th of December, 1710. As he had per- 
sisted in his errors until his death, the Roman Inquisition 
renewed against him the decree of excommunication, and 
declared him unworthy of Christian burial. His Jansenist 
friends had already buried him in the church of Warmond. 

On the resignation of Codde, the chapters, pretending 
that the jurisdiction devolved upon them, re-appointed the 
four pro-vicars. As soon as this proceeding was made 
known at Rome, the Internuncio got orders to excommu- 
nicate Catz, who was the first of the four. He protested, 
of course, but the Chapter of Haarlem was not prepared 
to break openly with the Holy See, and therefore, although 
it resolved to perpetuate itself, it published its determina- 
tion to do no capitular act, and thus really submitted. 
Mr. Neale is scandalized at this conduct of Haarlem, which 
he calls “‘ the desertion of her afflicted sister of Utrecht, 
which was therefore left to carry on the unequal contest 
alone.’’ Not quite alone, for the states of Holland again 
interfered, banished two arch-priests, whom De Cock had 
appointed, and threatened to exile the Jesuits, unless the 
dispute was accommodated. The Internuncio, finding that 
the states would never consent to the ‘return of De Cock, 
recommended the appointment of a new Vicar Apostolic, 
and the choice fell upon Gerard Potchamp, who had signed 
the memorial in favour of Codde, but had kept aloof from 
all the subsequent troubles. He assumed the vicariate 
Nov. 14th, 1705, but only lived until the 16th of December. 
Catz and Van Heussen were again nominated grand 
vicars. Bussi, now Nuncio at Cologne, who had received 
instructions from Rome to appoint a Vicar Apostolic, 
selected Adam Daemon, a native of Amsterdam, but at 
that time a Canon of Cologne. He was consecrated on 
Christmas day, 1707, by Bussi, under the title of Arch- 
bishop of Adrianople. ‘The Chapter of Haarlem petitioned 
the States to receive the new vicar, but as that of Utrecht 
refused to recognize him, which pleased them far better, 
their Highnesses informed Daemon that he would not be 
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allowed to reside in Holland unless he gave a written 
abdication of his Vicariate Apostolic. The Nuncio cited 
the adherents of the Grand Vicars to appear personally at 
Cologne. The States forbade any of their subjects to obey 
this summons, under the severest penalties. Bussi rejoined 
by a Pastoral in which he prohibited all the faithful from 
communicating with the schismatical party whilst living, 
or to pray for them when dead. The condemned clergy 
answered by a protest and appeal, and Daemon, finding 
that there was no hope of his being received, resigned his 
vicariate by a public act dated August 11th, 1710. 

The protest and appeal of the recusant clergy was attri- 
buted to Van Erkel, a canon of Utrecht, and pastor of Dellt. 
On the 22nd of December, 1710, he was cited by the nuncio 
to appear at Cologne, to answer for the Protest, and on his 
refusing to do so, was excommunicated. Van Erkel paid 
no attention to it practically, but published a protest 
subversive of all ecclesiastical discipline. ‘There seemed 
but one hope of ending the schism, and that was by the 
Jansenist priests dying out, for there had been no ordina- 
tion in Holland for fifteen years. The chapters saw 
this danger—they were ready enough to assume the power 
of granting dimissorials, but where were they to get a 
bishop toordain them? An Englishman, named Marison, 
a Carmelite by profession and a Jansenist in faith, hap- 
pening to be making a journey in Holland, became ac- 
guainted with the Jansenist faction, and promised to 
endeavour to induce some bishop to ordain priests for them. 
Being in London in August 1714, he sounded Giffard, 
bishop of Madaura, and vicar apostolic, but after some 
hesitation this prelate refused to interfere. He then went 
to Ireland, 


«And in the person of Luke Fagan, Bishop of Meath, he found a 
prelate willing to come to the assistance of Utrecht...Von Heussen 
gave letters dimissory, as Vicar General of the Metropolitical 
chapter of Utrecht, tle See vacant, to twelve candidates, and they 
were in four several ordinations raised to the priesthood by Bishop 
Fagan. Among the number was Peter John Meindaaris, afterwards 
Archbishop of Utrecht. He, however, required a solemn promiso 
from each of the candidates tliat they would never reveal the cir- 
cumstances of their ordination during his life. A curious event 
occurred some years afterwards. The secret was not so well kept 
as to prevent an indistinct rumour from reaching the Court of 
Rome, that some Irish Bishop had ordained priests for Utrecht. 
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Fagan, by this time Archbishop of Dublin, received orders to dis- 
cover which prelate had done so. He convoked the Irish bishops ; 
put the question to each of them individually, and returned for 
answer that, after examination, he was persuaded that none of the 
bishops of whom he had enquired, had held any such ordination.”* 


We give this exceedingly improbable story as it is 
related by Mr. Neale, who has not cited the authority on 
which he relates it—a pretty sure sign that it is bad—and 
renders the ordination of Meindaerts, who became schisma- 
tical bishop of Utrecht, at least doubtful. The date of this 
transaction is 1715. A little time after this, John Byevelt, 
a pastor of the Hague, was made vicar apostolic by the 
Pope. The States banished him, and having retired to 
Arnhein, he exercised hisjurisdiction from that place. 

Three French Jansenist bishops, Soanen of Senez, 
Lorraine of Bayeux, and Caumortin of Blois, signified their 
willingness to ordain priests for Holland, on the letters 
dimissory of the chapter, the see being vacant; and 
Soanen, in fact, ordained four priests in 1718, one of whom 
was Barchman Wuytiers, afterwards Jansenistical arch- 
bishop of Utrecht. Soanen was himself deposed afterwards 
by the Council of Embrun. 

Quesnel had revived the doctrine of Jansenisin in: his 
famous publication, ‘‘ The New Testament in French, with 
moral reflections,” Ge. This book was first condemned by 
Clement X1,, July 13, 1708, and afterwards more solemnly, 
September 8th, 1713, in the famous Bull Unigenitus. This 
Bull met with great opposition in France, and after many 
and violent commotions, four bishops, De la Broue, of 
Merepoix, Colbert de Croissy, of Montpelier, De L’ Angle, 
of Boulogne, and Soanen, of Senez, appealed, witha great 
many other ecclesiastics, from the Bull to a future general 
council. Mr. Neale admits, “ That if every one is to 
appeal about everything from the existing authority, the 
Church can never be governed but while a general council 
is sitting.’’ Yet he approves of the conduct of the Church 
(Jansenist) of Utrecht, which followed the example of the 
French, and appealed, May 9, 1719, to some future coun- 
cil, not only against the Unigenitus, but against all the 
acts of the Holy See from the suspension of Codde. 
Copies were sent to the appellant bishops, and to the 
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Sorbonne. ‘‘ The total number of signatures,” says 
Neale, p. 241, “and probably every effort was made to 
secure them—was seventy-five ; a sad falling off from the 
three hundred, who, in 1701, had protested in favour 
of Codde.’’ 

We are sorry to be forced to say, that Mr. Neale gives 
such a new varnish to the acts by which the schism was 
finally consummated, as entirely to change their complexion. 
Weshall relate them simply and truly. Dominique Varlet, 
was born at Paris in 1678. He studied in the Sorbonne, 
and received the degree of doctor in 1706. Having become 
one of the priests of the foreign missions, he went to 
Louisiana, where he laboured for six years. Clement XI. 
nominated him, in 1718, Bishop of Ascalon and coadjutor 
of Babylon. Arrived in Paris, he was consecrated on 
Quinguagesima Sunday, 1719. He had been ordered by 
Propaganda to visit the Nuncio in Paris, but did not do 
so, nor did he pay his respects to the Nuncio in Brussells, 
although he passed through that city. By a strange acci- 
dent he found his way toAmsterdam, and became the guest 
of Krys, the leader of the Jansenists in that place. The 
innocent man knew nothing of the affairs of Utrecht, 
although he had been scarcely eight years out of France. 
When Krys informed him that through the tyranny of 
Rome the Janscnists were deprived of confirmation for 
nearly twenty years, his heart was melted, and he confirmed 
604 persons on the 19th, 21st, and 23rd of April, 1719. 
He immediately afterwards set out for his mission. As 
soon as his proceedings in Holland were made known at 
Rome, letters suspending him, were sent to the Bishop of 
Ispahan, who had them served upon him whilst he remained 
at Schamache, on the 15th of March, 1720. He returned 
to Amsterdam early in 1721, and went from thence to visit 
De Caylus, bishop of Auxerre, one of the most determined 
Jansenists in France. He entered into negotiations with 
Rome through his agent, whom he informed that in any 
arrangement the following three things were essential. 
He would never accept the Unigenitus; he would never 
apologize for having confirmed at Amsterdam, and he 
would never resign, His reason for avoiding the Nuncios 
is evident. Every bishop was ordered to swear at his 
consecration to observe the Unigenitus, and as he 
was resolved not to do this, he avoided the difficulty 
by running away. Onreceiving the communication just 
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mentioned, his agent, De Mortigny, declared that an 
accommodation was hopeless, and Varlet returned to 
Amsterdam in the beginning of 1723, and there issued an 
appeal against his own suspension and the Unigenitus, 
Ile was now fully committed with the Utrecht faction, 
whose pretended chapter, consisting of eight priests only, 
elected one of their own body, Cornelius Steenoven, who 
had studied and taken the degree of doctor, at Rome, to 
be Archbishop of Utrecht, a title, as Mr. Neale acknow- 
ledges, under which no archbishop had been consecrated 
since the Reformation. This proceeding took place April 
27th, 1723, and on the same day the Chapter wrote to the 
Pope, requesting him to confirm the election, and to dis- 
pense with the canonical number of three consecrating 
bishops. ‘'Ihis was clearly a pretence, as their rebellion 
against the Church was the only reason why they could 
not get three consecrating bishops, and to ask the Pope, 
Innocent XIII., to dispense, under such circumstances 
was clearly a mockery. ‘They preferred the same request 
to Innocent’s successor, Benedict XIII., and as they re- 
ceived no answer to these communications, they tried to 
procure the assistance of three bishops. But as even 
De Caylus declined, they were obliged to be content with 
the ministry of the suspended and excommunicated Bishop 
of Babylon. He, with the assistance of Van Erkel and 
Daellencourt, who supplied the place of bishops, conse- 
crated Steenoven, in his own private chapel, at six o’clock 
in the morning, October 15, 1724. Steenoven immediately 
communicated his appointment to Benedict XIII., who, 
on the 21st of February, 1725, declared by a brief the 
election null, the consecration illicit and execrable, and 
excommunicated the new archbishop himself, as well as 
the consecrating prelate and his assistants. Steenoven 
died April 3rd, 1725, almost immediately after the publi- 
cation of this brief. 

The farce was re-enacted by the pretended chapter. It 
elected Wuytiers, sent to the Pope, Benedict XIII., for 
bulls and a dispensation, that the consecration might be 
performed by one suspended and excommunicated bishop. 
Applications to other bishops having been made in vain, 
the old renegade of Babylon, unassisted, performed the 
business, September 30th, 1725. Wuytiers announced 
his consecration to the Holy See, and was, along with all 
his adherents, declared excommunicated and schismatic, 
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in a brief dated December 6th. Wuytiers died suddenly 
on the 13th May, 1733, and was succeeded in the usual 
way by Vannder Croon, who died in 1739. Meindaerts, 
one of those said to have been ordained by Luke Fagan, 
was the last whom old Babylon manufactured into a 
bishop, for he went to his account May 14th, 1742. 
Meindaerts resolved to procure a suffragan bishop, for 
should he die without consecrating one himself there 
would never be another, and the schism would soon become 
extinct. He resolved, therefore, to manufacture a bishop 
of Haarlem, and as the chapter of that place refused to 
elect any one to the office, it was soon discovered that its 
indefeasible rights were only valid against the acknow- 
ledged head of the Church, but that they were worth 
nothing when opposed to the will of Peter John Meindaerts. 
He therefore consecrated Jerome de Brock bishop of 
Haarlem, on the 2nd of September, 1742. As usual, these 
rebels modestly asked their sovereign to supply them with 
arms to fight himself, and were answered by an excommu- 
nication. One suffragan did not satisfy the ambition of 
Maindaerts, and he therefore, in 1758, consecrated John 
Byeveld bishop of Deventer, although, as Mr. Neale 
acknowledges, (p. 293,) ‘* not a single soul in the diocess’’ 
belonged to the Jansenist communion. De Brock sur- 
vived his elevation only three years, and one Stiphout 
succeeded him. 

Having thus got up a hierarchy, Meindaerts resolved to 
celebrate a council. This great council, which assembled 
Sep. 13, 1763, was composed of the three bishops and 
seventeen priests. Its most remarkable proceedings were 
the doctrine it lays down regarding schism, and its con- 
demnation of the Jesuit Harduin. On the first point it 
says— 

“ That schism is one thing, heresy another ; and that, therefore, 
the profession of the true and orthodox faith, is not, properly 
speaking, the centre of the external communion, which ought to 
exist between all branches of the Catholic Church, but that this 
centre exists in the chair of Peter, established by that Apostle at 
Rome, ‘ where is the source of sacerdotal unity.’ That, therefore, 
the Greek Christians, who have severed this unity, and continue in 
that separation, are, whether or not they profess the true orthodox 
faith, truly and properly schismatics.” ‘It must be clear,” says 
Mr. Neale (p. 302), *‘that if Utrecht were substituted for Greece 
in the last clause, the condemnation pronounced must be equally 
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just. They are hard upon poor Harduin, whose paradoxes have 
earned the famous epitaph, written by Vernet, professor of Theology 
at Geneva : 
“In expectatione Judicii, 
Hic jacet 
Hominum paradoxotatos, 
Natione Gallus, religione Romanus, 
Orbis litterati portentum : 
Venerandz antiquitatis cultor et destructor, 
Docte febricitans, 
Somnia et inaudita commenta vigilans edidit, 
Scepticum pie egit. 
Weredulitate puer, audacia juvenis, deliriis senex.” 


As the council still clung to its Jansenistic doctrines, it 
was condemned by the Pope in the bull Non sine acerbo 
dolore. It was also proscribed by the assembly of the 
French clergy, from which it had calculated on support. 

Notwithstanding the protection of the civil power, the 
continued reinforcements of French appellants, and the 
persecution of the Catholics, who were not allowed to have 
a vicar apostolic in Holland, the Jansenists rapidly 
decreased. ‘They even tried their hand at miracles, in 
1727, and as the French Jansenists had Deacon Paris, 
those of Holland had Agatha Stouthendel, whose miracles 
did not advance the cause she had so much at heart. The 
Jansenist miracles led in France to the frightful excesses 
of the convulsionists, to those orgies which were charac- 
terized by the most wicked impiety, the wildest frenzy, and 
the grossest indecency. At length Jansenism found its 
full development in the wild and disastrous hurricane of 
the French revolution. It made one dying effort in the 
constitutional church, and then entirely disappeared from 
France. During these great events the little church of 
Holland was forgotten. 


“‘A century before,” says Mr. Neale (p. 348), ‘the eyes of all 
Europe were upon her; now her existence was known but to few. 
The perfect liberty given to Roman Catholics, in common with all 
sectarian bodies, opened a wide door to Rome ; and one of the most 
practical arguments of the National Church, was cut away from her 
by the appointment of Vicars Apostolic. While not to belong to 
the Church of Utrecht, was to be cut off from episcopacy, and, ia 
particular, to be left without the possibility of receiving the grace 
of confirmation, there was a tangible argument to every religious 
mind, however little able to fathom the theory of the separation in 
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favour of Utrecht. Again, at the commencement of the schism, 
the numbers were three to (wo on the side of the National Church, 
Now on awaking to the new era of readjusted Europe, the commu- 
nion of Utrecht contained 5,000 souls; that of Rome, in Holland, 
about one million.” 


This number rapidly increased, for, 


“In 1847,” says Mr. Neale (p. 866), “the Mission in Holland 
contained five seminaries, 1,094 churches and chapels, 1,539 priests, 
1,171,910 Catholics. The total strength of every sect of Protes- 
tantism, amounted but to 1,854,515. The Calvinism of Holland, 
with its Orthodoxo.orthodox, Schottians, Liberals, Pietists,—to say 
nothing of its Voctians and Koallenbrugians, its Lutheraggsm, its 
Remonstrantism, its Mennonism,—all are alike doomed. “It nceds 
no prophetic power to foretell that the commencement of the next 
century will see Holland « Roman Catholic country.” 


This glorious work has been greatly advanced by the 
bull Ex qua die, dated March 4th, 1853, by which our 
present illustrious Pontiff, Pio [X., restored the hierarchy 
of Holland, There is now a real Archbishop of Utrecht, 
and a true Bishop of Haarlem, whilst even the civil power 
only acknowledges the Jansenists as bishops at Utrecht, 
at Haarlem, at Deventer, and the entire number of priests 
of this national church is only thirty. hs 18 





Art. X.—Vie de Saint Edme, autrement Saint Edmond, Archeveque de 
Canterbery. Par le Pere L. I’. Massé, de la Sccieté des Peres 
de Saint Edme de Pontigny. Paris: Leroux. 


HE Lives of the Blessed Saints, unlike the biogra- 

phies of the great men of this world, never seem to 
grow out of date. The uniformity of those manifestations 
of Divine Grace which they illustrate is such as to triumph 
over the circumstantial differences which have a tendency, 
more or less, to isolate and restrict the examples of mere 
human and ordinary virtue. The saints share, if it may 
be said with due reverence, the attributes of ubiquity and 
permanency, which belong originally to their divine proto- 
type; they are the same “ hodie, heri, et in szcula,’’ 
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The differences of time, place, language, national charac- 
ter, are all but lost in what is common to them all, their 
trials, their experiences, their sufferings, and their victory. 

How different is it in the case of merely secular biogra- 

nies! Let the example be withdrawn but a century, or 
let it belong to some country or state of society other than 
our own, and its pertinency is so impaired as to be virtually 
destroyed. ‘Thus the lives of the worthies of past ages, or 
other nations, come in time to be regarded as mere literary 
or antiquarian curiosities, Instead, as in the other case, 
of individual peculiarities being merged in the common 
characteristics, the reverse is here the fact; and human 
nature, unlike grace, instead of smoothing the inequalities 
of circumstance, is itself their creature and their sport, 
receiving front them, not imparting to them, shape and 
direction. 

We rise from the perusal of the Pére Massé’s very beau- 
tiful Life of our own Saint Edmund of Canterbury with 
a strong impression of the truth of the observation upon 
which we have just ventured. ‘There is a life-like reality 
and vigorous freshness about this history which contrast 
strongly with the grotesque and simply romantic features 
which would appear on the surface of any merely secular 
biography of the same period. Exhnmed from the sepul- 
chre of ages, and disengaged from the perishable matter 
which surrounds it, this biography wears the appearance 
of one of those bodies of saints which, by the gift of incor- 
ruption, still retains the flesh-like hues and placid expres- 
sion of an undying life. M. Massé’s volume reads like the 
account of some Catholic prelate of our own day, so simila 
are the trials and difficulties which it records to those b 
which a bishop of any time might find himself encompassed. 
There are the same misunderstandings with friends, the 
same struggles with the secular power, the same drawbacks 
upon worldly success, the same embarrassments, and the 
same complications, which might thwart or cripple a bishop 
of our own time. Such peculiarities as limit the practical 
value of the Lite before us are circumstantial rather than 
essential, and involve rather excesses in the degree than 
differences in the kind, of experience. 

The lives of our national saints have some advantages 
towards popularity and practical usefulness which are 
especially their own. The supernatural portion of them is 
apt to take a form less startling to the ordinary reader 
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than that of the saints of Spain or Italy. Thisis of course 
a mere accident, in no way either derogatory from tlie 
foreign examples, or enhancing the intrinsic value 
of the national; for when the ‘special intervention of 
Divine Power in a miraculous manner is once granted, 
the form in which that intervention is vouchsafed becomes 
a matter comparatively unimportant. Yet knowing, as we 
all do, the obstacles which the English mind naturally 
presents to the reception of supernatur ral facts in the shape 
which they have often assumed in the histories of foreign 
saints, it is a subject of legitimate satisfaction when a life, 
like that of St. Edmund of Canterbury, happens to present 
nothing which even the most critical and matter-of-fave of 
its readers can cavil at as ‘‘ puerile’’ or ‘ ‘unenglish.”’ 

In other ways, too, the Life of St. Edmund is valuable, 
on account of its peculiarly national characteristic. Virtue 
comes recommended to us by the fact of its being found in 
its highest perfection i in one whom we recognize as a fellow- 
countryman. ‘There is no pretence, far Tess any ground, 
for disposing of the force of such an example as an exoteric 
fact. Its due practical bearing is not to be ig rid of on 
the score of climate, nation: al character, or barbarism. 
St. Edmund’ S$ sanctity wis no for ced plant of the *f warm 
south,’’ no capricious product of “ superstitious’ Spain, 
Italy, or Erin. It was fruit of native growth, and illus- 
trates, at any rate, the capabilities of our national charac- 
ter. This great archbishop was an Erglishman like any 
of our selves, He trod English ground ; he breathed 
English air ; he gazed upon English scenery. Hewas the 
inhabitant of places we have ourselves visited, or may visit 
any day, with but little cost of time or convenience. His 
eyes looked upon old Oxford with its green meadows and 
its purple hills. He had traversed Salisbury Plain, whose 
traditions go back far, far, even beyond his time. He 
knew Stonehenge, even then a monument of ancient 
date. His eyes were familiar with the white crags of 
Calne, and the grey towers of Canterbury. What a teem- 
ing thought! And now he isa saint reigning with Christ 
in ‘heaven, and praying that Oxford may once more give 
the light of faith, as well as of learning, to the dark world,.- 
and Canterbury’s long aisles re-echo with Christian 
psalmody, and Salisbury’ S spire point to heaven with a 
goodlier use and a truer symbolism. 

St, Edmund of Canterbury was born in the latter 
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part of 12th century,* on the 20th day of November, being 
the feast of his namesake, St. Edmund, king and mar- 
tyr. His family name was Rich, and his native town, 
Abingdon. He was born early in the day, but remained 
till evening without any sign of life. The attendants 
believed him dead, and were preparing to bury him, but 
his mother, under a sort of divine inspiration, declared 
that he was alive, and insisted upon his receiving baptism, 
which in obedience to her almost peremptory. command, 
was administered to him. It is no doubt owing to this 
circumstance that the custom has prevailed for six hun- 
dred years of bringing infants, who have died without bap- 
tism, to his tomb, in order to receive the benefits of his 
intercession. 

It was St. Edmund’s happiness, as it was that of so 
many others among the saints, to possess for his mother, 
a woman of the rarest virtue and piety. Mabila was one 
of those holy matrons, of whom the Scripture says, that 
their price is above gold and rubies. She was united 
with a partner in every way worthy of her, and their abode 
at Abingdon was the very model of a Christian home, 
Every day before the dawn, Mabila was to be seen in the 
chapel of the neighbouring convent, laying in, at the foot 
of the altar, a stock of holy thoughts, to carry her safe 
withal through the duties and trials of the day. Meanwhile 
her husband, Raynald, was similarly occupied at a house 
of religious men, the spirit of which he drank in so deeply 
that no long time afterwards he requested admission to 
the monastery of Xvesham, whither he was soon followed 
by one of his four sons. Another son, Nicholas, became a 
monk at Bexlay, in Kent. Robert remained behind for 
a time, the inseparable companion and bosom friend of 
Edmund. At length he too embraced the religious life. 

Yet Mabila cour ted as a privilege, and did not merely 
receive as a providential appointment, the blessed solitude 
which awaited her. Far from placing those difficulties 
which human affection might have suggested in the way of 
these vocations, she earnestly and ardently co-operated with 
all of them. She gave up first her husband, and then 





* The exact date does not appear to be given by the Abbé, and 
Alban Butler too is silent as to it. We are too much pressed for 
time to ascertain it. 
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two sons in succession, to God, and at length the time 
eame when she must be separated from Edmund, and 
Robert, also. If Mabila did not herself embrace the life 
which she assisted all those whom she most tenderly loved, 
to enter, it was not that her heart was elsewhere than with 
them, but that she made the world itself her convent—a 
sacrifice possibly not the least heroic of the number. To 
exchange the hope of religious rest for the presence of 
worldly duties is a victory of faith to some more arduous 
far, than is to others its opposite alternative. 
At an age much earlier than that at which the academi- 
cal course is now begun, Edmund was matriculated at the 
University of Oxford. Thence, no long time afterwards, 


he removed to Paris. Speaking of his career at Oxford, 
his biographer observes :~— 


**In this, the earliest school of his life, Edmund left such hon- 
ourable traces of his career, that, forty years later, his preceptors 
still cherished the touching recollections of it. A letter is still in 
existence, written by his preceptors to the supreme Pontiff, with 
the view of enabling him to appreciate the sanctity of their former 
disciple......6This young man,’ they say, ‘born of pious parents, 
the child of an admirable mother, whose life and death have gained 
her the title of the “flower of widows,’’ had learned from her 
instruction and example, even at a tender age, the lessons of holy 
asceticism. Habituated from his earliest years to the spirit of 
sacrifice and of prayer, he found no true pleasure but in frequent- 
ing holy places and the society of pious friends ; he had no taste 
for frivolous amusements, and, not couteut merely with fleeing from 
all dangerous occasions, he cultivated habitually within himself the 
spirit of penance’...... Wonderful as was his practices of self-denial, 
assuredly they would have been as nothing but for that interior 
tharity which constantly animated him, and made him grow in 
grace before God, and in favour with men.” 


Edmund was accompanied to Paris by his brother 
Robert. It may well be supposed that Mabila did not 
see these dear children quit their home, at so critical an 
epoch of their lives, without the natural anxieties of a most 
tender mother. Paris, the most celebrated among the 
universities of the times, and the resort of the youth of all 
nations, was a scene of temptation to the untried virtue 
even of such youths as the sons of Raynald and Mabils. 
But the tender mother knew that she was giving up her 
precious charges more absolutely than ever into God’s 
hands. She knew not how soon the time would come 
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when she would be able to intercede for them with a yet 
more powerful and efficacious prayer. Shortly after 
Edmund and Robert had taken up their abode at Paris, 
Mabila fell ill, and Edmund, her first born, was recalled 
to Abingdon, to attend the last illness, and receive the 
dying benediction of his saintly parent. Mabila yielded 
up her pure spirit into the hands of her Creator and Re- 
deemer, and her body was interred in the chapel of Holy 
Cross, at Abingdon, where the place of its sepulture was 
noted by this short but expressive inscription— 


“Hic tumulata jacit Mabyla, flos viduarum.” 


Edmund, immediately after his mother’s death, returned 
to his studies at Paris. He there passed through a fiery 
trial of difficulties and temptations, without, as far as 
appears, a single important failure. Not so much as one 
*‘ hair of his head was singed’”’ in the furnace. Next to 
the victorious grace of God, and the intercession of his 
heavenly Mother, he was indebted for this singular protec- 
tion, to the lessons of sanctity which, from the first dawn 
of reason, he had imbibed at the lips of his parents, and 
especially of her whose eyes he had just closed. Mabila, 
when he first entered upon his academical career at Paris, 
had given him, as the best proof of her love, an under- 
garment, such as that which St. John the Baptist is re- 
lated in Scripture, to have worn in the desert, as a safe- 
guard against the dangers of corporal ease and indo- 
lence. It is recorded that at this period of his history, 
St. Edmund was visited by extraordinary consolations, 
as well as subjected to strong personal conflicts with 
the Evil Spirit and his earthly ministers, Certain it 
is that the singular devotion which our Saint ever after- 
wards entertained towards St. John the Evangelist, was 
due to a vision by which, during this period of his life, he 
was assured of the special love and favour of that virgin 
apostle. 

St. Edmund contrived to make time, amid his literary 
occupations, for the service of the poor and afflicted. His 
presence was the occasion not only of instant relief to the 
suffering patients, but of several extraordinary cures. He 
began, thus early, to manifest that extreme and almost 
eccentric horror of money, which ever characterized him. 
When, as a student, he received anything for which he 
had not immediate use, he would take the money to the 
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window, and there cover it over with dust, which he de- 
scribed as its kindred element. The consequence, which 
might have been foreseen, was, that this money became 
the prey of thieves, and that the youthful Edinund was 
often left without the means of relieving the distress with 
which he was after brought into contact. But, as a com- 
pensation for these disadvantages, Edmund acquired by 
an action, which may be termed a saintly idiosyncracy, 
that contempt of wealth which has made his life so signal 
a protest against one of the most repulsive of sins—eccle- 
siastical avarice. : 

Edmund had now taken his degree as Master of Arts, 
and was a teacher of profane literature. It is related that 
he was induced to change his course of study, and _ to 
devote himself exclusively to theology, by a dream in which 
his mother appeared to him and gently upbraided him for 
his excessive attention to secular studies, ‘‘ What is it, 
my son,” she seemed to say, “‘that you read and teach ? 
What figures are those over which you pore so ardently?”’ 
Edmund replied that they were the lines and circles of 
geometry. His mother, taking him tenderly by the right 
hand, traced upon its palm, three circles, bearing each of 
them one of these three names, Father, Son, Holy Ghost. 
** My dear son,” she added, “‘ these are the figures which 
must henceforth engage your thoughts. As to the others, 
Jeave them alone.”” It was just such a direction as this 
for which Edmund had long waited. All he desired to 
know was, that in devoting himself to the ecclesiastical 
state he was following the will of God, and not merely his 
own personal preferences. : 

Edmund now applied himself with the utmost zeal to the 
study of theology, and was rapidly promoted to the degree 
of doctor in that faculty. This was no mean honour in a 
university so celebrated as was that of Paris. He had 
no sooner received the doctorate than he was appointed to 
give lectures in Holy Scripture and other branches of 
ecclesiastical study. Edmund was not insensible to the 
temptations of his new position. Even the noblest of all 
studies may be pursued with an avidity which is prejudicial 
to the spiritual life, and Edmund found in his new eleva- 


tion an additional motive for redoubling his watchfulness 
over himself. 

















*‘Hence,”’ says his biographer, “ while occupied in the study of 
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theology, he adopted fresh exercises of the spiritual life, prolong- 
ing his prayers and holy readings, and depriving himself of 
sleep during the greater portion of the night. Daily assistance at 
Mass, and at the Divine Office did not satisfy his fervour. He made 
a practice of rising every night to sing the matins in choir. The 
bell which called the canons to the church of St, Mercy, at midnight, 
was his signal for rising to assist. Matins over, he repaired to the 
altar of the Blessed Virgin, where he remained in devotion till day- 
break ; and there gave audible proofs of the spiritual raptures with 
which he was favoured. At break of day, he heard mass. He then 
quitted the church and betook himself, without either rest or 
refreshmeut, to the labours of his theology class. After a day given 
up to studies, which were doubly prized by him, because they con- 
cerned God, and wrapped him up in God, the moment he was at 
liberty he would repair again to the church, recite the vespers, and 


spend long hours with God.”—p. 74. 


All this time Edmund was not yet a priest. His dear 
mother’s dream, in which she saw by anticipation the 
glories and labours of the priesthood resting on his head in 
the form of a crown of thorns radiant with glory, still 
awaited its accomplishment. At length came the happy 
days of his ordination and of his first mass. After receiv- 
ing the priesthood, Edmund returned to his native country, 
and took up his residence at Oxford, where, according to 
some authors, he gave lectures in Aristotelian logic, and 
afterwards in theology. At length he entered upon mis- 
sionary duties. The theatre of his evangelical labours 


comprised the counties of Oxford, Gloucester, and 


V orcester. Roe 

The Church at that period scems to have exhibited its 
average proportion of difficulties and consolations. We 
hear of clergy as well as laity who were deeply infected 
with the spirit of worldliness. On the other hand, there 
were many men of promise, especially among the young. 
Edmund had acquired, at the university, the rare but feli- 
citous art of gaining the confidence and affection of this 
important class. The evils with which he was brought 
into contact were those rather of passion than of pride ; 
hence his preaching was not rarely the means of converting 
souls to God on the spot, for the spirit of a contemptuous 
philosophy placed no obstacles in the way of his assaults 
upon the heart and conscience. Among Edmund’s numer- 
ous conversions, there was one of extraordinary interest. 
He had won, without knowing it, the deep veneration of 
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Ella, Countess of Salisbury, consort of the brave and illus- 
trious, but profligate William of Salisbury, surnamed 
Longsword. He was brother of King John, and had taken 
part in the civil tumults of that reign, being in morals no- 
wise superior to the common run of courtiers and cavaliers 
who surrounded the prince. He was never seen in the con- 
fessional, nor at communion, even at Paschal time. His 
admirable Countess used all her influence in vain, and 
finding it useless, betook herself to prayer. Failing by 
other means to secure the dearest object of her life, she 
had recourse, like many another discreet wife, to a holy 
stratagem. Edmund came into the neighbourhood to 
preach, and as his fame was great, it was not hard to get 
a man of the world to go and hear him. Ella sueceeded 
so far without difficulty. The proud knight was delighted 
with the preacher’s eloquence, ‘and upon that hint, Ella 
contrived to effect an interview. Scarcely had the knight 
come into Edmund’s presence, when he seemed visibly 
overpowered by that mysterious influence which the very 
look of a saint often seems to carry with it. William 
turned to his countess, in the first moment of the inter- 
view, with the words, “ He is a saint.”’ In a few days the 
haughty and profligate knight was an altered character. 
He was seen at communion, manifesting unquestionable 
signs of a contrite and converted heart. Edmund’s next 
step was to give over the new convert in charge to the 
venerable hermit who had received his confession. Under 
this holy guidance the count was rapidly confirmed in 
good courses. A year later he was seized with a mortal 
illness. He immediately sent off for the Bishop of 
Salisbury (Richard Poor) to bring him the last sacra- 
ments. On the bishop entering his chamber with the 
Most Holy in his hands, the count, who was in a 
raging fever, threw himself on the floor, and, calling for a 
cord, put it round his neck, exclaiming, with tears and 
groans, that he was the most guilty of criminals, and a 
traitor to his God. In that posture he made his confession 
and received the Viaticum. <A few days later he gave up 
his soul to God, amid the most evident signs of genuine 
repentance. His Countess, by Edmund’s advice, entered 
aconvent, where she lived a live of the greatest perfec- 
tion. 

Now all this certainly illustrates what we said at the 
outset about the uniformity of saintly manifestations and 
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experience. No one who knows anything about the pre- 
sent state of the Church will say that there is anything in 
the history just recorded which might not have happened 
now-a-days as well as six centuries ago. Mutatis 
mutandis, the story has its counterparts in every time of 
the Church. ; 

These years in which St. Edmund was gaining souls to 
God as a humble missionary, seem to have been the most 
outwardly peaceful of his life. New scenes of duty, new 
trials of heroic virtue awaited him. His mother’s vision of 
the crown of thorns was not as yet completely realized. 
While pursuing the even tenour of his way in the path of 
an apostle, never dreaming that any eye was upon him but 
that All-seeing Eye in the active consciousness of whose 
paternal and beneficent protection he had ever lived, 
Edmund was all the while attracting the notice of his 
ecclesiastical superiors, and being by them marked out for 
places of higher dignity and more complicated responsibili- 
ties. The Archbishop of York, who had been one of his 
pupils, offered him a series, or, rather, a cluster, of bene- 
fices. Although the practice of holding benefices in plu- 
rality was encouraged at that time by many considerable 
precedents, nothing could induce Edmund to give in to it. 
He was reluctantly induced, at the archbishop’s urgent 
solicitation, to receive one cure, which he resigned after 
a few months, on the plea of desiring to resume his resi- 
dence in the university. He tried the academical life once 
more, but became more than ever convinced that his voca- 
tion was for the active ministry. He accordingly re- 
turned to the diocese of Salisbury, which at that time, 
as till recently, included Abingdon, the place of his birth 
and of his boyish recollections. The bishop (Richard 
Poor) offered him a canonry of his church, which he 
accepted, though not without difficulty, in order that 
he might not be a charge upon the populations he 
might be called to evangelize. The bishop and chapter 
received him with open arms." He soon found, ‘pro- 
bably to his gratification, that this new dignity involved 
more of duty than remuneration; for, in 1224, when 
Edmund was inducted into his stall, the beautiful cathe- 
dral of Salisbury was in process of erection, and to defray 
the enormous expenses of the building, the chapter had, 
very honourably to themselves, resolved upon foregoing 
the greater part of their revenues for the period of seven 
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years. With the canonry of Salisbury Edmund received 
a presentation to the neighbouring benefice of Calne, 
where he devoted himself to the work of an apostolic mis- 
sionary with the most exemplary zeal. Our limits con- 
strain us to pass over the interesting details given by the 
Abbé Massé of this passage in our saint’s life. 

But Divine Providence had other duties and other trials 
in store for this child of Its care, this vessel of Its election. 
The primatial See of Canterbury was, at that epoch of 
England’s history, in splendour and public estimation, what 
it is even now in barren rank ,»—the post of honour nearest to 
the throne itself. An ecclesiastical dignity which, in the 
eyes of a faithful people, was second to none in the world 
but that of the Sovereign Pontiff himself, would go hard 
towards disputing even with the temporal ‘monarchy itself 
the palm of national homage. In the view of a religiou 
mind, moreover, there was at that time shed aroun 
the time-honoured mitre of Canterbury a halo of lustre 
which might well seem to withdraw it from the visions of 
even the most soaring ambition, and to invest it with a 
more than earthly prestige. It was associated in the 
memory of the immediate forefathers of persons then 
living* with a name which had won for it immortal glory, 
and which might seem a sort of index to the course of suf- 
fering or of disgrace, for which any one must prepare him- 
self who allowed that mitre to descend upon him; _ of 
suffering, should he take God’s part in the conflict, of ‘dis- 
grace, eternal and irremediable, and poorly purchased 
indeed by any momentary ease, should he betray the 
cause of ecclesiastical independence for which that glorious 
martyr had shed his blood. 

The Pontiff who at that time ruled the Church was 
Gregory IX. He was now ninety years of age, but in full 
possession of all his mental faculties. His reign had been 
remarkable for the canonization of three illustrious saints, 
St. Dominic, St. Francis of Assisi, and St. Antony of 
Padua. He had himself pronounced the panegyric of St. 
Francis. When the See of Canterbury became vacant he 
directed all his energies to the important work of giving to 
England a primate equal to the necessities of the time. 





*St. Thomas was martyred in 1071, 150 years before St 
Edmund's time. 
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We are now in the year 1231. Richard, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had died on the 3rd of August, in Italy, on 
his way from Rome, where he had been lodging certain 
complaints against King Henry IIL., and his minister, 
Hubert de Bourg, as well as several clergymen, who had 
received a plurality of be:efices with care of souls. On 
hearing the news of Richard’s death, the monks of Can- 
terbury, upon whom devolved the duty of choosing his 
successor, determined on electing Neville, Bishop of 
Chichester. Neville is «described as having been an 
upright and honourable man, and a trusty chancellor of 
the king, who was accordingly gratified by the election, 
and proceeded to place N»ville in possession of the tempo- 
ralities of his see. But tome had not as yet expressed 
her opinion. When the monks presented themselves in 
the Holy City to petition fora confirmation of their choice, 
an English doctor, who was attached to the Papal court, 
Simon de Langton, was commissioned to inquire into the 
qualifications of the prelate elect. He reported to the holy 
Father that Neville was not sufficiently versed in theology 
and canon law, and, moreover, was rather too much of a 
politician. Gregory hereupon summoned the monks into 
his presence, and recommended them to make another 
choice. ‘ Choose me,”’ were his words, ‘‘ a bishop who 
shall be at once the faithful pastor of souls, the shining 
light of the English Church, and a devoted son of the 
Holy See.’’ 

The following year the monks proceeded to a second 
election, and their suffrages fell upon John, their prior, a 
good man, who had grown old within the walls of his 
monastery, and had small ideas beyond it. He resorted 
immediately to Rome, and presented himself before the 
Sovereign Pontiff in Whitsun week, The Pope, as 
before, made over the archbishop elect to the examiners, 
who pronounced, after examining him for three consecu- 
tive days upon nineteen articles, that they found in him no 
cause of rejection. Nevertheless, the penetrating eye of 
Gregory discerned in his age a disqualification for an office 
of such importance and difficulty. The good old man was 
only too happy to be released from a charge which he had 
not courted, and which he was unwilling to sustain, Once 
more the monks had their liberty of ,choice returned to 
them, and this time with a still more pressing injunction 
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to bethink themselves of their responsibility, and to choose 
a prelate worthy of the occasion. 

Nothing daunted, the good monks betook themselves to 
a third election, and this time were more unfortunate than 
on either of the preceding. They now chose John Le 
Blond, an Oxford divine. The choice was disapproved at 
Rome for two grave reasons; the first, that it was actuated 
by simony, the second, that it had fallen upon a pluralist. 
Above all, it was notorious that Le Blond had taken part 
with King John against the Church. 

All this time the noble church of Canterbury was 
widowed of her chief pastor, and the faithful of the diocese 
dispersed like sheep without a shepherd. The Pope felt 
that he had now no alternative but to take the matter into 
his own hands. Casting his practised eye, which age had 
not dimmed, around the Church in England, and deeply 
impressed with the emergency of the occasion, he at length 
fixed upon Edmund, whom he had formerly appointed to 
preach the Crusade to the Holy Land. He then proposed 
to the monks, who were at Rome with their last unfortu- 
nate choice, to unite their suffrages upon Edmund, Trea- 
surer of Salisbury. ‘To secure that no time might be lost, 
he sent on the confirmation of the appointment, accom- 
panied by the pallium. Ldmund was proposed to the 
Chapter, and elected by the majority, though not without 
some dissentient voices. ; 

Poor Edmund! Buried in the retirement of his rec- 
tory at Calne, reciting his office in the stillness of the 
night, or traversing those chalky uplands amid the dust 
and heat of the day, he little knew what trials were com- 
ing upon him under the form of dignity, and with the 
intention of honour. The deputies of the Chapter, charged 
with the letters of election, proceeded on their way to 
Salisbury, where it was expected the Archbishop-elect 
would be found, in the discharge of his duties as Trea- 
surer. The Dean of Salisbury, who was in residence, 
gave the deputies a courteous reception, and having 
learned the purpose of their mission, gave vent to expres- 
sions of joy, mingled with regret: ‘‘ Welcome,”’ said the 
goed Dean, ‘‘ welcome, yet unwelcome visitors are ye. 

Velcome, since ye come to tell us of the honour done to 


our Church, in choosing an archbishop from its ranks; 


unwelcome, since ye come to take away from us, to 
make him your bishop, not the treasurer, but the treasure, 
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of our Church.’”? The deputies, disappointed in their 
search, proceeded by the Dean’s direction, to Calne. On 
entering the presbytery, they could not contain themselves 
for joy, snd cried out in the presence of the little house- 
hold: ‘‘ Rejoice with us. Your master is the new Pri- 
nfate of all England!’ The servants, who adored their 
kind and loving master, were in such joy that they began 
clapping their hands.* One who was most in his master’s 
confidence, burst into his study, where Edmund was read- 
ing. “ Master, father,’’ exclaimed the delighted youth, 
‘** here are all the monks of Canterbury come to tell you 
that you are chosen primate!’’ Whether the zealous 
youth had an eye to the present usually given on such 
occasions to the first messenger of such tidings, authors 
do not tell us. For ourselves we doubt it. Kdmund, 
as we have said, was at his book. He quietly looked 
round, then kept silence for awhile, then gently chid the 
attendant for breaking into his study in so uninannerly a 
way. The poor youth stood aghast, and answered not a 
word. ‘Then he withdrew, and told the deputies what a 
sorry reception he had met. The deputies were scarcely 
less amazed than their informant. ‘They had no resource 
but to wait patiently till Kdmund’s usual hour for leaving 
his study. Then, ‘‘ neither sooner nor later,’’| he came 
out to meet the str angers, and received them courteously, 
but with reserve. ‘‘ We are come,”’ said they, “to an- 
nounce to your Grace that you are chosen Archbishop of 
Canterbury.’’ Edmund stood speechless, as if suddenly 
paralysed ; then he burst into tears, and began to sob. 
** Alas, alas,’ he cried, ‘‘ wretched worm that I am, that 
you should know me so little! No, no; you have mis- 
taken me, [am not your man. I have neither the know- 
ledge nor the virtue you think me to have.”’ 

The deputies remained at Calne for the day, and 
Edmund took the opportunity of speaking his mind to 
them with the greatest frankness and simplicity. ‘I will 
never,” said he, “‘ accept a burden which I cannot bear. 
Do not trouble me more. It is useless.’”” And these 
words were uttered with an earnestness which could leave 
no doubt of their sincerity. ‘The next morning the depu- 





* Familia plaudit manibus, Vita 8, Edm. 
+ Nec tardius solito nec celerius. Vita St. Edm. 
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ties returned to Salisbury, having prevailed upon Edmund 
to accompany them into the presence of the bishop, that 
his Lordship might hear from his own lips what they 
declined the responsibility of reporting to him. The 
Bishop, who knew Edmund well, and was prepared for all 
that had happened, represented to him that he was bound 
in conscience to accept the choice of the Chapter, made, 
as it was, with a knowledge of the spontaneous wishes 
of the Sovereign Pontiff. The Dean added, that so far 
as he might take upon himself the office of Edmund’s 
director in this question, he had no hesitation in putting 
him under obedience, to allow the nomination to take 
effect. 

Edmund remained silent, and at length declared that 
he could not satisfy his conscience ;: that the responsibility 
was too heavy, and his powers too weak; that the dean 
must pardon him, and suffer him to withdraw. He then 
returned to Calne. 

Three days afterwards, the Chapter deputies went once 
more in pursuit of him. They now told him that, in the 
unanimous opinions of his friends, he was incurring 
grave sin by his continued and obstinate rejection of a bur- 
den which God had jaid upon him; that he was mistaking 
cowardice for humility, and that the consequence and pen- 
alty of his refusal would be the elevation to the See of Can- 
terbury, of a man who would be the scourge of the Chureh, 
and the ruin of religion. Then Edmund lifted up his eves 
to heaven, and said: ‘f O God, thou knowest my heart, 
and that it is the fear alone of displeasing Thee which 
causes me to accept this otherwise intolerable burden.’’ 
Then turning to the deputies, he added: ‘‘ I do not con- 


sent, but 1am resigned. Do with me as seemeth to you 
best.” ' 

The monks received him into their hands more like a 
prisoner surrendering himself to justice, than one going 
to assume the highest post of honour. On arriving in the 
city, they took Mdmund in their arms, and carried him in 
triumph to the cathedral, amid the acclamations of the 
populace. The Dean had prepared for his reception, and 
when the monks entered the great door of the church with 
their precious charge, the Z’e Deum pealed forth its notes 
of grateful welcome. Edmund was borne in triumph to the 
high altar. There he requested to be left at liberty, and 
prostrating himself on the ground, he burst into tears, and 
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continued to sob audibly during the ceremony. It is said 
that “‘his was the only heart in England which was 
heavy on that joyful day.’’ He received consecration on 
“‘ Letare’ Sunday, 1234. And now the vision of his 
mother was at length fulfilled, at least in one of its parts. 
The crown of thorns was on his head, and the radii of 
glory were beginning to assume more and more of a defi- 
nite shape and lustre. 

We have now brought St. Edmund to_ that period of 
his life in which he becomes a character in English his- 
tory. His vexed and changeful relations with the Third 
Henry, the noble stand made by him for the independence 
of the English Church, his ineffectual protests, his mis- 
understandings with friends, his weary life, his voluntary 
exile, his retirement, peaceful death, and posthumous re- 
nown,—all these are matters of public notoriety, which 
are less to our present subject than the more personal and 
characteristic passages of his life. With a brief notice, 
therefore, of the circumstances which led to his quitting 
England for ever, we will conclude this imperfect sketch, 

The real cause of Henry’s withdrawal from the Arch- 
bishup of the confidence which at first he was eager to 
repose in him, was undoubtedly that deep antagonism of 
principles which must ever separate the champions of 
ecclesiastical independence and the sovereigns of this 
world, who look simply to the aggrandisement of the tem- 
poral power. But, as will often happen, the true cause of 
difference was not that which led immediately to the crisis 
of the dispute and the rupture of all externally amicable 
relations. ‘I'wo circumstances of minor though not incon- 
siderable importance, brought out the incurable nature of 
the estrangement of feeling and principle between the king 
and the primate. The first of these causes was found in 
the Archbishop’s opposition to the views of the king in 
respect of his sister Eleanor, Countess of Gloucester, 
This lady, after the death of her husband, determined, by 
the archbishop’s advice, upon devoting herself to a life of 
widowhood in religion. ‘he king, however, had destined 
her in marriage to Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
and violently opposed the course recommended by the 
Archbishop. He would hear of no obstacles to his plan, 
and accordingly affianced her to Leicester on the morrow 


of the Epiphany, 1238. Leicester hastened to Rome, 
where he obtained a dispensation for Eleanor, and the 
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marriage took place. The king had not long to wait 
before he bitterly repented the consequences of this 
wretched marriage. 

But this was not the only breach between the king and 


the archbishop. Henry had asked the Holy See for a 
legate, and Cardinal Otho was sent in that capacity, This 
act of the king occasioned great displeasure among the 
clergy, who saw in it a determination to overawe the Arch. 
bishop and the Church by the exercise of tyrannical 
power. The Archbishop was silent, sabmissive, and most 
respectful to the legate’s authority. The king’s next step 
was to appropriate the revenues of a vacant benefice, and 
to retard the election of its occupant. Other difficulties 
arose between the Archbishop and his Chapter. 

The archbishop’s only remaining hope was in an appeal 
to the Holy See. At Rome he was most kindly received 
by the Pope, and obtained the redress he desired. But on 
his return to England fresh difficulties arose ; his chapter 
had made an invalid election of a prior ; the Archbishop 
censured and excommunicated the monks, who placed 
themselves in an attitude of defiance. Weakened and 
abaudoned by his friends, he became the victim of royal 
tyranny, and even the Holy See, at the king’s instance, 
revoked its order for the filling up of the benefices created 
by_his iniquitous usurpations. . ; 

With a remarkable difference in character and disposi-: 
tion, there was yet a marvellous coincidence of fortunes 
between St. Thomas and St. Edmund up to this moment 
when they parted company, like SS. Peter and Paul, 
on earth, to be reunited in heaven. Joth had been 
educated at Oxford and at Paris. Both filled the archie- 
piscopal throne of Canterbury. Both were engaged in the 
same struggles with kings of the same name. Both took 
refuge from the storm in France; both in the same monas- 
tery. Both gained by death the victory they had failed to 
obtain in their lives. Edmund’s sweetness and gentleness 
were the best weapons against the feebleness of the third 
Henry. The nerve of St. Thomas was required to cope 
with the astute fury of his predecessor. “St. Thomas,” 
beautifully observes our biographer, ‘‘ led the way; St. 
Edmund followed as a true, but softened, shadow of his 
master.” ; 

Before his final resolve, the Archbishop made a visit of 
devotion to the tomb of his illustrious predecessor, which 
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then marked the spot of his sepulture, and concentrated 
upon itself the piety and munificence of the Catholic world. 
While deeply sunk in pious reflection, his eye was upturned 
for a moment to the gorgeous tomb before him, when from 
behind it there arose a vision full of majesty and sweet 
consolation. It was the martyred prelate himself, wearin 
an aureole so glorious that the gold and jewels of earth 
paled before it. One hand pointed to this diadem of celes- 
tial beauty, the other pointed to the wounds which had 
won it. ‘* Blessed saint,’’ exclaimed the suppliant, “‘ what 
wouldst thou have me do?’’ ‘The,hand which pointed to 
the crown of glory seemed to move slightly in the direction 
of France. Was it imagination, or was it truth? The 
desires of Edmund interpreted it as a divine direction not 
to be slighted. He crept almost unconsciously nearer and 
nearer to the tomb, and made as though he would have 
kissed the feet of the martyred form. But he could not 
reach them. ‘The tears flowed copiously from his eyes, 
Then he heard as from the lips of the martyr these words, 
**My son, why dost thou weep?’’ ‘‘ Blessed father,’’ he 
rejoined, ‘‘ because my unworthiness suffers me not to kiss 
your sacred feet.”” ‘* Weep not, brother,’’ was the reply, 
**the day is not far distant when we shall embrace as 
friends.”’ ; E 

Shortly after, the chalice of his sufferings was full. 
Edmund quitted London in privacy, On reaching Green- 
wich hill he turned round upon the city which lay behind 
him, and gave it his episcopal benediction. He made for 
Pontigny, and entered the monastery. Shortly afterwards 
his health gave evident symptoms of total decay. The 
physicians ordered him to Soissy, where he expired on the 
16th day of November, 1240. His last words on quitting 
his dear retreat were, ‘‘ You will soon see me again.” 
He left it in sickness, and weariness, and solitude. On 
the 20th of November in the same year, true to his pro- 
mise, he returned to that peaceful home. His body was 
carried back to the church in which it still rests. The 
funeral procession was literally a triumph. The number 
of attendants swelled, as it advanced, to such an extent, 
as to fill the roads and obstruct the progress of the caval- 
cade. The churches where it halted were thronged all 
night with persons eager to touch the sacred remains, and 
many were the graces which God accorded to their pious 
devotion. 
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Art. XI—A Summer and Winter in the two Sicilies. By Julia 
Kavanagh. London: Hurst and Blackett, 1858, 


ieee work is one of a class which occupies a large place 
in modern literature, without, we think, adding much 
to its value. ‘Travellers address themselves to readers 
who have but little to learn from their descriptions. They 
have a depressing consciousness that, by reading or by 
personal observation, most readers are qualified to criti- 
cize their statements, and are more likely to do so, or to 
pass over their finest writing upon a hackneyed subject, 
than to seek information or pleasure from their most pains- 
taking researches. The result is, that most travels of the 
present day are simply records of personal feelings, sketchy 
scene-painting of nature, reininiscences, dialogues, pic- 
turesque grouping, and a few telling illustrations of na- 
tional character “and manners; in “which last, indeed, 
very often consists the chief attractiveness and value of 
the work. Society is so full of prejndices! There is 
nothing new under the sun, but we think it must be a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the 19th century, that under a calm 
and indifferent exterior, every individual member of it, 
perhaps, nourishes in secret a brood of prejudices, for 
which he is constantly seeking aliment. Whether these 
be political or religious, they find fitting themes in the 
descriptions of people under foreign governments, and what, 
alas, 1s considered by the majority, a foreign religion. 
And we are bound to say that modern travellers, for the 
most part cater to these appetites with little of charity, 
and still less perhaps of justice. From this charge, at any 
rate, Miss Kavanagh is free. Her theories and likings 
she gives as such ; but her assertions are cautious and dis- 
criminating; and perhaps the ill-humour which in some 
quarters has been excited by her praise of the Italians, is 
the stronger from the feeling, that it is very difficult to 
prove her guilty of partiality. There is truth, telling both 
ways, in the following passage : — 


“ As strange seems to persons who know the Italians tle reproach 
of overflowing imagination and artistic flights, which popular pre- 
judices take the right of fixing on Italy, converting her close caleu- 
lating sons and daughters into an untirifty, romantic race, feeding 
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* 
on art. The following passage in the popular novel, ‘Two Years 
Ago,’ is a very fair specimen of this feeling :— 

‘««It is a credit to any man to feel for any human being; and 
Italy, as she is at this moment, is certainly one of the most tragic 
spectacles which the world has ever seen. LElsley need not be 
blamed for pitying her, only for holding, with most of our poets, a 
vague notion that her woes were to be cured by a hair of the dog 
who bit her—namely, the homeopathic doses of that same art 
which has been all along her morbid and self-deceiving substitute 
for virtue and industry. So, as she has sung herself down to the 
nether pit, Elsley would help to sing her up again,’ 

‘‘T believe the opinions expressed in the above passage embody 
very correctly the popular feeling concerning Italy and the Italians, 
Because the Italians are an artistic people and excel in music, there 
exists in the popular mind a floating myth of a handsome, whiskered 
Italian who sings charmingly, plays on the guitar, and has dune 
nothing else from time immemorial. ‘Art,’ we are told, ‘has all 
along been Italy’s morbid and self-deceiving substitute for virtue 
and industry,’ which means that Italy became a great commercial 
nation, carried on vast trade, and amassed immense wealth, by 
writing sonnets and painting pictures. This does not seem very 
likely, and it is not requisite to refer to history in order to know 
that Italy took the usual means to make money ; she worked hard 
for it, and made art as much a substitute for industry as England 
and America do just now. She was indeed singular in this: that, 
great in commerce, she was also great in every art and science ; but 
the fertility of her geuius cannot detract from the gravity of her 
history ; her arts were the reward of her toil and the fruit of her 
luxury. The sonnets of Petrarca, the Commedia of Dante, the 
Gerusalemme of Tasso, no more acted as substitutes for industry in 
Italy than the dramas of Shakespeare and Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost? 
iu England. The merchant sent forth his ships or counted his 
gold in his marble palace, and the poet sang in the valley of 
Vaucluse, in the exile of Ravenna, or in the dungeon of Ferrara, 
but what had one to do with the other, save that commerce throve 
best, and that poetry was sweetest, when the country was prosperous 
and free ? 

“As to singing herself down to the nether pit, Italy took a less 
swan-like and a surer way to help her natural decay and work her 
own destruction, Nothing so sweet as song, so effeminate as art, 
wrought her miserable ruin. The greediness which lies at the 
heart of great commercial communities, the pitiless jealousy of the 
trader, roused city against city ; sanguinary battles, fierce revenge, 
perfidious hate, disgrace the aunals of every Italian state ; and if, 
in these intestine divisions, so cruel, so relentless, does not lie the 
only cause of Italy’s present condition, no one denies that they 
have helped to make her what she is. ‘ A tragic spectacle,’ indeed ; 
yet perhaps not so really tragic as an Irish famine and an English 
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workhouse. Political enslavement is degrading, but starvation is a 

step lower down to ‘ the nether pit.’ 

“What the Italians were in former times they are still in tem- 
per, though no more in fortune. They work as hard as people can 
work in a country which enterprise has forsaken ; they are rather 
fonder of money than is good for the souls of any people, and 
though they have the artistic feeling which is the gift of their race, 
and which makes them adapt readily poetic speech and cling to 
poetic customs, they practise very little poetry. 

“ A correct ear, a good voice, a slight skill on the gnitar or man- 
doline are common enough amongst the people; but the great 
Italian singers are heard best in London or Paris. The prima donna 
at La Seala, when we were in Milan, was an American; and an 
Englishwoman was the great singer at Florence when we visited 
that city. I doubt, moreover, if from the Alps to the extreme 
point of the Italian boot, there are half as many musical young 
ladies as in London. It is not usual here .to study arts in which 
the student does not expect to excel. This is very matter-of-fact, 
and excludes a good deal of innocent pleasure from life, but the 
truth is, though the world will not believe it, that the Italians are 
by temper a matter-of-fact people.” —Vol. i, pp. 118-23. 


And again, the authoress says :— 


“ A Swiss lady, who had spent half her life in Italy, once told 
me that she liked the Italians ‘because they were so ingenuous.’ 
This is not exactly the name they bear ; but a short acquaintance 
with the Italians made me understand the Swiss lady’s meaning. 
She had found the Italians natural; and with the instinct of a 
correct mind, she could not separate nature from truth. 

*“*Why do we—or rather, why will we—so obstirately forget that 
truth has two aspects—the rigid and the real? That we may be 
very true in our yea and nay, and false in our assumptions of 
position, money, and influence? Is not society in England built on 
such assumptions, and does not society in France follow fast ?. ... 

“All untruths are bad, acted or spoken; but the acted untruth 
has a meanness and a continuousness from which that spoken is free, 
To try and believe that one is not at least as hateful as the other 
in the sight of God, and as despicable in the sight of man, is no 
more and no better than a whitening of the sepulchre—fair with- 
out, foul within. ....... 

“The middle ages are still strong in Italy. Her nineteenth cen- 
tury is yet in the womb of time. She has still the crimes, the 
vices, and the virtues of an era which we buried long ago. 
Feudalism has perished, and railroads are beginning, but the relics 
of the past are too strong to be devied. The great faith united to 
passions that lead to great excesses, the naiveté of speech and man- 
ners, the profound ignorance of history, geography, and all that 
goes beyond the narrowest circle, the scarcity of books, and the 
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scantiness of literary knowledge, and many features which I cannot 
enumerate, all belong to past ages, and show us not merely what 
Italy is, but, in a great measure, what our ancestors have been.” — 
Vol. i. pp. 136-39. 


The extracts will show the justice and good feeling of 
Miss Kavanagh’s strictures upon the character of the peo- 
ple with whom she spent some time, and incline us to adopt 
her views, as far as they go, of Italian society. And this 
we do the more decidedly because she does not attempt 
too much. She does not generalize or amplify beyond 
what a traveller’s limited means of observation would jus- 
tify, and we find ourselves attaching a certain value to 
impressions, which, though slight, are so evidently geu- 
uine. ‘They are of a varied character. As usual, we find 
that the good which religion has done, or would do, the 
governments of this world prevent and spoil. More than 
a volume of the exaggeration of the times is expressed to 
us in the following passage. 


“‘Indeed, of all countries, this is the last where a man should 
become a priest without having the duties of the priesthood to fill 
up his days. Idleness ends in the displeasure of the Bishop, and 
too much knowledge in the suspicion of the police. Woe he to the 
priest who reads too much, who would educate the people, who is 
suspected of the most moderate liberality. Sooner or later his hour 
will come. No wonder that between this Charybdis and Scylla tie 
timid, the inert, should try to steer, that, like Dum Abon‘tio, in the 
Promessi Sposi, they should be contented with leading quiet, indo- 
lent lives, that can satisfy neither God nor the world. But the 
number of these is comparatively limited. Amongst the priests 
and the monks of this kingdom there is but one groan against the 
bondage in which government keeps them ; and to the honour of 
the whole body be it said, the pious, the indifferent, the good, the 
idle even, all unite in hating the policy that would deprive them of 
the noblest right of the priesthood—to teach aud to kuow.”—Vol. 


i, pp. 84.5. 


Other indications are not wanting of the political cor- 
ruption and mental inertness which would arise precisely 
from such a state of things. Of the cruelties charged 
there are no traces; indeed, elsewhere the authoress makes 
an observation which has often suggested itself to us, and 
which will explain at once her silence upon this subject, 
and the incredible histories with which we are regaled 


by other less conscientious narrators. She says :— 
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‘** Politics here are quite romantic, and rather mythical. People 
tell you gravely foolish stories, or emit opinions of the merits of 
which it is impossible to speak. News are scarce, and always 
doubtful. Where the English newspaper correspondents get the 
marvellous intelligence to which they treat the public, is more than 
I can tell. They speak with a positiveness which excludes doubt— 
they certainly must have secret meaus of obtaining political news. 
As a rule, politics are not spoken of here ; it is not safe.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 168-9. 


No doubt, however, is thrown upon the existence or 
the deteriorating qualities of a most pernicious despo- 
tism, for which, we confess, we are but slightly consoled, 
by the undoubted facts that it does not prevent the enjoy- 
ment of great comfort amongst the masses of the people. 
It is true, also, that here, as elsewhere, religion has 
secured for the poor a degree of respect unknown to.them 
elsewhere. 

Political rights,” says our authoress, “ are to them words devoid 
of meaning. Panem et Circenses, give them bread and festas ; let 
food be cheap, and holydays frequent, they ask for no more. 

“This is a low state of feeling, yet why censure this people ? 
What does the cry for political rights mean all the world over? It 
implies the existence of great wrongs, and here the people, as a 
class, are anything but oppressed. There is no cry against land- 
lords and masters, for land is divided by inheritance, and. commerce 
is not strong enough to crush the weak. The rich and the strong 
of the land do not sit assembled in Senate to make laws for a class 
who, whether right or wrong, matters not—consider those laws 
tyrannic and odious, and burn with hate against their rulers. The 
nobles have none of those substantial privileges which may fairly 
be considered as grievances ; the power of the church is her influ- 
ence—wealthy she is not. Social freedom compensates for the 
absence of political liberty. 

“The game laws are mild, and not much observed, The peasant 
can take his gun and go out for a day’s shooting as well as tho 
prince. No haggard poacher haunts the recesses of the mountains, 
and ends by helping to fill the ranks of the galley slaves. The 
beggar sits in the sun, unmolested by the polizia ; he kneels in the 
church by the side of the daintiest lady, unawed by pews, beadles, 
and respectability. When he wants food he goes to the gates of the 
convent, and receives it without the fear of being captured and 
locked up in the mouk’s cell.’’—Vol. i. pp. 144-6. 


Throughout the work there are innumerable allusions 
to the charities of Italy. The authoress says, with truth, 
that few are aware of their numbers, Rome being con- 
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tent to do good, and leave others to talk of it. We take 
credit to ourselves for having, in the earlier Numbers of 
this publication, given a detailed account of many of these 
various, universal, truly Christian charities. It must be 
admitted, as our authoress adds, with her usual can- 
dour, that the poor do not like these institutions, or at 
any rate that they so far prefer their liberty, that beggars 
are found in as great multitudes as if there were no-such 
means of relief; and this opens a question upon indis- 
criminate alms-giving, which we will leave the philanthro- 
pist and political economist to settle between them, and 
turn with pleasure from these vexed questions to the many 
lovely sketches with which Miss Kavanagh’s work abounds. 
No part is prettier, perhaps, than her description of their 
mountain home in Sorrento; of the kind, good peasant 
family who waited upon them, of the glorious orange 
groves, and the gardens, neglected and rough, (horticul- 
ture does not seem to flourish where all nature presents 
such a profusion of beauty,) but still more lovely than the 
closest care can produce in less favoured regions ; all these 
the authoress thoroughly enjoyed, and vividly describes. 
Her favourite, Carmela, the prettiest girl of the neigh- 
bourhood, industrious and expert in everything she did, 
was specially successful in the rearing of silkworms; and 
from her the authoress learnt some particulars concerning 
their management, which we will give at length, as we do 
not remember to have seen anything so much to the pur- 
pose elsewhere. 


“ Silk is another source of income in this favoured country. The 
rearing of silkworms—a delicate task, requiring constant care—is 
left to women. In the month of May they take the seed, wrap it ia 
a fine linen cloth, and place it in their beds when they rise in the 
morning. This degree of animal heat is sufficient ; but every door 
ad window must be kept securely closed, lest a chill breath of air 
should reach this dainty treasure, which, in the cheapest years, 
costs a ducat an ounce, aud which, this season, rose to four. When 
the seed is hatched, the young worms are placed in a flat basket, 
lined with the youngest and most tender of mulberry leaves. These 
require to be renewed day and night. The worms are never 
touched; the leaves are merely placed above them; they seize 
on them voraciously. The quantity they devour and the noise they 
make in eating are astonishing. It is a curious sight to see whole 
rooms filled with these baskets, with the yellowish white worms 
crawling on their green leaves, and raising and stretching their 


heads in search of food. 
VOL. XLV.—No. XC. 16 
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“When the worm is full sized, it is fed no more. The women 
take it away from the basket, and having ascertained, by drawing 
it backwards, that the silk issues from its mouth, they place it on 
a dry twig ; there it is to weave the mysterious home in which its 
being is transformed. These little creatures take a long time to 
make up their minds—they wander restlessly from point to point 
of their twig, they stretch their heads, they turn round, they 
remain quiet, they move again, at length they begin. First of all, 
they throw around them a fine white silk, which is the sort of down 
in which the chrysalis is enveloped; then, within that, they weave 
their shroud of pure white or shining yellow. Round and round 
turn the unwearied little labourers; two sometimes unite, drawing 
the silk from their mouth with their tiny claws, and working it 
with mingled ardour and patience. Less and less distinct they 
become, until the last dim outline of their diminished body has 
vanished. But their task is not over yet—the outer garment is 
fashioned, it must be lined. It is only when their stock of silk is 
exhausted that they know their labour to be perfect ; then, wearied 
and exhausted, they cease and sleep until the day of the wakening. 
For some, alas! that day never comes. They are taken in their 
helpless state, and baked in an oven, or roasted in the hot noonday 
sun. At the end of Carmela’s garden, close by the olive path on 


the edge of the cliff that seems to hang above the sea, there is a 
rude stone furnace, black with smoke, where their fate is consum- 
mated ; for in the top of that furnace there is a hollow in which an 
iron cauldron fits ; and in the month of August, when the two crops 
of silk are in—the second begins in June—men come, light the 
fire in the furnace, put on the cauldron full of water, and, when it 
boils, throw in the baked and roasted cocoons. The boiling water 
loosens the silk ; with great dexterity the men catch up the flying 
threads, and throw them on a large reel close by. Swift it turns, 
with a buzzing sound, unwinding the beautiful glossy silk, whilst the 
poor black chrysalidx, like mummies in their swathings, cover the 
ground. But nothing must be wasted; they are gathered, and 
sold to bird-fanciers in Naples. Certain outlandish birds, of which 
I have not been able to ascertain the name, feed on this dainty, 
whilst the shining spoils of the victim travel all over the world to 
adorn the beauties of every land. 

‘*The destiny of the chrysalis that is kept for seed is less tragic, 
but almost as brief. After a sleep of two or three weeks, he wakens, 
finds himself provided with a pair of wings, but in a close prison, 
Immediately he sets to task—he moistens his silken house, works 
incessantly, and at length opens a round hole, without cutting the 
silk, and comes forth a dull white butterfly. At once a watchful 
hand seizes him by the wings, and places him on a fig-leaf. There 
he remains a few days to perpetuate a race he shall never behold, 
and die. The grain-like eggs are carefully gathered, steeped in 
the reddest of wine to give the silk a bright colour, then sealed in 
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an earthern jar, and sent to a cool grot in Castellamare. There is 
no place in Sorrento cool enough to preserve them properly.’’— 
Vol. i. pp. 26-30. 


During the time of her residence at Sorrento, the 
authoress took an excursion to the Island of Capri, of 
which she gives us a very slight and sketchy account, 
chiefly interesting from the contrast afforded by the wild 
loveliness of the place, with the darkness of the historical 
reminiscences which attach to it. Here, as is well known, 
the monster Tiberius secluded himself during the latter 
part of his life, enacting scenes of blood and horror, more 


fitted for the infernal regions than for the fastness of nature’s 


wildest and most secluded beauty. She has resumed her 
dominion over the spot; there, where Tiberius’s victims 
were hurled into the sea, the peasant feeds his goats not 
unpursued, alas! by the fatality of the place. 


*‘ Then our guide took us to the lighthouse, whence Tiberius had 
his victims cast into the sea, and said, emphatically :— 

“¢ From this rock my father was throwing a log of wood into the 
sea, when he fell forwards and was dashed down; his body was 
never found,’ 

‘“‘ We were shocked, but without showing any emotion, our guide 
pursued :— 

«“ «On that other rock, six months afterwards, my grandfather was 
milking his cows, when a blast of wind whirled him off. Half his 
body was found amongst the rocks four months later.’ ”—Vol. i. p. 
245. 


The sites of the tyrant’s twelve palaces would appear 
to be indistinguishable, except that of his principal resi- 
dence, in the bedrooms of which the country people keep 
their cows; and a Christian hermitage has been built out 
of its remains. Olive gardens crown its heights, and the 
peasantry manage their affairs and pray to the saints in 
peace, untroubled by traditions of Tiberius, whose story 
was a new and curious problem to Carmela, the peasant 
girl of Sorrento, She troubled herself immediately about 
his eternal destination, and it was not till after some con- 
sideration she could make up her mind that he went 
“ dritto all’ inferno.”? Some centuries ago she would have 
had better grounds for her opinion. She had great rea- 
son, as we all have, to bless the lapse of ages. Merivale 


has described the island as ‘‘ furrowed here and there by 
those caverns celebrated for the play of coloured light in 
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their recesses, which, after having amused and astonished 
the curious of our time as recent discoveries, ‘are now 
ascertained to have been the forgotten ‘haunts of Roman 
‘Juxurv.’’* One of these caverns is thus described by our 
authoress :— 

“ At length we reached a low arch in the cliff. We entered the 
little boat, and bent our heads on our knees. When we looked up, 
we had left day—we were floating in azure. We hal entered the 
blue gloom of the grotto. Words cannot describe colour; here even 
painting fails. All we looked at was blue rocky wall and roof, sea, 
and surrounding air; but it was not the blue of the Italian sky 
pervaded with light. We saw every object distinctly, yet a sunless, 
vapoury, azure ether seemed to surround us. 

“Its colour is the only hold this fairy-like place gives to descrip- 
tion. Itis but a grotto of moderate size, into which the sea flows, 
and with stalactites pendent from its roof. Blue.surrounds you, 
save wliere you see in white the arch through which you have 
passed, ‘ Within you see nothing, save a rock and real red coral 
growing below the water; and, by another magic trick of this 
magic place, everything that enters that water, from the boatman’s 
oar to your own hand, shines bright and white as silver. 

“When the sea is still, the entrance to the Grot Azura is safe 
and easy. When the waves beat against the arched opening it is 
impossible to get in.’”"—Vol. i. pp. 229-30, 


It is difficult to-realize such places as abodes of luxury ; 
and we cannot part from this scene and from our reference 
‘to Mr. Merivale without renewing our warm approval of - 
his excellent work, and recommending to our readers a 
reperusal of the history of the Law of Majestas as 
developed by the great tyrant if we would wish to form an 
adequate opinion on the law as to freedom of opinion or at 
least of its expression as painfully illustrated in our own 

“times. Here we must close our extracts, and our notice 
of these pleasant little volumes. We could wish that in 
any future travels our authoress would be less sketchy in 
her style, and that she would conscientiously apply herself 
to represent the scenes she visits to the mind’s eye of the 
reader, rather than by indistinct images, to convey her 
own passing impressions. 





* See Merivale’s History of the Romans under the Empire, p. 261, 
vol. v. 
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Arr. XIL—Missionary Adventures in Texas and Mexico: a Personal 
Narrative of Six Years’ Sojourn in those Regions, By the Abbé 
Domenech. jTranslated from the French, under the Author’s 
Superintendence.- 8vo, London: Longman, Brown and Co., 
1858. 


E must own to considerable disappointment in the’ 

perusal of this in many respects curious and amusing 
volume. We looked for something more in it than. an 
ordinary book: of travels. The subject is one of deep 
interest for its own sake ;. and our recollection of the older 
records of missionary: adventure in Central and Southern 
America, prepared us to anticipate a great deal of curious 
entertainment in comparing those simple narratives with 
the experience of a modern labourer in the same field, 
no longer in the primeval condition in which the first 
European heralds of the cross found it, but modified by all 
the successive ebbings and flowings of the tide of immigra~ 
tion which the last three centuries have witnessed. We 
regret to say, however, that the Abbé Domenech’s book, 
although a very agreeable one, has very little of this. 
Great part of it, indeed, has but little of the missionary 
character at all. Were it not that the writer is known to 
be a priest, and engaged in the work of his sacred calling,. 
his adventures differ little in their character, or in. the 
interest which they possess, from those of any ordinary 
traveller in the same regions ; and even where -the Abbé’s: 
narrative directly regards the affairs of his priestly office, 
although it undoubtedly: exhibits him as an earnest and 
devoted labourer, struggling with many difficulties and 
trials, moral, social, and physical, yet, as his mission was 
confined exclusively to the European settlers, its story is, 
for the most part, tame and commonplace, and without a 
particle of that romantic interest. which the theme itself: 
would appear to promise. 

The reader,. therefore, who takes up the Abbé’s book;,. 
with his notions of missionary adventure in Mexico drawn 
from the histories of the early sons of St. Dominic’ and 
St. Francis ;—from the career of Tomas Ortiz, and Martin 
da Valencia; or from the still more wonderful successes 
and more complete organization of the Jesuit Fathers in 
the South ;—if his sympathies have been enlisted by the 
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story of the devotedness of Las Casas, or his imagination 
stirred by the brilliant narrative of Bernal Diaz, or the 
still more startling tales of Martin Dobrizhofer,—he will 
lay down the Abbé Domenech’s volume with a feeling of 
vague disappointment. Abbé Domenech has not a word 
to tell of missionary adventure among those races whose 
histories form the great charm of all the older missionary 
narratives; and in this respect, at least, it 1s inferior in 
interest to many of the monthly bulletins of the Associa- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith, and falls infinitely 
short of Father de Smet’s delightful Letters, or of Shea’s 
Catholic Missions among the North American Indians. 
It is difficult, now-a-days, to combine successfully the two 
characters of missionary and tourist. ‘Time was when the 
missionaries of the Church were also the chief pioneers of 
science, Most of our early geographical information 
regarding the East was drawn from the reports of the 
Jesuit, or Franciscan, or Dominican fathers, in whose 
long career of enterprise, during the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, science went hand in 
hand with religion. Down to the commencement of the 
present century, hardly anything was known of China bat 
what had been told by the Jesuit fathers of that glorious 
mission. The periodical issues of the Lettres Edifiantes 
were watched for by the learned of those days with the 
same eagerness with which we now look for some specially 
interesting number of a leading Review; and although 
in the irreverent and irreligious disposition which prevailed 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, insinua- 
tions were freely indulged against the trustworthiness of 
these statements, the latest researches have fully confirmed 
the Jesuit reports of China and its dependencies, in their 
strangest and most improbable details. It is a curious 
evidence as well of the fidelity of these narratives, as of 
the singular immobility of the social condition of the 
country, that, to this day, as exact and as lively a picture 
of the religious, moral, and social state_of the cclestial 
Empire, may be gathered from Du Halde and his 
brethren, as from the most careful and_elaborate among 
the many works which the opening of China has, within 
the last ten years, called into existence. In like manner, 
as regards the national characteristics of the countries 
which form the subject of the Abbé Domenech’s volume, 
if any one will examine the best and most trustworthy of 
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modern writers, from Baron Humboldt, down to Mr. 
Squier or Mr. Helps, he will find that all the best and 
most reliable of their materials, are derived from some 
long-forgotten Padre Civillo, or Fray Domenico. Even the 
most recent philological and ethnological writers, although 
these are preeminently sciences of our own day, scarcely 
make a pretence of original research into the languages or 
races of Central America. The portion of Adelung’s cele- 
brated work Mithridates, on the languages of America, 
although in great part from the pen of Humboldt, is founded 
almost entirely on the labours, whether printed or manu- 
script, of the Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian missionaries, 
to whom alone Europe was indebted for all that was then 
known of those many-peopled and many-tongued regions. 

Now-a-days, however, this isin great part changed. The 
suppression fof the Jesuit Society called home from the 
foreign missions, what all must admit to have been the 
body of men who united with the missionary spirit the 
largest share of cultivation, and the most devoted love of 
science. And although some of their brethren of the other 
Orders had already evinced the will and the capacity to 
resume the work which their withdrawal had_ partially 
suspended, the complete disruption of the ecclesiastical 
system at the Revolution, put an end to every hope which 
might else have been entertained. The history of the 
Missions from 1789 till 1830, is almost a blank. 

Since the date of their revival, a revival which whether in 
boldness and extent of enterprise, or in generous devoted- 
ness, or in practical organization, may bear comparison 
with the most glorious of i sician 


The brave days of old ;— 


the hard and painful ‘details of every day strictly profes- 
sional labour have left little room for the pursuit of what 
the world regards as more interesting and attractive. The 
modern race of missionaries, have, for the most part, 
proved men of the field, rather than of the closet; and 
although even among these may be found names not 
unworthy of the most distinguished periods in the literary 
history of the missions,—as for example, Fathers Huc and 
Gabet, and even the already mentioned Father de Smet— 


yet it must be confessed that this has not been their ordi- 


nary characteristic. 
We had hoped that Abbé Domenech’s work was 
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destined to’ add another to this interesting series, But 
although the narrative, generally speaking, is agreeable 
enough, and although the Author professes that his “ prin- 
cipal purpose has been to portray the missionary’s 
favourite life, his internal struggles, his physical and moral 
sufferings ; and that he does littke more than notice in 
passing a variety of other subjects, which have but an 
indirect relation to his chequered and perilous existence,’’ 
yet we cannot realize to ourselves in it the true ideal of 
missionary adventure, nor feel in it much more than the 
ordinary interest which attaches to the adventures which 
are narrated, as mere incidents of travel, even when the 
travel is directly connected with the sacred duties of the 
writer’s ministry. ‘There is too much seeking after effect 
in the narrative, to permit us to enter into the facts, irres- 
pectively of the narrator. It lacks the hearty tone and the 
genuine simplicity of the true masters in the same school. 
There is more food for reflection, not to say more real and 
natural interest, in a single chapter of Bernal Diaz, or 
Father Dobrizhofer, than in the entire of the Abbé’s 
laboured and highly wrought narrative. 

And yet it must be fairly confessed that the good Abbé’s 
narrative coutains abundant matter for edification, and 
even for admiration. ‘The whole life of the Texas mis- 
sionary, as described by him, is an example of Christian 
humility and thoroughly unselfish devotedness, to which 
not even the coldest sceptic could be insensible. The 
truly apostolic poverty ; the absolute destitution which 
appear to have been the normal condition of missionary 
life among the semi-barbarous, or rather the wholly 
de-civilized medley of races which forms the population of 
that strange province; the numberless hardships which 
they voluntarily undergo ;. the variety of dangers to which 
they are daily exposed; above all the hard, unyielding, and 
ungrateful material upon which the missionary among the 
Enropean settlers in Texas has to labour,—all these are 
characteristics which, if stated naturally and with simpli- 
city, would not fail at least to edify the fervent, if not to 
increase the interest of the casual reader. But we regret 
to say that most of the effect of these excellent materials is 
marred by the effort at fine writing, with which they are 
presented, and the elaborate sentimentality with which 
they are overlaid. 

The early history of Texas need not be related here ; 
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but the Abbé has briefly explained the present. condition 


of the mixed population of the state, which it may be well 
to premise, in order that his own relations to them-may be 
the better understood. The population, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, is a very mixed: one,.and its religious compo- 
sition is equally varied. ‘* The Mexicans and Indo-Mexi- 
cans are Catholics; for want of proper instruction, how- 
ever, the religion of the great majority is very superficial, 
the great truths of the faith are overlooked, and the most 
essential duties of a Christian neglected. They greatly 
need enlightened guides to direct their steps to the pure 
light of true Christianity, and would be readily led by 
them ; for, in all matters appertaining to religion they are 
sincere, childlike in simplicity, and lend a docile ear to the 
teachings of the priest. ‘The Creoles, also, who are nota 
numerous body in ‘Texas, profess the Catholic faith. 
Among the Anglo-Americans, methodism and presbyteri- 
anism prevail. Episcopalians, baptists, quakers, and 
anabaptists are not at all numerous; ‘and the mormons 
have but one establishment in the north-east. As to the 
Indiaus, the religion varies with the tribe ;. and it is not 
easy to furnish correct details, as the only information we 
have respecting their religious worship comes to us from 
prisoners who have aaeneet and in them implicit faith 
should not be placed. ‘The Comanches worship the Sun 
and the Light, are very superstitious, and their priests or 
prophets give them amulets which preserve them, as they 
say, from every danger from man and beast. Their 
priests are physicians, and employ the simplest and most 
effectual means of becoming prophets. During the night, 
wrapped in long- white dresses, they run on foot, or fly on 
horseback across the prairies, to reconnoitre the moving 
caravans, with a view of ascertaining the direction they 
take, and of counting the number of travellers. In the 
day time, disguised in a thousand different ways, they 
penetrate into towns and cities to spy about, and take 
observations.. On their return, they deliver in the most 
solemn manner, as the revelations of the Spirit, certain 
indications which experience subsequently proves to be 
correct. The other Indians supplicate the Great Spirit, 
whom they place in heaven, whence he extends his protec- 
tion to them. All they ask is, that he would send them 
great success: inthe chase, and rich booty in pillage.’”’—~ 
pp. 11, 12, 
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* Of the Indian portion of the population, unfortunately, 
the Abbé cannot speak from his own experience. The 
old Indian ‘missions of San Antonio, San Saba, San 
Francisco, and several others established among the 
Apaches, the Cenis, the Tejas, and the Aes, had been 
completelyj disorganized by the successive revolutions 
through which the country has passed; and although a 
partial revival has been originated since the establishment 
of the Vicariate Apostolic of Texas in 1842, and the sub- 
sequent erection of the episcopal see of Gulveston, the 
Abbé Domenech’s labours were altogether confined to the 
European mission of ‘Texas. What he tells of the native 
population is derived from the information of others. 


‘« The stationary tribes do not bury their dead, but heap branches 
of trees and earth on the bodies to protect them from wolves and 
other wild animals. The bodies are heaped promiscuously one 
over the other, so that, should the tribe remain for any considerable 
time in the same place, the pile assumes the form of mounds or 
hillocks of dead, which the whites call an Indian Mount. The 
Lipans, on the contrary, and other wandering tribes, bury their 
dead here and there in trenches, generally in the depths of the 
woods and thickets. They conceal the body under alternate layers 
of earth and branches, then cover the grave with greensward, and 
over it interlace the boughs of trees in the most graceful manner, 
thus forming a kind of rustic vault, which serves to shelter and 
protect the lonely tomb, Notwithstanding the minute historical 
researches I have instituted, with a view of discovering the origin of 
the first inhabitants of Texas, and the first European establish- 
ments in these countries, I have failed in collecting any exact 
information as to events which occurred prior to the seventeenth 
century. Historians are either entirely silent as to the points de 
départ, the degrees and the distance, or dismiss the subject with a 
few vague and unsatisfactory indications. The name of the 
country, as well as the name of its tribes and rivers, has been 
changed. At the beginning of the Christian era, a colony of 
Fultecs seems to have settled on the banks of the Rio Grande, 
Historians have often made mention of this powerful tribe ; but 
without any authority whatever, for it left no other trace of its 
existence than avague tradition. The Toltecs, before their emigra- 
tion into Mexico in the seventeenth century, had inhabited the 
north-western part of Texas, between the Rio-Grande, the Red 
River, and the southern portion of New Mexico. This tribe, the 
most ancient of all those of which we have any knowledge, sub- 
jected Mexico to its laws, aud had some idea of the sciences and 
the useful arts. The spirit of their laws was mild, their custom 
characterised by benevolence, their religion an imperfect imitation 
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of Catholicism. They cultivated maize, and knew the use of choco- 
late ; and cacao nuts served them as money. There can be no 
doubt that that part of Texas which is so much frequented at the 
present day by the Comanches, and more particularly the banks of 
the Colorado, was peopled by the Aztecs at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, that is, before one of their chiefs, called Huitziton, 
led them to the conquest of Mexico. This was a work of no small 
labour, and was not accomplished until toward the middle of the 
thirteenth century. At that epoch the Aztecs completely destroyed 
the work of the Toltecs, extended their empire, and instituted the 
sacrificing of human victims, which increased so fearfully during 
the sixteenth century. This mighty empire fell, as all know, in 
1521, with Quauhtemozin, their last monarch. There is no resem- 
blance whatever between tle Aztecs, a brave, spirited race of men, 
tall, well proportioned and vigorous, and the two pretended Aztecs, 
who were lately exhibited in Europe ; nor have they anything in 
common with the brave adversaries of Fernando Cortes, save the 
name, which has been given them without any historic grounds. 
I am disposed to believe that if the pure Aztec blood exists at the 
present day, it runs in the veins of the Comanches. The Aztecs 
were idolaters, They adored no living creature, as some historians 
state: the objects of their worship were various idols. The Otonites 
were a great and widely-spread nation in the sixteenth century. 
They inhabited a large territory, which stretches along the bor- 
ders of, the Guif of Mexico, and extends far inland from the 
province of Panuco to Nueces. The Otonites were idolaters, and 
rose frequently in arms against their Mexican conquerors. There 
is a hiatus, both in history and tradition, after the emigration of 
these great tribes, which no research has been able to supply.”— 
pp. 12-14. 


Although the race is rapidly disappearing, nevertheless 
the Abbé reports their numbers as still considerably 
beyond what is popularly believed. 


“ The Indians are, even to the present day, so numerous, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to New Britain, that years must elapse before civili- 
sation and the ‘ fire-water’ will dissipate them, or even render them 
less redoubtable. It is only ignorance of their numbers and the 
extent of the territory which they occupy, that can induce a belief 
that the race is almost extinct. It is true that European and 
American emigration is incessantly narrowing these limits along 
the sides of the Rocky Mountains and New Mexico; but ere tiie 
mocassin of the last Red Skin ceases to tread down the grass of the 
prairies, thousands of cvulonists will be obliged to irrigate those 
solitudes with their sweat. Tact and strength avail but little 
against savages, for, in tact and strength the North American pale 
faces are mere children in comparison with the Red Skins, ‘The 
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territory occupied by the Indians is covered with troops of buffaloes, 
herds of deer, and: other animals which supply them with food; 
and it is intersected by rivers abounding with fish, which they con- 
vert to the best use. Colonisation deprives them every day of a 
part of their possession, and consequently, of a part of their sub- 
sistence;- but the real enemy for some is the strong water, for others, 
the small-pox; which commit incredible ravages amongst them. 

“ The civilisation therefore, of the Indians, is only to be effected 
by the introduction among them of the Catholic religion. The 
experience of many years on different parts of the American terri- 
tory proves this assertion, On the frontiers, and in the neighbour- 
hood of great colonising establishments, the attempts at introduc- 
ing civilisation among the Red Skins are almost always without 
success. ‘The North Americans have abused the confidence, good 
faith, and helplessness of the Indians; they have illused and 
massacred them without pity on different occasions, and the 
Indians ever seek-revenge for these things. In the war of Florida, 
General Taylor employed blood-hounds to tear and devour his 
euemies, The forked tongue of the ‘ pale faces’ is a term which 
characterises the bad faith of the Yankees in their intercourse with 
the Indians.. Nearly all the agents who carry on the fur trade 
directly with the Indians for the great Fur Companies, are French, 
Canadians,-or Creoles. In the fastness of the wilderness, among 
the tribes who have had little or no intercourse with the Americans, 
the introduction of civilisation is more easy ; religion makes rapid 
progress ; the natives of the soil become fervent Christians; and 
although they continue intrepid hunters, they lose all ferocity of 
character, aud devote themselves to agricultural pursuits.”— 
pp- 130 31. 


The geographical distribution of these tribes has under- 
one many changes since the commencement of the revo- 


utionary wars, 


“In the north and west of Texas, the Indians are very numerous; 
and the most savage, as well as the most importaut tribe, is that of 
the Comanches. It is also the tribe which is most to be feared, 
for it is said to number 40,000 warriors. But who can prove the 
fact? The ‘Apaches and the Navajos come sometimes on hunt- 
ing-excursions to Texas, but they remain generally in New Mexico, 
in the neighbourhood of Paso-del-Norte and the State of Sonora. 
The Lipans,. the Cathos, the Wakos, and the Delawares, are incon- 
siderable in number and by no means formidable. There are at 
the present day, on the banks of the Rio Grande, round the gulf 
and on the east of Texas, some groups of Manzos (good) Indians, 
remnauts or sections of tribes. 

“Although the Indians are nomades by nature and necessity, 
they lave nevertheless establishments where they sometimes sojourn: 
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for a certain period of years. The warriors in this case spend their 
time in hunting as long as the game lasts, and the remaining por- 
tion of the tribe dwell quietly at their encampment, employing them- 
selves in domestic concerns, the men doing little or nothing, the 
women waiting on the men and doing all the work. During such 
times they prepare their arrows from knife-blades and iron-rings, 
always pointing them with flint; and make spears by firmly bind- 
ing a sword to a long pole, ornamented with carvings, feathers, and 
horse hair, It is also during such resting time, that the skins of 
deer, buffaloes, and wild beasts are tanned and made into garments; 
and sometimes they even till the ground. When a tribe captures 
prisoners, u thing of rare occurrence, the latter cultivate the soil, 
aided by the domestic animals which have been stolen from the 
neighbouring towns. The Lipans encamped a long time near 
Castroville and the adjacent colonies. The thousands of bleached 
skeletons of all kinds of animals which are met with at.every step 
in the plains and woods show that game abounded here, and.that 
the Indians committed dreadful havoc among them. 

“At Fredericksburg, the Comanches, the Apaches, the Lipans, 
and the other tribes engaged in traffic with the colonists. They 
brought horses and the skins of tigers, panthers, and bears, the 
skins of the deer, buffalo, and swan, which they exchanged -for 
brandy, knives, tin, blankets, Venetian pearls, red stuff, and cast-off 
gold lace. In the neighbourhood of the Llano, where strangers 
durst not approach for fear of being scalped, were two Comanch 
villages, which probably do not exist at present. These villages 
were.composed of tents formed of buffalo hides, and ranged .ia 
something like hierarchical order, the chief’s tent being in tlie 
middle, and immediately round it the warriors’, while the rest, of 
the.tribe formed the periphery. The two chiefs were, Santa Anna, 
who died of cholera in 1849, and Bufale-Hunt, notorious for his 
cruelties. These chiefs were paid a small sum in tobacco and other 
merchandise, to secure their good-will towards the settlements on 
the Llano and Fredericksburg ; and the consequence was, that 
while the other colonies were scourged by the Indians, the Llano 
and Fredericksburg establishments were not molested in any way 
whatever. 

“‘ Near these two camps, a little northward, rises the Peak of.the 
Comanches, covered over and sparkling with crystallised quartz, 
in the form of a colossal sugar-loaf, which on sunny days blazes 
like the diamond, This isa spot chosen by the Indians for devo- 
tional purposes: here they assemble to smoke piously through. the 
hollow handles of their axes, sending one puff towards the sun, and 
another towards the earth, and singing the while a monotonous, 
rhythmical chant until a late hour of the night. When amid the 
darkness appears the pale glare of the Indian fires, and when at the 
same time the melancholy and solemn notes are borne on the 
brieze, mingled with the crackling of leaves and the distant sound 
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of the torrent, feelings of ineffable charm spring up in the soul ; 
and this poetic emotion is not a little heightened by the possibility, 
if not by the actual imminence, of danger. 

“More to the north still, about fifty miles from the Llano, are the 
ruins of San Saba and the silver mines worked by Comanches, who 
extract thence ornaments for themselves and for their horses, as like- 
wise balls for their rifles. San Saba was once a Spanish mission, 
where the Franciscans, who instructed the savages in religion and 
agriculture, had a fine church built for their use; but during the 
war of Mexican Independence, the Comanches murdered the mis- 
sionaries and burned-their church, the ruins of which they conceal 
with such care that there is probably no man living, except them- 


‘ selves, who has ever seen them.”—pp. 117-20, 


It will easily be understood, therefore, that in a 
border province like Texas, where, from the continual 
migrations of all classes of adventurers, the Indian 
population is exposed to the worst influences of the pre- 
sence of Europeans alluded to above, hardly any attempt 
has as yet been made by the Catholic missionaries to 
establish themselves amongst them. Sharing, in the 
minds of the natives, the common odium which the crimes 
and cruelties of ages have brought upon the very name of 
“ale face,” the missionary priest could hardly hope to be 
regarded by the Indians otherwise than as an enemy. 
Time, no doubt, and the devotedness of a true Christian 
ministry, would dissipate these fears and disarm these 
suspicions. But Abbé Domenech expresses his firm con- 
viction that in the present war and hatred of Texas, 
*f any priest who would go among the Comanches to con- 
vert them would be scalped at the outset.’’-—p. 131. 

We should add, however, that one illustrious member of 


the native American race came under the Abbé’s ministry. 


“IT had the honour to bless the marriage of the living descendant 
of Montezuma with a rich proprietor of the state of Coh»huila, 
She was twenty-four years old; her features were quite handsome, 
very regular, noble, aud withal sweet; her gait easy and listless. 
The olden glory of her race revealed itself in her entire figure. 
I asked her some questions about her position, She told me she 
was an orphan, without a relative even to the remotest degree ; and 
that of all the wealth of her house nothing remained to her but 


some lands in Texas. These lands were of vast extent it is true ; 
but since the annexation of ‘l'exas to the United States, her right 
to proprietorship had been contested and assailed in a variety of 
ways. 
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“She had been offered 6000 dollars for her inheritance, and fear- 
ing to be stripped of all, she accepted this miserable sum, and 
married the man she loved. Such is the simple history of the last 
heir of a great name, of the last scion of that great and powerful 
monarch whose treasures knew no bounds, and who perished the 
victim of the cruel cupidity of the Spanish conquerors. She went 
with her husband to continue in obscurity, her existence unknown, 
indeed, to the world, but withal peaceful and happy.’’—>p. 261. 


But it is time to give some account of the personal portion 
of the volume. Abbé Domenech is a native of Lyons ; 
and in the end of the year 1845, although at that time 
not quite tweuty years of age, and although his ecclesias- 
tical studies were still unfinished, he volunteered to accom- 
pany Dr, Odin, the Vicar Apostolic of Texas, who had 
come to Lyons in search of missionary priests to minister 
to the spirita:.1 wants of the rapidly-increasing colonies of 
Europeans which were then settling down in his diecese, 
and of the American and Mexican settlements of that vast 
region. 

The little expedition sailed the following March. M. 
Domenech completed his studies in the college of St. 


Louis; and, in the end of 1848, repaired to Texas where he 
was promoted to priest’s orders at San Antonio, by the 


Vicar Apostolic, and appointed to assist one of the French 
priests already engaged in the mission, in the charge of a 
large and exceedingly destitute district. 


**The mission, whose labours I shared with the Abbé Dubuis, 
comprised the German Catholics, who were dispersed through the 
towns, settlements, and villages, on the north-western boundary of 
Texas, as also the Irish soldiers who were employed in the American 
service to repress the incursions of the Indian tribes. The principal 
points were: Castroville, thirty miles west of San Antonio, and the 
residence of the Abbé Dubuis, where I subsequently resided ; 
twelve miles farther on, Quihi; then Vandenberg; the colony and 
camp of Dhanis ; and more remote still, another American camp, 
situate on the river Leona; one hundred miles north of San 
Antonio, Fredericksburg and the Liano ; and to the east, Braunfels, 
through which I had passed on my way to San Antonio. I had 
nothing to do with the Mexicans ; the only foreign language which 
I spoke, the Italian, was therefore useless to me. I knew only a 
word or two of English ; and of German, which was indispensable 


to me, I was utterly ignorant.”—pp. 42-3 


From this “date till the year 1850 the Abbé continued 
to labour in his mission, under difficulties of a very pain- 
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ful kind. Some of the straits to which he describes him- 
self as reduced are almost ludicrous. He was about to 
commence an expedition for the purpose.of collecting funds 
to build a little church. 


“ At length we put to sea, and in twenty-four hours arrived at 
Galveston ; but the good bishop was absent. My black cotton coat 
was four years old, and from the effects of sun and rain it was 
now all the colours of the rainbow,—old age and long service 
had worn it to rags. My trowsers were quite as bad as my coat; 
as for my hat, it had neither shape nor colour. It was quite 
clear that I could not proceed to New Orleans in this plight. 
Having therefore borrowed a coat from one of the bishop’s people, 
I brought it to the convent of the Ursuline ladies to be mended. 
The good sisters, having considered the matter attentively, con- 
cluded that the best thing to be done was to put in new sleeves, 
black ones,-of course, but lo! when the job was completed the con- 
trast between the old material and the new was so ludicrously 
striking, that it was preposterous to attempt to wear the coat in a 
civilised country. Misfortune, however, sometimes brings good in 
its train.; and so it turned out with me. My friends of the bishop's 
house made a collection among themselves, from the produce of 
which they purchased me a coat—a luxury which I was not at all 
accustomed to.”—pp. 149-50. 


_At length his health completely gave way, and the 
bishop found it necessary to permit him to return to 
Europe. Among the many incidents of this pdrt of his 
missionary experience, we can only find room for one, 
which we think it a duty to chronicle, as a tribute to the 
memory of an excellent Irish priest, one of those number- 
less unknown martyrs in the cause of charity, whom it has 
been the high destiny of Ireland to present to the Church 
in almost every region of the earth. The story of his end 
alas, is brief, and without any romantic interest; but it 
will be precious in the eyes of every lover of his religion 
and his race. 


“As we passed through the plain of Lavaca, under a broiling sun 
(it was the beginning of August), we perceived a small tilbury dash- 
ing towards us at a furious rate. The driver, a negro, pulled up as 
soon as we met, and asked me was I Father Domenech? 

«“« Yes,’ I replied. 

“* Then,’ said he, ‘drive on as fast as you can, for Father Fitz- 
gerald is dying at Victoria.’ 

“*Dying! said I. ‘ Why, what has happened ?” 

*** He had been doing missionary duty at Corpus Christi, on the 
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Gulf of Mexico,’ replied the man ;: “the rains wetted him through 
and through—and he returned home ill—and this morning he sent 
me for you, to receive the.last sacrament at your hands.’ 

“TI threw myself into the tilbury, which.set, off again at the same 
speed. I saw an enormous panther on the side of the road ; it could 
not have measured less than five feet from head to tail. Our horse, 
in his onward career, only snorted twice or thrice at the presence 
of the monster, and dashed forward, without shying either to the 
right or left. When we. arrived at the house where Father Fitz- 
gerald lived, and whieh belonged to one of his own countrymen, we 
met the master at the door, who said to us in his own French: 
il est moru—meaning to convey that the poor priest was dead. 
Without stopping to inquire into his meaning, I entered the room, 
and called him by name—but there was no response. His eyes were 
fixed. I kissed him. His lips were icy cold. He was dead. He 
was only twenty-six years of age, far from his country and his 
family and friends, without even the consolations of religion to 
fortify him at his departure hence. Contemplating this youthful 
victim of Christian charity, my heart was ready to break; I fell 
upon my knees and wept, for I could not pray. I deeply regretted 
that no friendly voice was there to assuage the sufferings of his last 
moments, or speak to him of that heaven which he had so justly 
merited, 

“The contemplation of this isolation—this dreary solitude in 
which the poor missionary breathed his last—cast my soul into 
deep sorrow. Poor Abbé! his grave will be unknown in a foreign 
land : never will the spot where he lies be hallowed by a friendly 
visit: no prayer will bless it: nor will it be ever watered by a- 
tear. 

“Oh! who shall tell of all that passes in the heart of a young 
missionary, from the day he receives his mother’s parting kiss to 
the day he heaves his last sigh in distant solitude! On my knees, 
at the foot of that bed whereon the lifeless corpse was stretched, 
that life of devotedness, of labour, fatigue, and trial, unfolded itself 
before me as a vast and gloomy panorama, and all ended in death, 
sudden, unexpected, and solitary.”—pp. 160-61. 


This was a mournful office for a young missionary, 
himself almost in the last stage of exhaustion. 

“ Notwithstanding the sad end of my‘poor friend, I envied his lot; 
in his case there were no doubts about the future, for he died in 
the midst of labour. Then reflecting on myself, I bethought me of: 
my shattered constitution and lost strength. I was not so old as 
Father Fitzgerald, but yet I was quite spent. Like Abbé Chanrion 
I looked upon myself as a useless being who, in a short time, would 
be less a burden to others than to myself. 

“The life of a disabled missionary, when strength has been 
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exhausted in the fatigues of his ministry, is a truly sad one, 
humanly speaking. It is painful to him to drag out an existence 
of dependent idleness on the theatre of his former labours, in the 
midst of his poor and hard-working colleagues. The hospital, and 
misery in every shape, await him in his own country, Whilst he is 
engaged in preaching the truths of the Gospel, and civilising the 
people of distant countries, his friends either die or are dispersed 
here and there—friendships are weakened or become altogether 
extinct—he becomes in turn a stranger in his own country, but too 
happy if local or private charity places him in some sinecure, or 
shelters him from unrelieved necessities of life, where close by his 
cradle he may await the end of his career, drenched with gall and 
hidden sufferings, The priest who devotes himself to the foreign 
missions may say with truth, as his Divine Master; Jy Kingdom 
is not of this world, He knows that for him there are other thorns 
than those found in the wild woods, and other sorrows than those 
experienced on the desert shore. But God who takes the solitary 
sparrow and the lily of the field under his special protection, 
bestows on those who have confidence in Him something more 
precious than the bread they earn by the sweat of their brow—He 
bestows upon them faith, hope, aud charity; and where these 
Divine virtues exist there is no poverty, no solicitude about the 
morrow. Animated and strengthened by these, the Christian is 
enabled to brave all the tempests that rage around him. 

** Kneeling by the corpse of my departed colleague, I saw that 
such would be my future lot ; I felt that I was not worthy to die 
for the glorious cause which I had espoused, and my tears fell in 
‘abundance. But a ray of Heaven’s light revealed to me the suffer- 
ings of the Son of God in the garden of Getlisemane ; and, like all 
rays from heaven, it brought peace and resignation to my soul. 
All fear ieft me, and I was prepared to make my sacrifices, I 
offered up fervent prayers for my poor friend, and speut the entire 
night alone with his corpse. The next day, aided by a French 
priest, who came to Victoria, we buried our young fellow-labourer 
in the little church. The ceremony was simple and touching. 
Protestants and Catholics shed tears—a tribute of esteem which 
our departed friend had earned by his virtues.”—pp. 161-63. 


Missionary life in Texas sometimes partakes of the same 
rough and perilous condition which seems to characterize 


all the social relations in these wild and unsettled pro- 
vinces. 


**One of our colonists who had never entered a church, but had 
lived in a state of perpetual intoxication, and been a shame and 
scandal to the colony, died drunk at midday in the street. I 
refused to be present at his funeral, whether as priest, or as a sim- 


ple inhabitant of Castroville. This refusal was a necessary exam- 
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ple, for the least weakness shown in the performance of the duties 
of the priest, the slightest relaxation of the just and salutary strict- 
ness of the church, would place the missionary at the mercy of the 
first comer. In this country, where the laws do not suffice for 
individual protection, if evil-doers think they can by any means 
overcome your resistance without much risk to themselves, you are 
lost. So when the relatives of the deceased imperatively demanded 
my presence at the funeral, I peremptorily declined. ‘If you won't 
bury him with good will, we’ll make you do so by force.’ I then 
quietly took off my soutane, and said, ‘ Now you no longer have to 
deal with a priest, but with a Frenchman who knows how to make 
his dwelling respected, and who, should you unfortunately attack 
with firearms, has a brace of pistols to reply to yours.” ‘ We shail 
see,’ said they. ‘Yes, we shail see,’ I replied, and, recommenced my 
work ; having several thousand little boards to arrange for the 
steeple, I had no desire to lose time. They returned in half an 
hour, four in number, with guns and pistols, determined, if not to 
kill, at least to terrify me. On seeing them coming, I seized my 
pistols, which were not loaded, opened the door, and aimed my 
inoffensive weapons at the breasts of the two foremost, ‘ Advance 
not,’ said I, ‘or I fire;’ they paused immediately, awed by my 
attitude, or perhaps believing in a real danger. ‘If the young 
priest says ‘he will fire, be certain that he will do so,’ said one to 
his companions, This remark caused them to, retreat, and I 
returned to my boards,’’—pp. 190-91. 


His fellow missionary, Abbé Dubuis, had a similar 
experience, 


“ After some days, the Abbé Dubuis rejoined me at Castroville, 
but not without having again risked his life. A mason of Castro. 
ville had asked a young girl in marriage, but had been refused 
because she was engaged to be married to another. The mason 
told the abbé that he would kill him and me also, if he celebrated 
the marriage between his rival andthe girl. It was useless for the 
abbé to point out to him that we had not the regulation of affairs 
of the heart, and that we could not refuse our ministry to those 
who asked it, where no lawful impediment existed—he would not 
listen to any reasoning. The marriage was celebrated notwith» 
standing, and the Abbé Dubuis set out for San Antonio the follow- 


ing morning, accompanied by a few armed colonists, On the 
opposite shore, at the ford of the Medina, he saw the mason armed 
to the teeth, and ready to fire upon the first who should advance ; 
so to prevent accident, he and his companions resolved to cross the 
river at another point. The mason understood this manoeuvre, and 
galloped off towards a part of the road which the abbé was obliged 
to pass. The colonists wished to accompany him to San Antonio, 
but he sent them back at the end of fifteen miles, either fearing a 
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murderous collision, or thinking their aid of no use. Nevertheless 
he looked anxiously into every thicket and clump of trees, and 
when he had arrived at the rancho of the Leona, it occurred to him 
that the thicket and underwood which bordered this little creek, 
were favourable to the criminal projects of his enemy, and he pru- 
dently crossed it at full gallop. He had rightly guessed, for the 
mason was in the wood, but did not expect the abbé so soon, and 
suddenly seeing him pass so rapidly, he had not time to take aim. 
While dismounting from his horse at San Antonio, the abbé cried 
out to me, ‘Do not stir out, or you are a dead man !’ 

*‘*Hal what is the matter now ? I anxiously enquired. 

**« The matter is, that your friend the mason—the same that I 
had heard singing a few days after my arrival at San Antonio— 
wishes to kill you, and that I barely escaped with my life.’ 

“The abbé related to me his adventure ; so we prudently kept 
within doors at night, and went out by day only when obliged to do 
so. Having but little money, we were forced to go to Lavaca ou 
foot while two Mexicans undertook the transport of our boxes and 
provisions on their heavy carts, for a few piastres. A young 
Frenchman who was returning to France joined our party, and was 
delighted with the free and adventurous life which we were about 
to lead—it had at least for him all the charms of novelty and 
variety.”—pp. 197-99. 


" The Abbé, after a short stay with his family, by which 
his strength was somewhat recruited, set out for Rome, 
to offer his humble duty to the Holy Father, and to ren- 
der an account of his mission. ‘‘ My entire worldly pos- 
session,’ says he, “‘was a purse, containing five francs, 
and the permission of the minister of marine to sail gratis 
in the government vessels. I reached Toulon on the 14th 
of October; and after traversing the South of érance, 
sometimes a-foot, sometimes en diligence, .» my means 
and necessity dictated, I embarked on the 15th, in the 
Veloce, with several infantry officers who accompanied a 
detachment of soldiers to Rome. ‘The weather was fine, 
the sea calm, the voyage a charming one. 

‘* During the evening, by moonlight, I mixed among the 
soldiers, with whom I chatted a long time with no little 
amusement and cordial feeling. Arrived at Civita Vecchia 
I had the five francs in my pocket, but this was not quite 
enough to pay my way to Rome; and experience had 
already taught me that itis a far more difficult business 
to travel without money in a civilised than in a barbarian 
country, Still I did not lose heart at a trifle of this kind, 
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but made up my mind to go to Rome on foot, by daily 
marches, like the soldiers.’’—-pp. 205-6, 

The Holy Father, with his accustomed generosity, sup- 
pet the poor missionary with all that was required for 

is modest wants. He returned soon after to France, and 
although his recovery was slow and imperfect, he could 
not bear the inactivity to which he felt himself condemned, 
and returned in March 1851 to the duties of his mission, 
to which his strength still was very far from being equal. 

‘His second sojourn in the new world was chiefly in 
Mexico, of which his experience was much less painful 
than that which he had of Texas. His account of the 


Rancheros of Mexico is worth extracting. 


“On both banks of the Rio Grande, the Mexicans who do not 
live in towns or sell merchandise are rancheros (farmers). Rancho, 
which means farm, is often taken for a number of farms or a village. 
The country people are just as indolent as their countrymen of 
town. They have all the characteristics and all the defects of an 
infant people. Voluptuousness is surely their damning vice; but 
it is not so much the effect of depraved morals, as of ignorance and 
effeminacy. I could never know how a ranchero lived, for he 
labours little or none; the very shadow of labour overpowers him, 
and he comprehends not activity, save in pleasures. In other 
respects, he is very frugal; under this mild and temperate sky, he 
can sleep wherever he will; in open air, under the shade of the fig 
tree, or mesquite tree, more agreeably than under the shelter of a 
roof. Fle lives on coffee, chocolate, éortillas, small flat cakes baked 
on the ashes or on heated flags ; and on éassajo, beef sundried and 
cut up into slices which keep a long time. The rich rancheros enjoy 
the luxury of rice, spices, lamb dressed with dried raisins, some- 
times even the tamales, a favourite dish of the Mexicans, a mixture 
of chopped meat, vegetables, spices, and dried fruits, rolled up in 
the shape of a cigar and dressed in a maize leaf. At Tampico and in 
the greater number of the towns of the interior, young girls prepare 
and sell tamales in the markets. After the mid-day repast, the 


Mexicans have their siesta, which lasts according to the season 
several hours. 

«* When the ranchero is not either resting or amusing himself, 
he mounts his horse and canters over the plains and through the 
woods, to see his herds, to visit his friends, to buy provisions, or 
assist at a feast, a baptism, a marriage, or join in the fandango ; 
but the ranchero never walks. Had he only half a mile to go, he 
does so on horseback. His horse, of which he is very proud, is 
his inseparable companion. He is content with a wretched hut for 
his residence, while he decorates his saddle and bridle with gold 
and silver ornaments. At home he is all filth, mounted on his 
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horse, he wears the gayest attire. Then he dons his broad-brimmed 
hat, lined with green and trimmed with an edging or chain of gold, 
He wears a clean embroidered shirt, and blue velvet trousers with 
broad facings of black, beneath which, through the extremities, 
may be seen his wide white drawers, while a blue scarf of china 
crape encircles his waist, and huge silver spurs clank at his heels. 
The ranchero tills the soil to some extent, but herds of oxen, horses, 
goats, and sheep make up the bulk of his fortune. This kind of 
income costs him little labour; and therefore does he like it so 
much, The pasture lands are rich, fair, and numerous; and the 
cattle roam over them at large. From time to time the ranchero 
goes to see them, to know what horse he may sell at the next fair 
in order to buy dresses for his children’s godmothers—what oxen 
will furnish most tassajo, and what lamb will meet the expense of a 
marriage or baptism-feast. 

“Many of the rancheros, without the slightest instruction in 
music, play the guitar or mandoline.with no less taste than talent. 
With this accompaniment sometimes they sing their native melo- 
dies and romances, which relate chiefly to love subjects, the beauties 
of tropical nature, or the memories of their forefathers. There are 
several ballads of the old Spanish troubadours still in great vogue. 
It was often my pleasure to hear the rancheros sing in the evenings 
near the hut where I was taking rest, during my excursions in the 
solitudes of the interior. Their voices are sweet and their songs 
racy with the poetry of nature. The greater part of their nights 
they pass in dancing, singing, relating fantastic stories as history, 
while they smoke their cigarettes beneath some favourite tree. 
During the long winter evenings, while sitting on the prairie grass, 
I have obtained some scraps of precious interesting information 
listening to some of these narrators. You still meet in this part 
of the frontiers a kind of itinerant troubadour who goes from rancho 
to rancho, singing to the accompaniment of the mandoline, setting 
the young folk to dance, telling about all he has heard and seen in | 
his travels, and as payment receiving hospitality and a few reals. 

“What chiefly characterises the country Mexican is extreme 
meekness of disposition—apathy, listlessness, carried to amiability.” 
—pp. 254-57. 


Unhappily, in the disorders which have followed the 
revolutionary wars, the popular notions of religion have 
sadly fallen away. 





“As to religion, the rancheros had only vague ideas about it, 
with some obscure recollections. They hardly knew more than two 
sacraments, baptism and matrimony, and they made no scruple of 
dispensing themselves from the latter, while they valued confession 
only at the hour of death. Marriage was divided into two dis- 
tinct ceremonies, one of which, corresponding with our espousals, 
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was called las tomadas de las manos, the taking of hands. This was 
the simple marriage. The other was the more important and 
definitive act, called velacion. At this ceremony the spouses are 
covered with a veil, and the priest recites prayers over them. The 
spouses, their parents, and the witnesses carry lighted tapers, 
called vela, in allusion to the very name of the ceremony. Then 
the bridegroom deposits on a plate a few coins ; the priest blesses 
them, and gives them back to him, and he hands them to the bride 
as the price of her liberty. In reality, this ceremony is regarded 
by the rancheros as the true sacrament of marriage. Frequently 
married people called on me to marry them to others, pretending 
that they had been united only by the ‘taking of hands,’ ”— 
p. 259. 

His painful experience of the impossibility of producing, 
by the isolated efforts of individuals, any sensible effect 
upon the mass of indifference and irreligion which he 
thus everywhere encountered, led him to form a plan for 
the organization of regular missions in Mexico, to take the 
place ‘of those religious establishments which have been 
swept away by the revolution. And as his health again 
compelled him to relinquish active duty, he again repaired 
to Rome with the view of urging upon the authorities the 
necessity of some such measures. His suggestions were 
favourably received by the Sacred Congregation ; but the 

matter was first referred to the local ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, and Abbé Domenech set out from Rome with the 
intention of returning to Mexico to carry out their recom- 
mendations ; but, unhappily, his health has become so 
feeble that he has hitherto been unable to undertake the 
ourne 
; Meanwhile he has employed the enforced leisure to which 
his bodily weakness condemns him, to draw up this record 
of his missionary experience, with the laudable purpose of 
enlisting in behalf of those for whom he is personally una- 
ble to labour, the sympathies and the exertions of others 
who may possess the spirit and capacity which befit such an 
enterprise. It is unnecessary for us to assure him of our 
warm and anxious wishes for kis success. 

















NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


T.—1. An Account of the Mutinies in Oude. By Martin Richard 
Gubbins, Financial Commissioner for Oude. London: Bentley, 


1858, 


2. Journal of an English Oficer in India. By Major North. London: 
Hurst and Blackett, 1858. 


%The time has not even yet arrived for pronouncing an 
absolute opinion on the subject of the transcendent events 
in our Indian dominions. We trust, however, ere long to 
investigate this great question in all its bearings. Mean- 
while every day adds greatly to our stock of real informa. 
tion, as distinguished from gossiping egotism; and we 
think we are not far wrong in considering the two works 
at the head of this notice as leading authorities. In_both 
we are happy to recognize the calm spirit of truthfulness, 
and a complete absence of that tattling hearsay detail 
of unauthenticated scandal, which has in very many 
instances inflicted deep injury on the feelings of the living 
and the memory of the dead. Those who have read the 


very able work of Sir Wm. Sleeman on Oude, written 


when no outbreak was contemplated or dreamt of as pos- 
sible, and_by a professed opponent of annexation, cannot 
fail to believe the eye-witness testimony of that very dis- 
tinguished officer, and to come to the conclusion that the 
real sufferers in Qude were the village occupants, and the 
real culprits were the Talookdars ; and that the great 
power of the British arm could never more effectually vin- 
dicate the interests of humanity than by protecting the 


former against the latter. ‘hus prepared, we doubt not 


that the reader will be inclined to concur with Mr, Gubbins 
in his general views as to the real and substantial causes 
of the great outbreak, which he discusses with the utmost 
clearness and freedom from prejudice, and with perhaps 
unequalled means of information. Mr. Gubbins’s narra- 
tive of the defence of l.ucknow is replete with interest of the 
highest order, and bears most valuable testimony to the great 
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deeds of Outram, Havelock and Inglis, and their noble 
companions, and among the most noble the hero Fulton. 
This work of course is confined to the city of Lucknow; 
but that of Major North contains a very interesting 
account of all the previous movements of Havelock, andis a 
valuable monument of his eminent services. Major North 
reached Calcutta in May, 1857, whence he started to jein 
his regiment, (60th rifles) at Meerut. Fortunately he 
never reached that destination, but was appointed to the 
more important duty of aide-de-camp of General Have- 


lock, whom he accompanied throughout his career for the 


relief of Cawnpore and Lucknow; and in the latter place 
his services as a rifle officer proved most valuable, (as we 
learn from both the works,) in creating a manufacture of 
rifle ammunition, without which the Enfield rifles, which so 
largely assisted the defence, would have been worse than 
useless. Major North’s narrative, in the form of a jour- 
nal, is written with great perspicuity and spirit, and 
with a total absence of detraction; indeed, possibly 
some may think with somewhat too much of lauda- 
tion, but at the same time with perfect freedom of 
judgment. For example, he criticises what appears to us to 
have been a considerable blunder in the appreach to Luck- 
now, in the omission to make the most available use of the 
Enfield rifle for clearing the ground, and thereby sparing 
much bloodshed ; and our author exhibits on many occa- 
sions, very plain speaking when he discusses numerous 
deficiencies in our military arrangements, as well in India 


as in England, the removal of many of which he must 
have great satisfaction in now witnessing ; and one cannot 
but heartily sympathize with his indignant observations 
on the social and moral condition of his fellow-soldiers ;— 
observations well warranted by the numerous improve- 
ments now in progress. Neither of these works throw 
any material light on the unhappy fate of General Wheeler 
or the Cawnpore massacres; it is, however, satisfactory 
to find that neither of them gives any countenance to the 


worst of the barbarities alleged to have been exercised 
towards our ill-fated countrymen. We regret to find that 
Major North, whose general tone on moral subjects is 
remarkably sound, appears to approve of the conduct of 
General Neil towards the Sepoy victims at Cawnpore, in 
compelling them, on the eve of their entrance to eternity, to 
de acts which, according to their creed, must have had the 
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effect of conveying the unhappy wretches to eternal pores 
tion. Our readers (to whom we highly recommend both 
these works,) will find them extremely readable and inter- 
spersed with numerous traits of character, manners, d&c. 
‘They will find in the Major’s work how our brave country- 
men were plagued with frogs, flies, &c.; and in particular 
how our author, brave as he clearly was, had not pluck 
enough to eat adish of insects, which his Mahomedan ser- 
vant assured him was a high caste dainty of the first rarity 
and quality. His account of this servant reminds us that 
both these works justify a belief in the probability that the 
English may ere loug with safety resume their confidence 
in the natives of the ordinary class, of whose fidelity and 
bravery numerous instances are narrated ;—a confidence 
in the soundness of which much of our future arrange- 
ments must depend. As the Major’s book is very modestly 
written as regards his own services, (which were very im- 
portant, as well in fighting as in taking care of the trea- 
sures, and preparing rifle ammunition,) we were somewhat 
at a loss to account for the publication of the accom- 


panying portrait of the author—a very handsome officer 
—uutil we recollected that he is a married man. 


Il.—LEthel’s Book; or, Tales of the Angels. By the Very Reverend 
Dr. Faber. London, Dublin, and Derby, Richardson and Son. 


We cannot speak of this little work with the full ap- 
proval which it has been our satisfaction to accord to 
many publications of this distinguished author. No one 
can fail to admire the elegance of construction, and the 
fertility of imagination which pervades the four children’s 
Tales which this little volume comprises; nor can one 
hesitate to appreciate the importance of substituting 
angels for fairies, and the dead for ghosts, in narratives 
which are intended for infant instruction and edification. 
But it is impossible, in our judgment, to exaggerate the 
practical mischief which may result from over-exciting 
the imagination of a susceptible child; and we greatly 
fear that there are hundreds of cases in which such a child 
might derive, from reading these beautiful stories, false 
and dangerous impressions as to the sort of practical 
intercourse with their Guardian Angels, which is incul- 
cated throughout these ‘Tales, so that very severe disap- 
pointment might result, where a child, such as we have 
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supposed, should hope, but fail to realize what he has 
been taught to be an ordinary, and indéed every-day per- 
sonal intercourse with his Guardian Angel, for his protec- 
tion and relief in dangers or emergencies ; an intercourse 
in one of the stories represented as accorded to a child 
who could scarcely be considered as entitled to so signal 
a distinction. We should therefore pause before we would 
place this work in the hands of an imaginative and sus- 


ceptible child; and with the ordinary run of children we 
think it by no means impossible that the impressions likely 
to be conveyed would fall very far short of what was in- 
tended by the pious author. We therefore regret the 
publication, ' 


IIl.—Zssay on the Pathology of the Blood, and its containing Vessels. 
By Thomas A. Wise, M.D, F.R.S.E., F.R.C.P.E. Late Hon. 
East India Company’s Medical Service. 


We can scarcely suppose that the author intended this 


work to take its place amongst the systematic treatises of 
the day. Indeed, it would appear as if it were more the 
author’s intention to publish in extenso opinions, some of 
which were put in print so long back as 1831, and this 
without alteration, or following up his inquiries so as to 
adapt them to, or embrace the laborious investigations of 
the present time. The author gives a very interesting 
and recondite reswmé of the opinions of the more ancient 
authors—Humoralists and Solidists—on the pathology of 
the blood, but his own researches throw no light on this 
abstruse subject. There are many points of interest about 
the book, but those who, with the gigantic labours of 
recent Continental and British explorers in their mind’s 
eye, may take it up with the expectation of adding some- 
thing novel to their knowledge will, we fear, be disap- 
pointed. Those, who, on the other hand, may adopt it 
as a text book on which to base their information, will 
find themselves far behind the acquirements of the day, 


The entire work contains 388 pages, yet is it divided 
into seven books—the first part numbering four, the second 
part three, these last containing together 106 pages, 
When we say that ‘* Part I/.’’ is taken up with diseases 
of the blood vessels, we have said enough to show how 
impossible it would have been for the author to have done 
such a subject justice in so small aspace. We hope, in 
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case of another edition, that the author will bring up his 
inquiries to the present mark—this would render his work 
very interesting. We could take some exceptions to the 
treatment as well as the pathology as in the chapter on 
apoplexy. There is also some looseness of writing, which 


evidently, like the subject itself, has lain aside for years, 
and which we hope may be attended to in any subsequent 
edition ; for instance, at page 167 we have, “ ‘The conjunc- 
tiva was inflamed, but the pupil was clear and distinct ; 
the great intolerance of light continued, but it diminished 
and increased suddenly, and passed from one eye to the 
other, and then to the stomach; it was also treated with 
colchicum with advantage.’’ How the intolerance of light 
could pass to the stomach we know not..........°° the lefé 
side of the great curvature of the stomach, which was com- 
pletely denuded of its internal mucous membrane.” The 
same carelessness may be noticed at page 238, where 
Scammony and Elaterium are completely jumbled to- 
gether, as well as in some other places, 


IV.—1. Curiosities of Literature. By Isaac D’Israeli. Edited with 

. Memoir and Notes, by his son, the Right Hon. Benjamin 
D’Israeli, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 3 vols. 8vo. London: 
Routledge, 1858. 

2. Calamities and Quarrels of Authors. By Isaac D’{sraeli. London: 
Routledge, 1858. 


Messrs. Routledge’s cheap and convenient edition of 
D’Israeli’s long popular books will tend, we doubt not, to 
make them still more popular in England. We have often 
meditated a complete and careful exposure of the number- 
Jess misjudgments and misrepresentations of Catholic 
history and Catholic practice with which these books 
abound, a task which was, in part, undertaken in one of 
the early numbers of this Review. Circumstances have 
compelled us to suspend this intention; but we cannot 
permit this new and pretentiowis edition to go forth without 
a word of earnest caution to our readers against an implicit 
acceptance of the statements which it contains, wherever 
these statements bear, even remotely, upon the history of 
the Church, or of the practices or the memories which the 
Church holds dear. 

We do not hesitate to say that there is hardly one of 
our many popular adversaries, in the reading of whom so 
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much caution is required ; and we are the more anxious 
to impress this upon our readers, because the subjects 
which he has treated are precisely those by which young 
readers are most likely to be attracted, and in reference to 


which they are most easily misled by a tone of assured, 
even though it be shallow, dogmatism. 


V.—Vational Airs and other Songs, now first collected. 


A third volume has now been added to the complete and 
elegant collection of Moore’s Melodies, for which the pub- 
lic are indebted to Messrs. Longman and Company. It 
contains the national airs. We presume the copyright of 
the Hebrew Melodies is not yet in the hands of the pub- 
lishers; when they shall be enabled to add these to the 
series, it will be complete, and will form a collection as 
valuable to the musician as it is honourable to the memory 
of Moore. We have never before so completely appreciated 
the richness of this treasure of national melody, for 
wherever Moore picked up his melodies, he has now made 
them thoroughly our own, by adapting them to_ poetry 
which, taken as a whole, is, we believe, unequalled, nor 
even approached by any other nation. Whatever may be 
said of his more ambitious productions, Moore’s songs are 
perfect in their style. The various and playful fancy, the 
Anacreontic lightness of spirit, relieved at times by strains 
of deep and fervid meaning; the grace, the melody, the 
rhythm, render each song a separate gem, It is well known 
how happily “ Moore married them to music,” and thus 
combined, we may well be proud of them as an addition to 
our national treasure of literature or of art. In this volume 
our readers will be interested to find a list of Moore’s 
favourite songs set for a single voice as much as possible 
as he used to sing them ; the others are adapted as duets, 
or glees, or single songs. 


VI.—The Life of Seur Rosalie. London: Burns and Lambert. 


' We can heartily recommend this little book. It isa 
memoir of a most remarkable and saintly character, 
arranged with admirable skill. So wide is the fame of 
Sour Rosalie that, within a short time of her death, 
several volumes purporting to be her biographies were 
published. All the interesting particulars of these, to- 
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gether with much that is new, will be found in the present 
life. Strange it is to observe, how at the very time that 
Satan was reigning supreme in France, when all hope of 
her future regeneration to the eye of man seemed lost, 
when the increasing corruption of the Bourbons had met 
a terrible expiation in the woes of their descendants, and 
in the wild tumult of the Revolution.—in secret spots and 
in hidden ways, God was preparing His own instruments 
for a great and solemn work. While priests were flying 
for their lives, and the faithful lived in terror, knowing not 
what would be the end, the little Jeanne Marie Rendie, a 
child of seven, played about in guileless happiness, little 
dreaming that her whole life, from girlhood to old age, 
was to be spent in one long sacrifice for the sin and misery 
of her countrymen. 

At fifteen she entered the noviciate of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the first religious body who were allowed to resume 
their community life after the Revolution. Ere her five 
vears of trial were ended, she was established in the 

aubourg St. Marceau, and never left it again, even for 
oue day, till at the end of fifty-seven years the good and 
faithful servant passed to her reward of labour. 

She gained her celebrity in the world’s eye by her hero- 
ism at the time of the Revolutions of 1830 and of 1848. 
The incident of her saving a soldier’s life is well known; 
but these acts were little in comparison of the life-long 
heroism of daily self-denial. She was literally and em- 
. phatically the servant of the poor. ‘She hungered and 
thirste | with her poor, shared all their vicissitudes of joy 
or sorrow, and felt such pleasure in relieving them, that 
she used to say she deserved no other recompense.’’ When 
she lost her sight, she said, ‘‘God has made me blind 
because I took too much pleasure in looking at my poor.”” 
Sometimes, at dinner-time, she could not sit down to 
table, ‘‘ There is something that chokes me,’’ she would 
say, ‘‘and takes away all appetite. It is the thought of 
all the families who are wanting bread.”’ 

Hers was not the charity which is roused to exertion 
only by famine, pestilence, or revolution; it was for every- 
day use, and as gracious and delicate in its attention to 
the minutest want, as heroic in its struggle with moral 
and physical evil. She was prodigal of care and considera- 
tion for the feelings of the most wretched of her petition- 
ers, and sought to please as well as to relieve them, She 
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would stop in the street to hush acrying child, and showed 
an unwearied indulgence for those little annoying faults 
which are sometimes harder to forget than greater ones, 
Soeur Rosalie, though endowed with so many gilts, with 
so much facility of invention and government, was much 
accustomed to adopt the plans of others, and make them 
fit in with her own. ‘Thus, directly she heard of the 
** Patronage,’ that admirable institution for keeping a 
hold and watch over the girls who have left school, it met 
with her warmest approbation. “ It is a good work,’’ 
said she, the first time it was spoken of to her, ‘* God will 
prosper us, and we will begin next Sunday.’ We have 
no space for long extracts; but we trust that enough has 
been given to show the great merit of this little volume, 
and to induce our readers to make themselves acquainted 
with this worthy child of a saintly Father—St. Vincent 
de Paul. 


VII.—Annales de VArchiconfrerie du Tres Saint et Inmmaculé Coeur de 
Marie. Bulletins I—VIII. 


These Annals, extending from April 1842 to February 
1849, are in substance a continuation of the Manual of the 
Archconfraternity, published in 1838. A short notice of 
their contents will probably be acceptable to our readers, 
and may be the more useful inasmuch as the Annals them- 
selves are destitute of an index, or even of a table of 
contents, ; 4 

Each Annal opens with a historical section, in which 
the progress of the Archconfraternity during the preceding 
year or half-year is described,—passing events of general 
interest to the Church, as especially affecting the mem- 
bers, are discussed, and the marks of favour accorded by 
the Supreme Pontiff or by dignitaries of lower rank since 
the date of the last bulletin, are carefully enumerated. 
One interesting feature in this section is the statement 
which heads it in each Annal, for the number of associated 
confraternities and members then borne on the Paris 
register, Thus we find that whereas on the Ist April, 
1840, there were but 53,006 names registered, in February 
1849, the number had swelled to 687,848. Even in 1844 
there were confraternities in every country of Europe, with 
the exception of Turkey, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
What words, too, can adequately measure the sum of 
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social and individual good, the moral transformation, 
which is indicated by the following simple figures? In 
1835, the year before the establishment of the Archconfra- 
ternity, there were 720 communions in the parish of Notre 
Dame des Victoires ; in 1848 there were 107,900. 

The Annal for 1848 contains in this section a history of 
the Tractarian movement in England, which, written as it 
is from the point of view of a French priest, is exceedingly 
curious. Our Anglican friends would be terribly shocked 
at the irreverent way in which Pére Desgenettes handles 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, convicting them in some places 
of downright heresy, in many others of inconsistency and 
absurdity. In the Annal for 1849 we have a beautifully 
written narrative—the clearest and most touching that 
has fallen under our notice—of the death of the noble 
Archbishop of Paris, (Mgr. Affre) ‘on the barricades, in 
the terrible days of June, 1848. 

How deep was the interest felt by Pius 1X. inthe work 
of the Archconfraternity was a fact already known, but 
these Annals illustrate it in a very marked manner. In 
the midst of the Roman troubles in 1848, which led soon 
after to the flight to Gaeta, the Holy Father said to the 
Bishop of Pella, Vicar Apostolic of Madagascar, ‘‘ //le,’’ 
(l’Archiconfrerie) “ sera la ressource de l’ Eglise,” and 
urged him to introduce it wherever he carried the light of 
the Gospel in Madagascar. 

Next to the historical section there generally follows a 
nominal list of the associated confraternities, corrected up 
to the date of the bulletin. 

The concluding portion of each Annal is taken up with 
the record of graces, conversions, and cures, obtained 
through the prayers of the Archconfraternity, and described 
for the most part in letters addressed to Pére Desgenettes. 
Our limits will barely permit us to refer to the miraculous 
conversion of M. de Ratisbonne, which is given at length 
in a letter from himself in the first bulletin, and to the 
wonderful cure of Mile. Pauline Dumortier, at Tournay, 
on the 16th December, 1843, the details of which are most 
striking, while the chain of evidence is to all appearance 
complete. 

We are strongly of opinion that an abridged translation, 
in the form of a moderately-sized volume, might be made 


of these Annals, which would not only tend to edification 
and promote devotion among Catholics, but also, if care- 
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fully done, might attract the attention of many outside the 
ale of Catholic communion, who are wont to deny, 
oe dived they are ignorant of the evidence which proves, 
the intimate connection which exists between personal 
morality and a fervent devotion to the Blessed, Mother of 
God. . ss 


VIII.—1. Homely Rhymes. Edinburgh: Marsh and Co. London: 
Burns and Lambert. 1858. 


2. Petronilla and other Poems. By Frederick George Lee. Bosworth 
and Harrison. 1858. 


We are unwilling to pass over without notice such 
verses as the above, when submitted to our consideration ; 
especially as they exhibit a great deal of piety, and one 
can find nothing ,to complain of except the absence of the 
poetical element; for such we own is the result of our 
perusal. Number one has (and as we collect recently) had, 
and number two will very soon (as we hope and believe) 
have the happiness to become a member of our Holy 
Religion; and as in both the volumes we find very much 
of the same spirit, so we venture to believe in the same 
result on both. 7The “‘ Homely Rhymes” contain a hymn 
on “ Holy Communion” which was written while the author 
was a Protestant, and was inserted in a hymn book com- 

iled for poor Episcopalians in the north of Scotland, and 
1as from thence been transferred into a hymn-book 
recently sanctioned by the “ Episcopal Synod’”’ of Scot- 
land. This selection of a hymn on the real presence of 
such a character as to be most properly published by our 
author when a Catholic, appears to us to be a significant 
fact, as to what is passing among Scottish Episcopalians, 
especially when coupled with the recently expressed 
opinion of their bishop, Forbes. Many of the verses of Mr. 
Lee might have been written by a Catholic, and through- 
out he exhibits the tendency upon which we found the 
hope we have ventured to express in his regard. The 
author is by no means wanting in boldness; as he ven- 
tures on a version of the ‘‘ Veni Sancte Spiritus ;’’? but we 
fear we must confine our praise of it to his good intention. 
We trust he will give us credit for sincerity when we 
express our hope that “the Guardian Angel’’ in whose 
protéction he appears to believe, and the ‘ Holy Spirit’ 


whom, he so piously seeks to invoke, may speedily work out 
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for him the great reward which has been attained by the 
author of “ Homely Rhymes ;” and with such results in 
possession and prospect how little need either of them 
care that we cannot award to him the palm of poetical 
genius ! 


IX.—Five Years of it. By Alfred Austin. Hope, Great ‘Marl- 
borough Street. 1858. 


This is the story of a young man—a poet, whose poeti- 
cal character the author delineates on the theory that poets 
are, of necessity, composed of different materials, and with 
different duties from the rest of mankind ;—that they are 
in fact, a different and wholly irresponsible race, without 
the inconvenient necessity of self-control, or conformity to 
any ordinary standard. It seems never to have occurred 
to our author, that a poet could possibly be required to 
restrain that morbid sensibility and self-concentration, 
which ordinary men are apt to term selfishness, which 
render the poet a burden to all around him. Accordingly, in 
numerous lengthy conversations concerning poets and their 
feelings, somewhat at a Bulwer style, about the Good, the 
Beautiful, and the True, it is strongly insisted upon that 
all the fancies and eccentricities of the poet, must be 
indulged and given way to, while there is uo suggestion 
that the common duties of bearing and forbearing, are in 
no degree incumbent upon this favoured race. Indeed, 
according to Mr. Austin, a distinct race of women, with- 
out any will of their own, and with only just sufficient 
intellect to understand the writings of their husbands, ought 
to be created for the express and exclusive use of the 
genus,—poet. It is however, only fair to say that theory 
and practice are at variance in this book, and that 
Huntingdon, the hero, does in reality, exhibit very little 
of that eccentricity and selfishness which, according to the 
Author’s theory of the poetical character, ought to have 
been his characteristic attributes. He is, indeed, repre- 
sented as young, not of a strong mind, or possessed of a 
super-abundance of common sense, but aimable, unselfish, 
and very much devoted to the interests of others. Early 
in the story, of course, our Poet falls in love with Miss 
Amnette Fairfort, who is admirably calculated to make a 
most exemplary wife, but whose father, unfortunately, 
until the very end of the story, persists in refusing his 
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consent, so that both hero and _ heroine are carried 
through two volumes of all but the last stages of despair. 
These incidents are, of necessity, gloomy in the extreme, 
and are not relieved by the rest of the story. Thus, one 
of the friends of the hero, Mr. Horace Cooper, dies of a 
broken heart, having been deserted by his fiancée. 
Various other love affairs are introduced of a highly com- 
plicated and heart-rending description, and carry us into 
several death-bed scenes. There are, however, some less 
gloomy, as for instance, that at the house of a French 
actress, Mademoiselle Ninon, which we must own is 
somewhat too complicated for complete appreciation. But 
though not gloomy, this scene is calculated to bring a 
great addition of misery upon the future of Edgar Hunting- 
don, by exciting the hatred and revenge of the villain ‘of 
the piece, Mr. Bingham. The hero, indeed, seems 
throughout to have a most unhappy knack of getting him- 
self (hurried on by his general philanthropy, and with the 
best intentions) into doubtful and unusual positions, which 
are calculated to arouse the mistrust and suspicion of 
the Lady, and would no doubt have been fatal to the hero, 
if he had depended on his own merits only, and had not 
the heroine luckily found out, as we have already said, to 
be expressly made to be a poet’s wife, which, in the end, she 
becomes, and for the sake of the moral with her father’s 
relenting concurrence, whose transformation into a com- 
plaisant and amiable: Grandpapa, is some compensation 
for years of trial and gloom. Those who appreciate a 
florid and ornamented style, will find abundant gratifica- 
tion ; but we confess we should have preferred something 
more terse and rigorous, and somewhat less sentimental. 
Some of our contemporaries have assumed that “ Alfred 
Austin” isa mythic and poetical invention, and is in fact, 
part of the author’s poetical theory. But this we are 
inclined to doubt. It may, and we believe is, a real name; 
wud if we might venture to speculate or theorise, we think 
we can find a clue to the construction of this work, as the 
outpouring of the leisure, and the pleasant recreation of a 


mind immersed as the main object of life in some dry 
and severe studies, which call for, and we are happy to 
believe occasionally obtain, leave to wander into fresher 
and more poetical regions than those of Lincoln’s Tnn, or 
the City. 
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X.— The Elements of Political Economy. By Heury Dunning 
Macleod. London, Longman, 1858. 


In acknowledging the receipt of this work we must 
decline any enquiry on the present occasion into the truth 
of the theories which it advocates, because the anthor 
admits that his purpose is to bring about a revolution in 
all accepted notions and practices. in regard to Political 
Economy. Any examination of such an undertaking 
would of necessity involve a space and attention which we 
cannot now command ; and we must therefore be content 
to inform our readers that Mr. Macleod (who is the author 
of a work on “The Theory and Practice of Banking,”’) 


has, as he believes, in his present work established that 


the principles of political economy are susceptible of most 
rigorous scientific proof, and can be successfully investi- 
gated by those only who have been thoroughly trained in 
natural science; to the absence of which he refers “‘ the 
incalculable mischief ’’ to the science of political economy, 
which he attributes to Mr. Ricardo. The prevailing fal- 
lacy which he undertakes to overthrow is, that a paper 
currency can represent commodities as well as bullion ; 
whereas, there is, as he asserts, stricter scientific proof, 
backed up by historical evidence, that a paper currency 
can be based only upon bullion as the representative of 
debt, and not as an indifferent article of value, and that 
paper currency and bullion are homogeneous, whereas 
paper currency and commodities are not so; and that 
paper currency is the representative of debt, and not of 
value, and that the true method of controlling the paper 
currency is a sedulous attention to the rate of discount ; 


asserting indeed as an axiom that ‘‘a difference 1 in the 


rate of discount between any two places, which is more 
than sufficient to pay the cost of sending bullion from the 
one to the other, necessarily causes a transmission of bul- 
lion from one to the other,’’ a theory which the author 
asserts the Bank of England has recently adopted. (Pref. 
p- xv.) The Bank Act of 1844, as the author insists, is 

‘ founded on contradictory principles, and seeks to attain 
an object which has been condemned by all the great 
iuithorities of former times and by all experience.’ In 
his third section the author undertakes to show that the 
established doctrines on the subject of credit from Turgot 
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to Mill are based on a false conception of the nature of 
credit. These are large pretensions, and are broadly 
stated to be subversive of the dominant opinions of the 
day ; but the author believes that they will win their way 
by sapping the power of rank, wealth, and authority, to 


universal empire. No doubt truth will prevail; but mean- 


while, we must be content for the present to be lookers on, 
and no more. 


XL—1. The Lily of Israel, or the Life of the Blessed Virgin. Trans- 
lated from the Abbe Gerbet. Sixth Edition. London, Dublin, 
and Derby: Richardson and Son, 1858. 


2. Short and Familiar Answers to the Objections Commonly Raised 
Against Religion. By L’Abbe de Segur. Translated from the 
French by E. 8. M. Young. London, Dublin, and Derby: 
Richardson and Son, 1858, 


3. A Devotion in Honour of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, in Reparation 
for the Injuries done to it in the Blessed Sacrament. By the Rev. 
Albany J. Christie, S.J. One Penny. London, Dublin, and 
Derby: Richardson and Son, 1858. 


4 Indulgences which His Holiness Pius IX. grants to the Faithful who 
keep with them any Chaplet, Rosary, Cross, Crucifix, small 
Statue, or Medal, blessed by His Holiness, and Perform the 
Enjoined Pious Works. One Penny. London, Dublin, and 
Derby : Richardson and Son, 1858, 


We state the titles only of these works in order to report 
the progress of the meritorious efforts of onr Catholic 
publishers in providing a cheap supply of works of great 
practical utility to Catholics of all degrees, but especially 
to those who are unable to afford any but very a small out- 


lay even for a most pressing object. Cheap translations, 


therefore, of standard works are all in the right direction 
for this important object; and the circulation, at one 
penny, of such valuable tracts as the two which we 
announce are beyond all praise, and we doubt not that 
these publications will produce the effects which are the 
main object of their enlightened publisher. 
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XII.—The Ritual of Profession of the Knights, Religious Ladies, &c., 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, or of Malta, with a Preface 
by G. Bowyer, M.P. 


Mr. Bowyer has issued a little book which we have 
great satisfaction in announcing, because, if at least our 
readers share our ignorance, they may find in the preface 
aclear account of what has been greatly misconceived 
and misunderstood by those who have read without appre-_ 
ciating the several newspaper | paragraphs which have 
recently announced Mr. Bowyer’s adhesion to this Order. 
His historical narrative is calculated, in our judgment, 
entirely to dissipate all misconceptions on the subject, and 
to prove that the steps taken, and contemplated in refer- 
ence to this ancient order are calculated to promote in an 
essential manner the true interests of our Holy Religion 
in some of its most essential departments. But we have 
neither time nor space for further entering into the sub- 
= we must refer our readers to Mr. Bowyer’s little 
wor 


XIII.—Love and War; A Romaunt of the Eleventh Century. By 
Wilfred Hal. London; Gilbert, 1858, 


This Poem has arrived at the end of Canto the Ist. 
We fear that those who purchase it must take their chance 
that Canto the 2nd may never see the light. Should such 
be the result, they may comfort themselves for their dis- 
appointment by having expended only sixpence for fifteen 
pages of verse. 


XIV.—Co:mos ; a Sketch, etc. By Alex. Von Humboldt, &c. Vol. 
iv., part l. Translated by Major General Sabine, &e. Long- 
man and Co., and Murray. 1858. 


The union of the two great publishers in the introdue- 
tion of this admirable translation of this very celebrated 
work, is its best title to the approbation of the scientific 
world, meaning to include therein all persons of liberal 
education who care to know what is being, day by day, 
and step by step, clearly established by evidence as_ to 
the Physical History of the Universe. The object of this 
work is to explain the actual condition of human know- 
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ledge on this wide sphere of enquiry, and so to explain it 
as to make the results completely intelligible to an ordinary 
reader, and nothing could be more satisfactory than its 
execution, Those who can recall the materials which, 
forty years ago, were at the command of readers of this 
character, cannot fail to appreciate such works as the 
Cosmos, and the excellent popular treatises of Mrs. 
Somervile, Sir John Herschell, and M. Arago, and 
others, who have brought home all the established results 
of scientific enquiry to every reader of ordinary care and 
thought; and, accordingly, these writers are entitled to 
unlimited gratitude. The present volume does not, as had 
been anticipated, exhaust the work of Humboldt, for which 
a second part of Vol. 4 will be required, and its appear- 
ance will indicate the proper period for an extended review 
of the whole, although we cannot but hail and announce 
the appearance of each part with very great satisfaction ; 
and, in the hope of making it more widely known, we 
venture on a short outline of the contents of the present 
volume, premising only that the work is anything but a 
mere translation, although in that respect, the Author and 
translator are worthy of each other. But the new matter 
supplied by the latter in the form of corrections and notes, 
is of greater bulk than the original work, and contains a 
mass of information of equal, and in many instances, 
superior interest to that of the original. The former 
volumes related to the History of the Universe in general, 
while the present volume confines itself to that of the Phe- 
nomena of the Marth, of which the magnitude, figure, 
density, and general construction, are fully investigated, 
Perhaps the subject of Magnetic Activity, in all its forms, 
is its most interesting portion, including the facts and 
theories as to Magnetic Storms, Polar Light, Aurora, &c., 
&c., and accordingly “‘ Terrestrial. Magnetism’’ is devel- 
oped up to the most recently acquired information to the 
extent of one-third of the Author’s work, and long and 
valuable notes of General Sabine are appended, by way of 
further illustration. 

We profess only an enumeration of subjects in a notice 
like the present. We proceed to state that the second 
portion of the 4th volume exhibits ‘‘the reaction of the 
interior of our globe onits exterior ;’’ and carries through 
a full enquiry into the Nature and Causes of Earthquakes, 
Thermal Springs, with their admixtures of Salts and 
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Gases; and, above all, the history and phenomena of 
Volcanoes, including those of Gas and Mud, and tthe 
other phenomena of the Terrestrial Sphere, which are so 
classified and arranged, as to tend to absolute proof of the 
steps by which our Globe, with its chystalline Rocks, was 
being formed by the hand of the Creator, Nothing can 
exceed the interest which attaches to the personal narra- 
tive ‘of those wonders of creation which have been per- 
sonally investigated by our illustrious Author, during his 
all but century of active enquiry ; and the reader will find 
in this second portion, a complete History of all the Vol- 
canoes in the world. This brings us to the termination of 
the pan volume, which must be followed by one of 
equal extent and interest, before the subject can be 
exhausted. We will only add that an extensive circula- 
tion of this admirable publication is not only due to its 
authors and publishers, but will constitute only reasonable 
evidence of the alleged increasing intelligence of this age 
of educational progress. 


XV.—1. Rome, ifs Churches, its Charities, and its Schools. By the Rev. 
William Neligan, L.L.D. New York: Edward Dunigan and 
Brother (James B. Kirker), 1858. 


2. Italian Legends andi Sketches. By J. M. Cummings, D. D. 
New York: Dunigan, 1858. 


All honour to the American Catholic clergy and press! 
Who can fail to perceive, in these words, the conservative 
element of the great future of that great country ?—a 
future which, without that element, would present but a 
gloomy prospect. All honour and success, then, to her 
Catholic clergy and press. We regret that circumstances 
beyond our control, and want of space, compel us to con- 
fine ourselves to a mere advertisement of the two excel- 
lent works which we announce. The first of them, indeed, 
is so full of matter, as to defy condensation, except by 
repeating its title, the truth of which is abundantly, and 
indeed more than verified by its perusal; and we do not 
believe that its usefulness and value are in the smallest 
degree diminished by the numerous and valuable publica- 
tions about Rome, which have recently gratified and 
enlightened the Catholic public. Our Review has done 
its best on many occasions to dissipate, or at least decrease 
the popular ignorance as tu the every-day life of Italian 
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society ; its numerous and splendid charities, schools, and 
other social advantages. In these respects the book of 
Dr. Neligan is of the greatest importance, and the im- 
mense amount of other local information which it contains, 
coupled with its compact form and cheapness, render it a 
trustworthy and useful Hand Book for every visitor of the 
Eternal City, and its perusal cannot fail to soften bigotry 
and dissipate delusions, 

The work of Dr. Cummings is of a different character, 
but of equal merit in its way. Its ‘‘ legends and sketches’’ 
present great variety, and include a very extensive range 
of dates and subjects, Pagan and Christian. “ The- 
Emperor’s Revenge’’ tells us the affecting story of the 
great German rebel, Sabinus, and his wife Epoonia, and 
their two little boys, Fortis and Blandus, whose melan- 
choly murder casts the blackest shadow, and indeed, in 
Mr. Merivale’s view, the only one on the otherwise 
amiable character of the Emperor Vespasian. Mr. Meri- 
vale adopts and tests the story with great force and pathos 
in his recent history, which we have noticed elsewhere ; 
and no one can read it without reflecting how different 
might have been the fate of the vanquished rebel and his 
noble wife and their infants, if the germs of Christianity 
had been permitted to prevail over the generally right- 
minded and generous Emperor. We strongly recommend 
both these publications to our readers. 


XVI.—Stereoscopic Portraits of the Archbishops and Bishops. London 
Richardson and Son, and all Booksellers. 


We are requested to announce the intention to publish a 
Catholic Stereoscopic Portrait Gallery, containing correct 
likenesses (from life) of the Cardinal Archbishop, Bishops, 
and principal dignitaries in England. The undertaking will, 
we think, be regarded with much interest both here and 
abroad. Correct and life-like portraits of our dignitaries will 
be supplied at a moderate cost. Mr. Elliott 1s the photo- 
grapher to whom the work is entrustel ; and we believe he 
is likely to execute it in a very satisfactory manner; and 
we wish him every success. 
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Fees of jurors, 394 

Felling of timber, case of, 398 

Ferdinand of Spain, 355 

Florence, Council of, as to original sin, 433 

Florentines, excommunication of the, 352—- 
bull of, 353 ‘ 

Foundling hospitals as a preventive to child- 
murder, 75 

French nobility, college for the education of, 
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Gathercole v. Miall, case of, 419 

General council, Jansenist appeal to, 479 

German Illuminism, motto of, 404 — stand 
points, 404 

-——-— philosophy, its attractions, its obscurity, 
405—prevalence in other countries, 405 

———- theology, 406—Abbe Cruice on, 407 

Germany, letters from, libelling Pope Alexan- 
der, 

Guan Eleanor, Countess of, marries Simon 
de Montford, 499 

Gregory 1X., canonizations by, 494—appoints St. 
Edmund, of Canterbury, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 496 

Gregory XIII., Pope, bull of, as to errors of 
Baius on original sin, 441 

Gresley, Mr., views on confession in the Pro- 
testant Church, 209 


Habeas Corpus, no remedy against magisterial 
incapacity, 389—only useful to the higher 
orders, 390—praised as the bulwark of British 
liberty, 391 

Hardouin, 5.J., account of, 483 

Hearne v. Stowell, 419—libel case of, 425 

Henry II1., his contests with St. Edmund of 
Canterbury. 500 

Hidden Gem, the, 141 

Hierarchy in Holland restored by Pius IX., 
Pope, 484 

Historical novels, effects of, 328 

Holiand, devastations of, Jansenists in, 468 

Home office, evils of the appeal to, 198 

Hospitals, foundling, as a preventive to child- 
murder, 75 

———-, statistics of infanticide where they 
exist, and where they do not, 77 


Human sacrifices, 60 


TUuminism, German, motto of, 404 

Industrial education, not a sufficient prepara- 
tion for their future lives, 381—they have not 
to suffer privations, 381—they have only 
few hours of work, 381--they have always 
been treated with tenderness, 382 -accus- 
tomed to neatness of dress, 382—raised above 
their own rank in life, 383—author’s expe- 
rience of the results, 383—no longer hu- 
moured into obedience, 383 

Infanticide, prevalence of, 61—laws against, 67 

—————, charge of, against Christians refut- 
ed by Tertullian, 86 

Innocent X., Pope, bull of, as to Molina, S.J., 
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Inquisition, Spanish, 356 
Trish justices, 128 
Italians, §93—their politics, 506—charities, 507 


Jansenist council, 482 

miracles, 483 

Jansenism, rise and fall of, 428 

Jansenius, birth, &c., and publication of his 
Augustinus, 455—his deathbed, 464 

Jews, persecution of the, 355 
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Jurisdiction, magistrate’s charge of an offence 
within his cognizance gives him jurisdiction, 


399 

Jury, trial by, 392—not always the privilege in 
England, 392—not tried by their equals, 394 
—fees of the jururs, 394 


Kavanagh, Miss, summer and winter in the two 
Sicilies, 502 


La bonne Mere, 325 

Labourers, case of the, 397 

Law, Anglican Church dependant on the, 289 
Law in America, 200 

Le Blanc, 448 

Lemos, the Dominican, 452 

Lessius, 8.J., theses on original sin approved, 


442 

Lessing's theory of Scripture History, 412 

Letters from Germany, \libelling Pope Alexan- 
der, 349 

Libel, law of, 413 

—— on individual, 417—or on class, 414 

—— Physician's case of, 41 

—— Pigman’s case of, 416 

Literature, importance of, increasing Catholic, 


327 

Liturgy, Anglican, 288 

Lombard, Peter, 448 

Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, converted by St. 
Edmund of Canterbury, 492 

Lyndhurst, Lord, 109 


er ~ ne mother of S. Edmund of Canterbury, 


497 

Magistrate, the, sole judge as to evidence, 393 — 
illustration of, 394—trial of a magistrate, 394 
—his decision, conclusive evidence of the fact, 


396 
March, toth of, 1848, 392 
Masse, Abbe, life of St. Edmund of Canterbury, 
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Medici, Lorenzo de, conspiracy of, 352 

Mirza, bridge of, resemblance between, and the 
Statistics of crime, 386 

Monks of Canterbury, anecdote of, 223 

Molina, S.J., opinions as to original sin, 442— 
his teachings on grace and free-will, 443 

Montford, Simon de, Earl of Leicester, marries 
Eleanor, Countess of Gloucester, against the 
advice of St. Edmund of Canterbury, 499 

Montesicco, confession of, 352 

Murder of Perotto, 348 


Neale’s Uistory of Jansenism, 

Neale, erroneous statement of, as to opinions of 
Molina, S.J., and of St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas Acquinas, 454—character of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, 458 

Neville, Bishop of Chichester, elected Archbishop 
of Canterbury, by the monks of Canterbury, 
not confirmed, 495—St. Edmund of Canter- 
bury elected, 496 . 

Niger, Dr. Barth’s first view of river, 174 

No Popery riots, justification of George TIT. 
calling out the troops without orders of a civil 
magistrate, 392 

— French, colleges for the education of, 
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Novels, desirability of, 313 
historical, bad effects of, 328 
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Orange, Prince of, his character, by Neale, 469 
Opinion, suppression of, in France, &c. 392 
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us, Michael, declaration of, as to origt- 
nal sin, 433 
Papacy, ignorance of history regarding, 34— 
respect paid to by barbarians, 41 
Parke, B. 109 
Paris, university of, condemns errors of Baius,. 


439 
“> V., Pope, proceedings as to Molina, S.J., 


Paulus, Dr., theology of, 406 

Pazzi, the, conspiracy of the, 352 

Pelagians, error of,as to original sin, 436 

Perjuries of Protestants, 469 

Persecutions by the Protestants in Holland, 469 

Perron, D, Card., as to Molina, S.J., 448 

Perrotio, death of, 348 

Personal \iberty, little protection for in Eng- 
land, 389—none against magisterial incapa- 
city, 389—Habeas Corpus no remedy, 389— 
no power of summary commitment till the 
time of the Tudors, 389—a mazgistrate’s deci- 
sion as to facts cannot be questioned, 390— 
the “* bum. boat” case, 390 

Physician's libel case, 416 

Pigman’s libel case, 416 

Pius V., brief of, as to errors of Baius on ori- 
ginal sin, 440 

Pius [X., Pope, restores the Hierarchy in Hol- 
land, 484 

Police Act, 1857, 402 

Pollock, Sir F’s evidence, 193 

Pontigny, piace of retirement and burial of 
St. Edmund and St. Thomas of Canterbury, 


501 

Popes, arbiters of nations, 43 

——= the, care of foreign churches, 229—their 
power, 231—slanders against, 232, 237 

Port Royal, account of, 462 

Press, privilege of the, 419 

Privi nications, 420—opposite opin- 
fons of L. C. J. Tindal and J. Erle, and of 
J.J. Cresswell and Coltman and Maule, 417, 
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Public meetings, 417 
Public riots, severity towards those taken in, £92 
worship, attendance at, 59 


Quesnel’s work condemned by Clement XI. 
Pope, 479 


Ravignan, Pere de, 149—harangues the revo- 
lutionists, 155 —quits France, 156 —restoration 
of the Bourbons, 156—conferences at Notre 
Dame, 159—Lacordaire, 160—letter of M, 
Bellart to Ravignan, 162—his death, 165 

Raynaild, father of St. Edmund of Canterbury, 


Reading rules for (M. Bautain) 375 

Reformation of criminals, 384—not confined to 
punishment, 384—how to be effected, 384— 
success of the Catholics, 384 

Renan, on German philosophy, 409 

Renan's theory of Scripture History, Abbe 
Cruice’s illustration of it, 411 

Reports of public meetings, 417 

Report of criminal law commissioners, 195 . 

Rev. Mr. Poole, confessional case, 427 

Rienzi, 357 


Sacrifices of children, 60 

Salisbury cathedral, erection of, 493 
Sardinia, Bulwer’s opinions of, 363 
Schism of J ists ¢ i, 480 
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Scotland, Kirk of, 279 

Scriptures, rules for reading, 376 

Sedition, law as to, 415 

Semi-Pelagians, error of, as to original sin, 
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sabcaree, mode of rearing in Italy, 507 
iztus V, Pope, 352 

Sixtus V., Pope, as to errors of Baius on origi- 
nal sin, 447 ’ 

Slander, written, oral, 414 

——-— of servant, 417 

Spanish inquisition, 356 

Special services, 274 

St. Cyran, account of, 456 

Stand points, German, 404 

Suarez, De Gratia, reference to, 431 

Sunday, differences as regards in Church of 
England, 2 

its observance, 15—its manner of ob- 

servance, 28 

Sunrise, description of, 371 

Supernatural element of Catholic worship, evi- 
dences of, rst, religious orders, 272—2nd, 
continual worshippers, 276—3rd, miracles, 


276 
Suppression of opinion in France, &c. 392 
Symbols of effects of Baptism, 303 
Symbolic designation of Baptism, 306—of confir- 
mation, 307 


Tact, its necessity, it cannot be wholly acquired, 


379 

Texas, missionary labours in, 511~Vicariate 
Apostolic created in 1842. 516 

Theology of Dr. Paulus, 406 

Thomas Aquinas, St., on original sin, 434 

Thomas, St., of Canterbury, parallel between, 
and St. Edmund of Canterbury, 500 

Timber, felling of, the case of, 398 

———, magistrate’s warrant for the removal 
of, 399 

Tindal, C, J., tt 

Trent, Council of, as to original sin, 434 


Unigenitus (Bull) 479 

Universities, opinions of as to Molina, S.J. 452 

Ushaw, jubilee of, 131—as a sign of the future 
destiny of the Church in England, 134—com- 
pared with the synod ef Oscott, 136—cere- 
monials at, 137—a8 compared with the Oxford 
commemoration, 140—festivities at, 139—col- 
legiate dramas, 141—the “Hidden Gem,” 
14! 


Vagrant acts, effects of, 398 

Varlet, account of, 489 

Vincent de Paul, St. character of, by Neal, 458 
his discussion with St. Cyran, 4 


Wensleydale, Lord, 109 é 

Westminster Abbey, condition of, 274—special 
services in, 274 

--——-——, Mathew of, anecdote in, 244 

Willes, J.. 124 

Workhouse, the, the nursery of crime, 386— 
resemblance between the statistics of crime 
and the bridge of Mirza, 386—Irish work- 
houses one of the greatest social evils of the 
day, 386—no remedy has been suggested, 
386—lessons in vice learnt there cannot be 
forgotten, 387 

Wurno, Dr. Barth’s arrival at, 172 
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